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PREFACE 


‘Hindu Polity,’ in two volumes (Parts) — the firsi 
on Vedic Assemblies and Republics, the second on. 
Monarchy and Imperial System s — is a sketch of 
Subject and constitutional life of the Hindus. The 

d i 0 u 1 1 y subject is great but its treatment has to 

be modest. The works of pTirva-suris had long been hidden ; 
the path opened by them had long been lost. It had to be 
re-searched. In 1911-13 a probable line was laid to dig 
and discover the Ancients’ highway in _^the fieli of Polity. 
In these pages that line has been deepened and widen<^d. 
And the way of the Fathers is in sight. 

The author made a special study to find out what 
constitutional progress, if any, Ancient 
Pioneer y ork Indians had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some 


Pioneer Work 


results of the study were published in the legal journal the 
Calcatta Weekly Notes and the Calcutta monthly the 
Modern Review. A connected paper was read to the 
Hindi Literary Conference in 1912 and its 
translation published in the Modern Revie^c, 1913, under the 
title ‘An Introduction to Hindu Polity.’ 

Bofore the publication of the Introduction there had 
-been no work in any modern language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost every year ; the subject 
has become popular ; the truth has been recognized, accepted 
and adopted: it has rightly ce^ed to„be„ his.' 


1 Mr. B K. Sarkar, however, thinks otherwise — ‘But all the references in Jayaswal's 
‘studies, have been appropriated by subsequent writers.' (Political Institutions^ etc, 
Leipzig, 1922, p. XVI). Can they not retort, ^ayam nijak paro veti ganana laghu- 
cjislasam , ' 
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Vincent Smith suggested to the author to treat the 
reparation of the Subject of Hindu republics in detail, and 


several friends insisted on having the Intro- 


,.i.Tesent W o r 

duction'm. book-form. About the same time, Sir Asutosh 
M o o k e r j e e. President of the Council of Post-Graduate- 
teaching, Calcutta University, asked him to 
prepare a curriculum of ancient Indian History. Need at 
that time was badly felt for a somewhat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu polity. The author towards the close of 
1917, undertook to revise the Introduction with a view 
both to carry out the suggestion of Dr. Smith and to supply the 
want The present work was the out-come. In April, 1918, 
the revision was complete and the manuscript ready. The 
book was made over to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
who kindly took upon himself the publication of the work, 
placing it on the University syllabus. 

When a few chapters had been in type the author 
Why delay in informed that . scientific plagiarism 

publication ^t work. Then, the manuscript was 

stolen from Sir Asutosh, no other belonging out of the 
group from which the box of manuscript was missing was 
touched by the critical though secret admirer. Sir Asutosh 
informed the police, with the result that a professor 
who claimed to have recovered the manuscript made 
it over to Sir Asutosh. After three days’ confinement 
the book obtained liberation. Having no other copy of 
the book, the Calcutta University Press being too slow, 
and the desire to publish “original researches” in certain 
quarters in Calcutta being great, the author brought back 
the manuscript to Patna. Engagement was then concluded to 
print the book at Allahabad. In the meantime the book was 
cited by Sir Sankaran Nair from the manuscript in his 
Note to the Government of India ’.s First Despatch on 
Constitutional Reforms (dated 5th, March, 1919), and chapters 
were printed in the Modern Review (Feb., 1920.) When the 


vi 
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whole of Part I was in type the English section of the Press 
at Allahabad was sold away and the book once more came back 
home. Until this autumn, owing to the difficulties of getting 
a suitable press from a ‘mofussii’ town, an4_ owing to 
professional duties, no fresh arrangement could be made for 
the publication of the work. 

The lines laid down in the Int r o d u c t i o 7% (1913) have 
^ , been closely followed in the present work. 

Except the chapter on P a u r a-J a n a p a d a 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a commentary on the Introduction. 

The book is presented in the form and substance just as 
it was completed in April, 1918, but for the amalgamation of 
the matter published by the author in the Modern R evieio 
in April, 1920, on PauraJauapada, and the addition 
of one passage! § 27 ) on a datum from the AbUdh&na- 
RSijendra (1919), of the last line of the footnote at p. 33, 
and of Appendices C and D. The date of the Kautiliya 
Date of Kautiliya (A r t h a-§ 5 s t r a) has been retained 
Artha gastra Originally given, although Dr. Jolly 

has recently revived the controversy through his edition of the 
Artha-^astra. On account of the importance of the subject the 
present writer has re-considered it here.^ He is unable' to 
agree with Dr. Jolly’s conclusions. 

The author's thanks are due to his kind friends Dr. A. 
Banerj i-Sastri and Dr. Suniti K. C h a 1 1 e r j i for 
reading the proofs and v: luable suggestions, 
Aokno-svlegements Chakladar and Mr, Bata 

K. G h o s h for verifying references, and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag and Prof. Arun Sen for doing the index. His 
friend the late Mr. H. P a n d a y had helped him in the 
preparation of the MS. 

^ K P. J. 


JPatna, Novr., 1924. 


^ See Appendix C : ^Additional Notes on Port 
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VEDIC ASSEMBLIES 
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HINDU REPUBL ICS 




I 

INTRODUCTORY 




CHAPTEB I 


Scope and Sources 

§ 1. It is proposed to outline here certain chief features 
„ of Hindu Polity. The Hindu race has 

experimented in great and various systems 
of state and political machinery. We are not yet in a 
position to reconstruct a complete history of the constitutional 
development of the race Nevertheless some outstanding facts 
and the principles underlying them may be noticed with profit. 

The topics to be discussed here* are : 

(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(.2) the J udicial Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(3) Hindu Republics (1000 B. C. to 600 A.C.), 

(4) Hindu Kingship (from the Vedic times to 600 A.C.), 

(5) the Janapadaor Realm Die.t, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (600 B. C 600 A. C.J, 

(6) the Council of Ministers under Hindu Monarchy 

nOOO B. C.— 600 A C.), 

(7) Judiciai-y under Hindu Monarchy (700 B.C. — 600 

A.C.), 

(8) Taxation (1000 B. C. — 600 A.C ), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 

and 

(10) Decay and Revival of Hindu constitutional traditions 
( 650 A. C.— 1650 AC). 

§ 2. The sources of our information extend over the vast 
^ field of Hindu literature — Vedic, Classical and 

Prakrita, and also the inscriptional and numis- 
matic records of the country. We are fortunate in having 


^ In some cases, very briefly. 
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also a few. technical treatises on Hindu Politics left 
■ Technical Original. They are, however, 

literature mere remains of a considerable library, 

contributed to by a ' long series of political thinkers and 
statesmen of Hindu India. The' Artha-^Hi^tra of K a u t i 1 y a’ 
(300 B.G.), which may be called the. Imperial Code of 
Grover nance of the Early M a u r y a s, is such a remnant. 
It is avowedly based on previous authorities. Such authorities, 
cited by name in Kantilya’s Code, number eighteen or 
nineteen. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. For 
instance, the M ah d, - B h d r at a, which gives a brief history 
of Hindu Political Science,^ mentions, in addition.’Gaura- 
^ i r a s. The Asvalayana Grihya-Sutra mentions 
one more, A d i t y a.* The catalogue of this large number of 
writers shows that politics had been studied for centuries 
before Kantilya’s time, and had become a recognised 
subject when the K alp a-S dt r as were still being completed.^ 

^ , , If we. allow an interval of even twenty years 

Its early date. . ^ 

for each of these known authorities, we shall 

have to date the 'literature of Hindu Politics as far back 
as circa 650 B. C. This date is corroborated by the 


^ Mysore State’s Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. .H7, edited by Mr. Shama Sastry, 1909. 
Translation l>y Mr. Shama Sastry, 1915, Mysore, is not quite satisfactory. The text 
in places is not beyond doubt ; compare the quotations in the commentary on the 
Kainandakiyii Klti-j-ara published by the Travancore Government which at times differ 
greatly from. the published text. See also Dr. Sorabji Tarapurwaia’s Notes on the 
Adhy<thshapmchara tl914r). 

The name of the author should be ‘the Kauplya,' it being his gotra name 
(J. B. 0. B S. II 80, also ^ankararya on Kamandaka, 1, 6), but to avoid heaviness, 
the has been omitted here throughout. 

^ S'auti-Parvan, LVIII LIX. It is possible that Gaura-S^iras is later than Kautilya. 
The 'point in favour of the antiquity of Gaura S iras is that he is placed in a group of 
ancient writers. The S'anti Parvau, in its present shape, is later than the Karnandaklya 
whose author it seems to know. See Ch cxxiii. See also § 3 below, p. 5, n. 6. 

® Asvalayana Grihya Sutra, III, 12 16. 

■ The Artha-SSstra literature had existed before the earliest Dharma-sfltras v^nerd 
ooinpiiedV. <See Apastamba Dh. S., 11. o. 10. 14, Haradattai; 

I ^ f : • 
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J cLt ak a ?, which are regarded as pre-Buddhan anterior 
to 600 B. (J.) : they recognise Artha, that is, Artlia' 
1^ & s t r a, as a chief science for the gni dance of successful 
ministers^ 

§ 3 The treatises on political theories and practical 
. governance were originally called Da it da- 

N 1 T I or the ‘Principles of Govern- 
ment’* and Artha-^Astra or the ‘Code of 
C o m m 0 n-w e a 1 1 h. Kautilya defines the latter ; “Artha is 
“human 'population, that is to say, territory ivith-liuman popula- 
“tion. The Code of Artha (Common-wealth) is a code 
“dealing with the means ( art, zipoiya ) of acquisiton and 
“growth of that territory.” ■'* Da'nda-Nfti was the title 
adopted by Usanas,^ and Ar th a-^ d str a, by Brihaspati,"' 
for their repective works which were very famous in Hindu 
Classical times. A book, rather an encyclopasdia, under the title 
Dan 4 a~N 1 1 i, ascribed to P r a j a p a t i, is mentioned in the 
M ahd,-Bh§rata^ The subject is also called Rnja-^^stra' 
or the ‘Code for the Ruler s,’ and R (I ^ a-D har m a' ox 
The Book on Poii- the ‘Law forthe Rulers.’ Under the 
Bhsrata : * 4 uo C^* latter term, it has been treated in the 
50U A.u. ^anti-Parvan of the M ah B h5r ata. 

The M ah 3,-B h §rat a draws on materials generally old, but 


J- Of, FausbSll, J. II. 30, 74. 

® ganti Parvan Iviii. 77-78 (Kumbakonam (80—81). 

3 Tri=s;pi!i ifti’tir: nw. ifex sroxriisiuafixfs i 

Bk. XV, p. 424- ift: here is explainerl by the following It bas therefore 

to be taken as ( «lt ^). -Palam has the sense of ffrowtti, not mere 

maintenance. This is borne out by the description of Daiida-nlti given by 
Kautilya (1. 4, p. 9) : ’srasRnwm!, etc.; and also by 

i’’ Nitivakyamrita, II. 

* Mudra-Eakshasa, I. 

‘ Vateyayana, Kama-SAtra, I. 

8 S anti P., G. 59 (Bengal) (58, Kuinb.) Gf. Kama S. I. 

^ S'anti P.. G. 58 (Bengal) (67, Knmb.) 
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handled as late as the fiEtli century after Christ, with an earlier 
systematization, cir. 150 B.C/ 

Later, the terms -Njli (‘P o i i c y’ or fP r i n c i p 1 e s’) and 

ZVrtyh (‘L e a d i a g,’ ‘Principles’) seem 
Works or the 4th i t ^ 

and 5th ceaiiuias to biive superseded the Ola words Arllia and 
\ c 

Danda. K a m a n d a k a calls his .metrical 
treatise a N It i-s d v a. The book ascribed to ^ u k r a, which, 
in its present shape is a revised edition of an earlier well- 
known work, probably based on the ancient U ^ a n a s’ Danda- 
Niti, is also called a Nzti-sdra {^ukra-Nzti-sdra).^ The 
F a n c h a T a nt r a, which is a book on politics put into 
fables for the early education of princes and would-be 
statesmen, adopts the term Naya-^dstra to denote the 
literature.^ 

It is interesting to note that the study of Hindu Politics 
Gnmpihuinns by was Continued, like the study of Hindu Law, 
fith '^'to^'Tsch^Cen! during Muhammadan times, I was 
A- C. agreeably surprised to find that the famous 

lawyers, the Xibandhakaras C h a n d e ^ v a r a, Mitra- 
M i s r a and N i 1 a k a n t h a, have compiled works on Hindu 
Politics. There is a R a j a-n i t i-R a t n a k a r a, and there is 
a V i r a-M i t r 0 d a y a Raj a-N i t i ; similarly, there is also a 
Mayukha, called Raj a - N i t i - M a y u k h a/ As to the value of 


^ For the date of the S anti Parvan see Tagore Lectures^ I. The authors who are 
treated as historical persons in Kaniiiya’s Artha-S'astra have been taken to be divine 
and niytholoiJiical in the S'anti P. The S'akas and the Tokiiaris are mentioned as having 
come under Hindu kings (Ch. Ixv)— a fact of the early fifth century A C. It should 
be also noticed that the political science hook of tlie ‘Great Ptishis’ which had been 
current in the time of Kamaadaka (viii. 23) disappeared when the S anti Parvan was 
completed (c. 343, 52, KiniiU) 

2 This work is quoted by law-corainentators of the Middle Ages and later. I could 
not find the quotations in the text of the current SNS It must have been, therefore, 
revised about the 17th century. It, however, embodies mostly ancient doctrines. 

® 1 Pancha-Tantra, Ch. I,' 

^ An old copy of this is in the library of the well-known Sanskritist, Mr. Govinda 
Das of Benares ‘ The Viramitrodaya-Piajanlti has been published in the Ciniukhamba 
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Politics in the 
Puiana^. 
centuries,- A.C. 

Pnrams haA-e 


Politics in the houk^ 
ot* D h a r in a (Law 
400 B 0 -600 A, C 


these latter-day ATorks, obej’, ot' coAsrse, are prodtscts oi the 
decadent period. They may be classed together' 
Aritb the political science portions of the 
Puranas The Xibandhakaras and the ■ 
no originality. The Puranas merely copy 
some chapters from some well-known authors, e g , the Agni- 
Purd'^.a borrows from an author called Push tar a.’ The 
Hindu jurists of • Muhammadan times, however, cAunce a 
strong desire for collecting materials, and the great’ value of 
their work consists in the extracts from authorities 

which are otherAvise unknown. They are, moreover, 

witnesses to living traditions in ceremonial 
matters. Better materials, next in value only 
to regular treatises, are to be found in the 
Aphorisms and Codes of Dharma, under the chapter styled 
the ‘Laws for the King,’ which represent the constitutional 
laws as defined by Dharma- writers. 

§ 4. We must not lose sight of another class of medi®A-al 
productions. The little book Brihaspati- 
Sutra, recently edited by Dr. F. W Thomas 
{Le Museon), is one of them. It is a piece 
of Artha-Sastra literature in Sutra>}. But in its present 
shape, it is a product of the Middle Ages, though portions 
therein are undoubtedly based on ancient materials It gives, 
as we shall see, some very valuable information. Similarly, 
the Nit i-V akyamrita by Somadeva who flourished 
in the tenth century A.C., is in Sutras. It is an eclectic work 


Works of 
Middle Ages 


early 


Sanskrit Series. Chandes'vara’s RN.-Ratnakara I ani editing for the Bihar and Orissa: 
Research Society, 

Before Chande^vara, two other digest- writers had composed Digests of Hindu 
Politics : one was Lakshniidhara, the well-known author of the law-digest Kalpataru, 
and the other was the author of the Kaniadhenu. These scholars compiled 
Eajanm-Kcdpa~taru and Rajmtit'Kamadliaiu, respectively. They have been quoted 
by Chandes'vara. 

^ Cf. also Matsya, Chs. ccxv-xxvii. 
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based generally on old aathoritiesd The sutras are generally 
(^notations wliich the Jaina author calls, not altogether without 
;^stification/ immortal 'essence’ (amrita) of ‘political maxims.’ 

§ 5. Ethico-political writings are kept out of oiir scope. 

Political etiiica! Opinion, for instance, vi^ouid be divided as 
and politico- to the true character of certain works in our 
vernaculars, like the D&sd-Boclha (‘Address 
to the Enslaved’) by the Teacher fia m a - D a s a, the 
great text-book of the time of ^ivaji Chhatrapati, and the 
Hindi books of Guru Govinda-Simha. Mystic and non-political 
interpretations would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It is therefore better to 
leave them out in our present studies. 


1 Soraadeva quotes a SQtra from Manu, iuclicating that his was not the Svayam 
bhuva M., ie., the author of the Dharma S, In other words, he quotes from the 
Ma.nava Artha-Sastra 

Hftrm srerrsT i sfk i 6. 
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CHAPTER II 


S a m i t i 

The Sovereign Assembly of Veclie Times 

§ 6. Going back to the oldest literature of the race, we 
Samiti represented Vedas that national life and 

the whole people activ-ities in the earliest times on record were 
expressed through popular assemblies and institutions. The 
greatest institution of this nature was the Samiti of our 
Vedic fore-fathers The word samfti (sam + iti) means ‘meet- 
ing together,’ i.e.,an assembly. The Samiti was the 
national assembly of the whole people or 
for we find ‘the whole people’ or Samiti, in the alternative, 
electing and re-electing the Rajan (?T5It) or ‘King.'^ The 
whole people were supposed to be present in the Assembly. 

§ 7. The functions of the Samiti may be gathered from 
,, . different references. We have already noticed 

Its functioBs ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the most important business of the Samiti, 
; to wit, electing the Rs,jan!' It could also r e-e lect a king 
'who had been banished.^ They were thus a sovereign 


^ In Vedic times, Hindu Society was divided into Ja n a s, tribes or nations e,g , Anus, 
Yadus, Kurus. But, at the same time, they were conscious of the fact that they all 
belonged to one common race, for all of them called themselves ary as'' The 

people or the tribe were called Visah (fWi), from which the word Vai^ya (‘one of 
the people^ — ‘the commoner’) is derived. On Vedic Society, consult Zimmer, Alt - 
indisohes Lehen, See also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, sub Arya^ Jana^ etc. 

I I ^ 

® ^ 553 ^, Rig-Veda, X. i lu... '.tharva-Veda, vi. 87-1. 

piy § ; AV., vi. 88. 3. 

1 I 

3T §^cff AV., iii 4.2. 

Also A.V., iii. 3.4.5. See infra § 204. 

» Of. ; AV., V. 19. 16. 

* See infra, Chapter XXIII on Vedic Kingship. 
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body from tho coustitnlional point of view. In the Atharva- 
Veda, VL 6-1, which is a prayer-hymn for union and concord, 
and also in the Eig Veda, (X 191. 3), we have a prayer for 
a ‘common Samiti’ and ‘common policy of 

State’ WT^), a ‘common aim and a 

common mind’ ( WiT gffT 515 )•' This indicates 

that matters of state (‘ mantra ’) were discussed in the 
Samiti, 

The king attended the Samiti, and it was thought necessary 
,, . that he should do so. The Big- Veda has 

Tlie King and Saitnti . . . , 

‘like a true king going to the 

Samiti’ (?:T 5 T *T 5 ^: The inference is that it 

was the king’s duty to attend the Samiti, and 
that if he did not attend it, he would be considered ‘untrue,’ 
the significance of which we shall see when we come to the 
ceremony of Vedic Coronation. The practice of the king 
presenting himself before the Samiti continued probably as 
long as the Samiti existed. The ChhSndogya Upanishad, one 
of the youngest Vedic works, relating the visit of ^vetaketu 
Aruneya Gautama to the Samiti of the Panchalas, mentions the 
King (Pravahana Jaivala) as present in the Samiti.^ 

§ 8. In deliberations, speakers were anxious to make 
speeches agreeable to the assembled Samiti 

Deliberations ‘*^1 ' - ^ 

^). The 

speaker wanted to prove himself ‘ brilliant, not to be 
contradicted,’ in the Samiti® To these deliberations v-vemld 
also refer the prayer in the Atharva-Veda, 11, -27 : 


^ ‘‘Same be their counsel, saiTie^tueir assembly, same their aim, in common their 
B. E.. xlii. 136. 

i I 

a KV., ix 92. 6 •, Of RV. x. 97, 6. 

Cl^h. Up., V,3. Of. Br. Ar. Up. vj.'2 See § 9 below. 
vu-12. 1 ; xii. 1. 56. 

* “When he has arrived at the Samiti, he should murmur ‘Superior (to my adver- 
saries ) I have come hither, brilliant, not to be contradicted !’ 

fesffs??!:— -a Vedic text quoted in P^raskara-Ophya-Sfitra, 111-13,4. See SBE, xxix, p, 363, 
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“May the enemy not win the debate Overoonie the debate of those tha 

debate against us, render them devoid of force ! 

" Overcome thou the debate of him that is hostile to us, 0 liidra i Encourage us witi 
thy might ! Render me superior in debate.”^ 


§ 9. That questions other than political were also 

Non-political occasionally discussed in the Samiti,- is borne 
business of the Samiti above-mentioned record about 

^vetaketu. ^vetaketu was a young man of great learning 
who, as the Chhandogya says,'^ claimed complete knowledge 
of the sacred and philosophic literature at the age of twenty- 
four. In the Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads, 
we see the young man who had just completed his education, 
presenting himself before the Samiti. also called the 
Parishad of the Panchalas ( a^T^fsif 
Cf^T^STT ). The Kshatriya (Rajanya) king in the 

Assembly of the Panchala nation, Pvavahana Jaivali 
(or J a i V a 1 a), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the bumptious young man (Kumara) could answer, and 
“he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali : “How could 
“anybody who did not know these things say that he had been 
“educated?” ® .^Here we find the Samiti acting as a sort of 
national academy. 

§i0. It is noticeable that references to the Samiti in the 
Rig Veda are to be found only in portions 
which are considered to be the latest. We 
may, therefore, conclude that the Samiti was 
'a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age The 
developed stage of debate, evidently a f r e e right of 
discussion, the anxiety of the debater to win over the 
opinion of others, all point to a culture of considerable degree. 
In the Germanic folk-assembly, we have some nobleman 
speaking and the ordinary people present merely expressing 


Samiti an institution 
of developed society 


» S.B.E, XLII- 137-8. 

® Chhandogya Up., VI (Prapathaka), 1 Of* Apastamba Dharma-Siitra I, 2. 5-6, 
» Ghh. Up., V 3.; Bri. Ar. Up., vi 2. 
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inarticulate’ approval, conveyed by noise ol arnis^ : the stage . 
'of debate is not yet knoivn to them. It is therefore not 
accurate to compare the Samiti (as some European scholars ^ 
■have done) with the early folk-assemblies of Western Europe. 

Another index of the developed stage of the Samiti is that 
President of the ^he Samiti, like the Sabha (which we shall 
pi’esently discuss) had its P a t i or 1 s a n a, 
President. For instance, see the mantra cited in Paraskara- 
Grihya-Sutra, III. 13.4 : ‘ the lord (I^aua) of this assembly 
is a man insuperable in his power.’ ' 

It is clear, as observed above, that the whole people were 
Constitution of the Considered to be present in the Samiti. But 
when, for instance, ^vetaketu goes to the 
Samiti of the PanchSlas where philosophers and 
statesmen were sitting, it would be hardly probable that the 
whole nation, without any principle of representation, ivould «■ 
be actually present. We already find in the Vedic period the 
principle of representation appreciated and variously 

acted upon : we have the Gramani or the ‘ leader ’ of 
the town or village, as a representative persona in the • 
coronation ceremony;” representatives of trade also are seen 
at the ceremony. From a passage in the ‘Hymn to the Land’ 
of the Atharva-Veda, where the Samitis iXII. 1.56, 

‘ the assembled Samitis ’) of the whole land are refer- 
red to, it seems that those who were assembled {saTtigrUm&k) 
were ’the ‘villages together’ (sarngiSmaK The village, as a 
collective unit, is well known: ^aryata Mauava ‘wandered about ’ 
with his grama, (^atapatha, IV. 1, 5, 2, 7).® In later times in 


^ Tacitus, Jloi'lbus et Populis GermaiiicB c. ii. 

» S B. E., xsix. 362. Original : gfff ?fct T 

^ See infra §211. 

I 1 

\ i I 

^ C£, “ In several passages, the word (grama) occurs with what appears to be 
the derivative sense of ‘ body of men,’’’ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Lidem^ I. 245; 
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^ in law-books, ‘the village’ fights out legal disputes ; ‘the village’ 
is even fined. The Gramani was the key-stoue of the village- ' 
constitution. The village even took to themselves the name 
of their leader (Graniani)d We have the ‘ village-together ’ 
meeting {sa7}igrd,ma) ‘desirous of agreement’ in the 
Taittiriya Sanihita ( It seems that, 
the village formed the basis of the constitution of the Samiti, 
if ntot originally, certainly, in later times, 

§ 11. The Samiti had a very long life. We find it in the 
Historical career of V’edic age itself regarded as eternal, called 
the Samiti * daughter of Prajapaii,’’ the Creator. 

It must have been, therefore, an ancient institution even 
then. Its continuous existence is attested by the Rig-Veda 
and the Atharva-Yeda, and later, by the Chhandogya Upanishad 
( 800 or 700 B. 0. ) which nearly marks the end of the later 
Vedic period. The period covered by these records extends 
over several centuries. That the institution did not far outlive 
the later Vedic age aud did not come down to the epoch which 
in its latest phase saw the rise of empires, is borne out by the 
P5.raskara-Grihya Sutra ( c 500 B. C. ) which treats the 
Samiti (called by the other name, Parishat, or rather Parshaty 
evidently as a reminiscence ( Par. G. III. 13. 4.) In 
PSraskara the ancient tradition of Samiti is merely applied 
to the Sabha, as the opening sentence indicates ( 

)• The Samiti disappears before the time of the 
JStakas (600 B. C.) We have thus the age-history of- the 
Samiti from the latter part of the millennium of the Eig-Veda 

1 See KaSika on P,, v. 3. 112, n 

® ii. 1.8.4. Of. ' wy: ' Bhatta Bliaskara 

MiiSra on TS. 

Inter- village gathering for war purposes gave the secondary meaning of ‘war’ to the j 
expression samgrdma, ’ 

3 A. V., YII. 12. 

^ Farisliat, lit. means the ‘great session.’ The meeting of the Samiti came to denote 
the Samiti itself. The form parshat is also occasionally found (Of. Baudhayana, Dh. 
S., i. 1. 9.) 
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down to about 700 B, C., a life extending certainly over a 
thousand years, and very likely longer. In the imperial epoch, 
we naturally do not find the Samiti, but we find another insti- 
tution which, as we shall see (Gh xxvii), was a’ phoenix, 
arisen out of the ashes of the Samiti, 
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CHAPTER III 


The S a b h a 

§ 12, There was another noteworthy constitutional organism 
g g in the Vedic Age and later. It was the 

distinguished S a b h S. It is described as a sister of the 

popular bodv n • • 

b a m 1 1 1 , one of the two daughters 
of P r a j a p a t i ^ This also was a popular body. Prayer for co- 
operation in the SabhS shows that discord in the SabhS assembly 
was as much disliked and dreaded as in the Samiti The 


^ Atharva-Vcda : 7, 12. 

I t i < ( 

t*tT flJTjT m-mn Prar: ser'trtf ii t ii 

1^1 ) 

^ n w sTm jiTCT siiw arPa I 

?t 5 St ^ i ii ^ ii 

3^5;t. ii » ii 

^ ^ i 

»tftr fl ii.Bii 

Translation :— 

(1) “May the Samiti and the S a b li a, the two daughters of Praj^pati, 
concurrently aid me Maj" lie with whom I shall meet co-operate with me ; may T, 
0 Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those assembled. 

(2) “ We know thy name, 0 Assembly : Narisktff verilj" is thy name. May ai] 
those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in harmony with me. 

(3) “ Of them that are sitting together I take to myself the powder and the under, 
standing in this entire gathering, 0 Indra, render me successful. “ 

(4) “If your, mind has wandered to a distance, or has been enchained here or there, 
then do we turn it hither : May your mind take delight in me !^' 

[I have adopted the translation of the hymn as proposed in the Sacred Bookg of the 
East volume on the Atharva-Veda (xlii, 138), with the exception of the rendering of 
of ?tariskid which has been translated there as ‘ mirth, ^ and, altersatively, aft 
favourable to men’ (p. 544).] 
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Sfibha is called narishta which Sayana esplaius as a resolution 
of ‘ many ’ that cannot be broken or violated ( 

„ , misf’ ^ 

Its resollltioiis Si ^ -^r-- 

^?r: ^5imw7WTSisi^ic[ 

srUT O- ‘ Hence from the inviolability the name is 
derived.’ With reference to this name, the speaker wishes 
that ‘all those that sit assembled in Thee, utter speech in 
harmony with me.' Free discussion was thus held in the 
Sabha, and a resolution of the Sabha was considered binding 
on all and inviolable. Evidently, the Sabha was almost as 
important as the Samiti. 

§ 13. It was certainly related to the Samiti, but its exact 
relationship is not deducible from the data available. Probably 
it was the standing and stationary body of selected men 
working under the authority of the Samiti. Sabhs,, means, lit., 
‘a body of men shining together.” Those entitled to a 
seat therein were invested, so to say, with lustre. They are 
pointedly alluded to.® They were objects of special respect.’’ 
The Sabha had its president, called S a b h a-p a t i.^ 
Oompsition of the seems there were ‘E 1 d e r s’ in the Sabha. - 
We meet with E 1 de rs and ‘Fathers’ 'llf 
councils in other ancient bodies holding executive authority 
(§ 43). Reference to the “Fathers” in the above-quoted hymn 
is probably to the F a t h e.r s or Elders in the Sabha, 
a view which Sayana alternatively puts forward ( ^ fqff’t: 

§ 14. One function of the Sabha is definitely clear. The 

Judicial Function of Sabha acted as the national judicature, 
the Sabha The Sabha is called ‘ T rouble' and ‘V eh e- 

m e n c e ’ in the Paraskara Grihya.’’ As ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence’ 


. 1 Cf. Jaj’arama ; ^ VlT^fB ^VtT 1 Paraskara Gyihya, iii,13.1. 

AV. viu 12 ; White Yajiir, 

: . a. Of. W. Yajur-Veda, xvi, I 

■ * See § 14, «. 2. ■ , ■ *V' 

‘ in. 13.. l Jayarama renders them as ‘sounding’ and ‘shining’ 
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were in store there for the cnlpritj the Sabha seems to have 
acquired those names, like the present day appellation 
“Crimnal” of our Criminal Courts. In the Purushaipedha of the 
^ukla Yajur-Veda, S a b h a-C h a r a, "'one going to the Sahba,'’- 
is dedicated as a victim to Justice { 30.G ). 

Again, the Big-Veda (X. 71 lO) desm-ibes the friends o1 one 
who has come back successful from the Sablig ‘joyful’ and 
‘delighted’ and the man himself as ‘free from blame 

The White Ya j ur-Veda mentions also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sabha ' , . : , 

The Jatakas preserve an old rnemorial verse, which 
says that the Sabha which has no good .people is no 

Sabha, that the people who do not speak out the Dhamma 
(justice) are not good people, that those who avoid personal 
sentiments and speak out justice are called the ‘good people’ ; 


sRl’f WwfT ^ 11^ 


§ 15. In Vedic literature the expression Sabha is used in 


Sablta a later 
vedic iustitiitioD 


several senses, for instance, to denote a hall, 
a house, the gambling hall, and the royal 


court. In our constitutional sense, there is only one late 


( ) because of perforriiauce of -justice ). ‘Trouble’ aurl 

‘Velieiaence’ are Oldenberg’s renderings in S. B,- E, xxix, 362. If Jayaiaiiia’s view be 
right, would refer to the tire which, according to the law-books, was kept in the 
court-house and which is probably also indicated by the Vedic term sahkya for fire 
(Atliarva V., viii. 10.5), See §16, n. 3, tire was kept also in the Vi d at ha. 
as ‘sounding,’ may point to the feature contributed by discussions. 

1 I 

f ^ ' 

^ Jataka, V. 509. The first half of the verse is given by Vyasa in his lawbook 
in the description of the legal Sabha (AparSrka, Y., II. 4). Instead of mnto ('the good’) 
Vyasa has widdhah of E 1 d e r s, which shows that probably the aabha \Vas originally 
composed of Elders. 
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reference in ' the X.Tl.lO, noticed above. 

The rise of the SabhS, therefore, is to be dated like that of the 
Ssmiti in |he latest period of the ^ig-Veda. Its cai’eer is 
eo*estensive with that of the^ Samiti. Even during royal and 
imperial centralisation, as we shall see, the judicial Sabha of 
the king preserved traces of its popular origin and retained 
some important popular features in its administration of 
justice. 

§ 16. The Samiti and Sabha were not the only popular 

Vimthm and Sena of the Vedic times. The religious 

life was organised through the V i d a t h a 
assembly,’ which had existed even earlier' than the 
Samiti. It seems to have been the parent folk- assembly from 
which the SabhS, Samiti and Sena differentiated, for we find the 
V i d a t h a associated with civil, military and religious 
functions (Roth )? The Sena or the Army, which was in 
early times the nation-in-arms, was regarded as a body 
by itself and evidently as a constitutional unit : 

(AV., XV.9.2) 

Much information about the Sena is not yet available, and 
we are here more concerned with the civil aspect of our 
Hindu polity. 

^ ^ 17. In later times education was separately organised in 
Post-Vedic tendency rap a 8, which were a sort of 

Vedic Faculties TheParishad or 
Convocation of learning had evidently separated from the 

^ AY. 1. 13,4. (Whitney translates by ‘council’) 

* KY. I. 60- (where fire is called the flag (Ketu) of Yidatha. Zimmer (p. 177) 
thinks, probably not correctly, that it was a smaller body of the Samiti (M & K). 

® RV. 3 , 38 5 ; pV.,''lV. 1. 4., 3.26,6. See also 

J. on Vidatha. 

* TWs and the reference in the PritWvl-SQkta.(AV, xii. I. 56) conclusively prove 
tbit the Sahha was a distinct institution like the Sen* and that it was not the building 
where the Samiti met, as taken by some scholars. 
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general national Pa r i s h a d or S a m i t i. Economic life, 
similarly, was crystallised in trade-guilds and 
guildsmerchant whose existence is traced in the 
JStakas and Dharma-siitras. ‘^-•'Tn post-Vedic times, national 
life thus expresses itself into various self-governing institutions, 
and, in doing so, it really carries forward the Vedic traditions 
of communal institutions. 




in 

HINDU REPUBLICS: 

(a) RISE AND PROSPERITY 




CHAPTER IV 


Rise of Hindu Republics 
and 

Hindu Terms for Republics 


Republics generally 
p 0 s t - V e (1 i c 
institutions 


§ 18 . Hindu Republics are auotlier illustration of 
the communal self-governing habits of the 
post Yedic age, referred to in our last 
paragraph. The early Vedas know ' only 
monarchy. Departure from this normal constitution was 
made in post-Vedic times, and, as Megasthenes also records 
the , tradition, ‘sovereignty (kingship) was 
‘dissolved and democratic governments set up' in various places.' 
The MahS-Bharata, similary, as we shall see in our discussion 
on Hindu Monarchy, considers monarchy alone as 
the Vedic form of government. -The hymns of the Rik and 
Atharvan, the view of the Maha Bharata and the tradition 
which Megasthenes heard in India in the fourth century 
B. C., all point to the Tact that republican form of 
government in India came long after monarchy, and 
after the early Vedic age. it appears in the later Vedic 
literature : in the Rigvedic Brahmana the Aitareya, and in the 
Yajurveda and its Brahmana the Taittiriya. The republican 
constitutions mentioned in these doounents will be discussed, 
for the sake of convenience and clearness, after the better 
known cases of later history.' 


* Epitome of Megasthenes, Bind II. .38 ; Me Crindie, Jfegasfhenes, pp 38, 40. 
2 See Oh. X below. 
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Ancient terms for 
Hindu republics 


The acconni-^ of Himlu States of iiou-kingly forms of 
government piesenfs a great chapter iu the constitutional 
history of the race. '.Ve will therefore pay particular attention 
■ to it in these studies. 

§ 19. Prof. Rhys Davids, in his Buddhist India, showed 
that republican form of government obtained 
in the country of the Buddha and his 
neighbours. But it had not been pointed 
out that onr literature preserves technical names for Hindu 
Republics. One of these terms which f].rst attracted my 
attention was the word G a n a. In the Aehardni/n Sutra 
of the Jaina branch of Hindu literature, I came across the 
terras .Do-rai jani and Gana-rayani (113. 1.10)’ which 
struck me as defining constitutions. D o-r a j j Sn. i were states 
ruled by two rulers; similarly, Gana-raySni would be 
states where Gan a or ‘numbers’ ruled. In other places, I 
found the word g a n a alone standing for a gaua-state. 
Further enquiry supplied evidence to confirm my belief that 
G a n a denoted a republic and that its interpretation 
as then current (‘tribe,’ by Fleet and others ; ‘corporation of 
tradesmen or cvorkmen,’ by Biibler) was wrong. I futber 
noticed that S a ip g h a was another term in the same sense. 
Some of the data on which my conclusions were based were 
set forth in the original essay published under the title of the 
present work,^ Now I am in possession of new materials 
which throw furtlier light on the significance of the two 
terms. 

. § 20, It is necessary to ascertain what was exactly meant 
by g a n a. It means ‘numbers’ ; gana-rajya 
will therefore mean the rule of ‘numbers,’ 
‘the I’ule by many ’ Here the Buddhist Canon comes to our 


Significance of ‘gana’ 


See on the sig-nificaDce of these terms hifra §§ lOO-lOl. Gana-rajya is given by 
Yaraha-mihira also. Br. S , lY. 14. 

® The Modem Eectew, Calcutta, 1913. 
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assistancPo The Biuldaa was ashed as to bow the number of 
the monks was to be made out. ’ ; — 

“ At that time the people asked the Bhikkiins who went about 
“for alms; ‘Bow man_y B lii'khus are t.hefv?', R'.-vei'eu(l Sirs?’ 
“The FTiikkhus replied, ‘\Ye d) not know, rrien.ds !’ 

“The people were amioyed... Taey told this thing to the 
“Blessed One.” 

The Buddha prescribed tlnit the brethren sltould be counted 
on the IJpisatha day by the system employed in a g a n a or 
by c'dlecti ng voting tickets: 

“ I prescribe, 0 Bhikkhus, that you couiit (the Bhikkhus) on 
“the day of Uposatha by the method of ganas (gana- 
“maggena ganetum) or that you take the voting 
tickets (salak a),” 

The Bhikkhus were to be counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting votes as done in a g a n a, or by the 
method of ballot-voting- where tickets were collected. 
In this connexion, let us also take the term // a a-p u r a k a of 
the Pali Canon," The gun a-p) U r a k a was an officer who 
saw whether the lawful quorum of the assembly was formed ^ 
before it transacted official business It literally means “the 
Completer of the G a n a.” Gana thus was the nssembly 
or parliament^ so called because of the ‘number’ or ‘numbering’ 
of the members present. Gan a-r a j y a, consequently, denoted 
government by assembly or parliament. The secondary meaning 
of Gana came to be ‘parliament’ or ‘senate,’ and as republics 
were governed by them, gapa came to mean a republic 
itself. 

§ 21. Panini, dealing with the formation of the word 
saipgh'i, in III. 3. 86 i) says that the word 


^ Mahdmgga^ II. 18 See Translation by Rhys Davids and Oklenberg in S.B.E., 
XTII, p 269. 

See infra ^ Ch. XI, on Procedure of Deliberations. 

® WIMft^flifEt, ilakamgga, III, 6, 6; Of. S.B.E., Vol. XIII, p. 897;' 
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samgha (as'agaiust the I'egiiiar sarrighu>ta^ derived from han^ 
III 3. 76) is in the meaniug of g a n a. When Panini has 
occasion to mention individual SaJiighas, he names communities 
which are known from monumental and other evidence to have 
been republican.^ In his time Samgha denoted Gana, and the 
religious Samgha does not appear to have come into 
prominence In fact, as we shall see, the latter was a copy 
of the political Samgha Known republican bodies 
are called by Kraitilya Sanighas.- There is thus not much 
room to doubt that Samgha originally meant a republic 
The most ancient work of the Buddhist, the Pali Pitaka, iiself 
confirms this. The Majjhima Nikaya ( 1. 4 5. 35 ) uses 
the terms sairigha and gana side by side, taking them to mean, 
without the fear of least confusion, the republics of the time 
of the Buddha : ‘ imesani pi hi bho Gotama sanighanam, 
'g a ft a n a ni seyatMdairi Y a j jinairi M allcina nC “ and 
“this is so, 0 Gotama, in respect of the S a ih g h a s, 
“G a n a s , for instance, the Vajjis, Mallas.” Thus 
sanigha and also gana, which are used here, as in Panini, 
synonymously, signified, par excellence, the republics. The 
republics were the samghas and the ganas at the time. Their 
secondary use, adoption by religious communities of the time, 
was just taking shape.“ 

The term gana signified the form of government. SaTpgha, 
on the other hand, signified the state, As Patanjali 
says, Sanigha is so called because it is one body, a unity 
{’sanihanana).* As we shall see presently, the Sarpgha, as 
a unit, a body politic, had its ‘ arms ’ ° like a king 
or a corporation aggregate. 


^ I tiwra; l Kasika, p. 214 (Benares, 1898). 

® See below, o vii. 

» See. the use of s a rn g h i aud g a n I in MN. 1. 4. 5, and also here § below 23, n, 

* Iti;, on Panini, V. 1. 69 ; Kielhorn, II, p, 356 (2nd Ed.) 

* See infra § 41. 
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§ 22, A wrong value to j-iuna has been assigned in the 
Contruvfcvsy on Dictionary of Mouier-AVilliains which has 

G-ana in England misled many modern' students of Sanskrit 

literature Monier-Williams trauslatetl .tiie word by the. 
English word tnhe. This meaning was adopted by the late 
Dr. Fleet in his translation of the G u p t a I n s c r i p i ions 
in connexion with the iJahiva-ijana of those records. When 
my interpretation was published, Dr F. W Thomas, the 
foremost ludianist scholar in England, pointed out that the 
‘tribe’ meaning was to be given niD. And when Dr. Fleet 
insisted on the correctness of his rendering — ‘tribe’ — 
Dr Thomas challenged him to show tiiat meaning from 
Sanskrit literature. Dr. Fleet found no authority except 
that of modern English translations of tjje Raghuvamsa and 
the Maha-Bharata. Dr. Thomas dreAv attention to the fact 
that the St. Petersburg Dictionary and some later Dictionaries 
never authorised and accepted the ‘tribe’ interpretation' 
Further data collected by me on the point leave no room for 
controversy. 

<■ § 23. Panini, as we have seen, equates gana Avith saniyha. 
„ . . No one would say that the word samqha can 

Panmi od Gana ^ ^ 

in any way be connected with ‘ tribe ’ there. 
Again, new ganas -were founded." Would that mean that 
new ‘ tribes ’ were founded ? Such a meaning would hardly 
deserve consideration 

§ 24. The Ja,takas, vols I and 11, have two passages 
The Jatakas on which help US Considerably in appraising the 
value of garia. They describe how families 
in ^rSvasti managed to entertain the BhikRhus of the Buddha’s 
Order. Some households combined into threek' and fours, in 
some cases the whole quarter combined together, and jointly 

1 J. R. A. S. 1914, pp. 413, 1010 ; 1915, p. 533 ; 1916, p. 162 
® See infra, Oh. xv. See Samannaphala Sutta (§§ 2—7); where Teaciiers, as 
founders of new schools, are called “ Sajap/w cheva gaj;? cha.”—‘ Founder of Samgha 
and Founder of gana> This also displaces the Hribe theory. 
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provided for the feasts of the Bhikkhus, while in some cases 
•‘many’ pepople managed the entertainment by ‘combining’ 
according to the ‘f/ana-bindiiirf {gmin-handhana)} Here the 
real sense of becomes apparent: assembly o\' association. 
The won] bandhaiia (the binding, Ger. dmnd’) shows the artificial 
nature of the yn^a-orgauization, as opposed to the tribal and 
primitive. 

§ 25 The best discussion on the subject is Oh. 107 of 
the ^auti-Parvan of the Maha-Bharati which tells us in the 
The Haiia-Bharata clearest possible terms what g a n a was, 
I give the vvhole chapter with traublation in 
chapter XIV below. Ganas were noted according to that, for 
their successful foreign policy, for their full treasury, 
for t'neir ready arm y,for their skill in war, for their good 
laws, for their discipline. Mantra or policy of 
s t a t e and the d i s c u 3 s i o n of that policy by the large 
number of the g a n a are alluded to. These characteristics, 
among others, cannot refer to a tribe as such or to a 
corporation of traders ; they refer t-o g a n a as an organization 
of a s a e m b i y-g o v e r n m e n t or republic.^. Its general 
meaning is assembly" and technical, assembly- 
government or a republic. 

In the time of the legal commentators, ganas as 
Hindu Law .and political institutions had long ceased to exist. 
Amara-ko#a on Qana ■ 3 ^l. commentators never fell into the 

error of taking them as ‘tribes.’ They treat them 
as artifical associations or assemblies, e// , take the view cited 
by Dr. Jolly in his translation of Narad a (S. B. IC., xxxiii, 
p. 6, n.), “ga.,na, an assembly of co-habitants.”® Dr. Jolly, 
- — ^ ^ 

^ Jataka, I. 42-2 : Kadadii tini-chattari ekato hutva, kadacbi gana-bandhanena, 
kadSohi vlthi-sabhagena, kadadii sakala-nagaram cliliandakaiqi sa^baritva. Jataka, II. 
45j gana-baDdhanena bahu ekato liutva 

^ In that meaning it is used also in the Divyavadtina which calls the body o£ 
ministers the gan a of ministers, pp. 404, 429i 

* Of. Jagannatha, Jolly, Narada-Smriti (text), 
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in fact, translates g a n a in verse 7 of iS'arada as 
assembly,’ ganS,rtham^ as ‘on behalf of Society. 
Though it IS not strictly the technical-sense of Narada, yet 
it is very near the original sense and it follfiws the spirit. 

A m a r a an author of the early Gupta time (very probably, 
under Chandra Gupta VihramS,cUtya) explains in his 
lexicon the constitutional terms R a ja k a and RSjahyaka 
as a g a n a of kings and a gana of Kshatriyas 
: ordinary rulers) respectively ( ■ . . ^ 

51% sRSTff I 11. 8, xi. 3 — 4). 

■ § 2G In the Avadana-^atahi, ^ a n a-r u 1 e is opposed 
, to r 0 Y a 1 r u 1 e. Merchants from the Middle 
nn Gana Country of Northern India had ^one to the 

‘Deccan in the time of the Buddha, When questioned by the 
King of the Deccan, * Grentlemeii Merchants, woo ib the king 
there (in Northern India)?,’ they replied : 

“ Y'our Majesty, some countries are under g a n a s and some are under k i n g s.’ - 


Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
garta-iorm-, these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distinguished from the 
royal is republican. 

5 27. A Jaina text in explaining gana says that with 
reference to human societ}^ gana is a 
Jama definition ^yith the main characteristic of 

‘possessing a mind, of being conscious. 
According to the text there is also an abuse of the 
term. The examples given of its right use are : ‘ the gana 
of the Mallas (a known republican community, as we shall 


p l-fiS n. Nilakantha in liis Vyctvuhara-Mu^iiJcha iOli. on Samvid-vyatikrania), 

equates gana with Swmgha. 

1 s; B, E., XXXIII, p. 349, verse 24. 

2 Ed. Speyer, Petrograd, 1902, II , p. 103 srraK i 

n wa g t p f hut ' ’oiu ^ sutfii i i 

. 4^ ^ I” ^ to Mr. Earaaprasad 

’ Obanda for this reference. 
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presently see') and ‘the gana of the Piira,’ the 

. P u r a assembly (see below', ch. xsviii, on the P a n r a) 
As an example of its abuse, the gana of Vasus (Vasn 
gods) is given by«the commentator. Its non-social use is 
pointed out in music {hhavn-i/ana). Non-constitutional 
g a n a s, according to the commentary, lack mentality or 
purpose [in making up the group],’ e ;/ , ‘ Vasugana ’ (the Vasu 
gods).^ In other words, the application of the word to 
a non-constitutional body is distingished. The constitutional 
f/ana is the real ;jan.a, and in the eye of t,he Jaina authority, 
it has a mind: it is an organised conscious body of men 
like the political assembly of the M a 1 1 a s or 
the assembly of the corporate P a u r a. It is a 
corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or 
chance collection. 

I 28, This passage, along with the discourse in the Maha- 
Bharata on (3- a n a s, the Jataka and the Avadana references, 
and Panini’s equation of s a m g h a with gana leave no 
doubt as to the real significance of g a n a. 

Now we may pass on from the terms to the republics 
themselves. 


1 See eh. vii. below 

II— Text quoted ill the Jaina Prakrita Encyclo- 
psedia, Ahkidhana-Rttjendra (Riitlam, 1919\ Vol. Ill, p. 812, comments : 

<1211 I 

(p 814). 

Cf. oil Paniiii, IV 2j,47 ; and IV 3. 96 where political loyalty is implied to be 

‘ with mentality,’ ‘thouglit’ , and see hf7'a § Il8 and m. 



CHAPTER V 


Republics in Panini 

§ 29. Panini gives most valuable information about 
Hindu Republics of bis time which I talce to 
PaniD! on sajngiia about 500 B.C.’ He gives Several rules 

about the formation of words connected with S a in g h a s. 
The large number of the rules impresses one with tlje 
importance which the contemporaries of Panini attached to the 
existing republics. Like auj^ other important, o-rthodox 
institution the Republics engaged the attention of the onliodox 
grammarians. Further, Panini gives an indication as to the 
part of the country and area covered by the republics in 
his days. 

With Panini, as we have seen above, the word S a in g h a 
is a technical term which denoted the political Sanujiia^ or, as 
he calls it,* the G a n a or Republic. He does not know the 
religious Sanigha, which, as we shall presently see (§43), was a 
copy of the political Samgha. In the days of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jaina Samghas either did not exist (and in that case Panini’s 
date would be about 600 B. C.), or they had not become 
important. It is to be noticed that Katyayana (cir. 400 B.C.)' 

1 This date is based on political data in Panini which iiiay”& discussed in detail 
in a separate paper. Here, however, attention way be drawn to the fact that Panini 
knew the Order of M a k k h a 1 1 Wanderers a s h n r i n, VI. 1 . 1.54 ; V . 

p. 266, ‘ilaskariiC ; see the remark of I’ataiijali on the word). The Makkhalls merged into 
theAjtvakas in the time of Makkhall G o sal a, contemporary of ihe Buddha, 
from whose time they acquired the latter designation. Anga had evidently cea.sed to 
be a separate kingdom, wliile Kosala was still independent (IV.1. 170-176). Again. 
Pariini knew as discussed above, only in the sense of a republic The 

meiition of the script of the can now be easily explained, in view of their 

identification proposed here below with the Hellenic City State of Nysa, on the Kabul 
river, which had existed long before Alexander. See also Greek letters on 
Persian coins struck in India, Kapson, IC., pi. I 

J. BOBS,I,, pp.. 82, 116. 

^ 6 ' 
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found Sims'ha in the same teehnioal sense ns Panini. tor he 
gives no narttiJ^-a to Panini, !il 3.80, iii dissent. K a u t i i y a 
(cir. 300 P> 0 ; too has. the same use hut with the difference 
that he employs it in a general sense as well (pp 36, 49, 407), 
viz., that of a corporate association. 

§ 30. Panini in V. 3. 114 to 117 gives taddhita rules with 
regard to the Saipghas of the V a h i k a 

Castes in a Sair.‘''ha , *. i i ,i i 

country, by thos?* rules, the members 
of a particular S a m g h a, when mentioned, could l)e 
distinguished, whether they were Brahmins, Kshatriyas, or of 
castes other than those. For instance, take the well-known 
example of the M a 1 a v a s, cadled M a 1 1 o i by Alexander’s 
historians^ A non-Brahmin and a nnn-Kshatriya of the 
M a 1 a V a S a m g h a would be called M a 1 a y" y a h ; tvhile 
a Kshatriya would be M a 1 a v a h, the plural in each case boing 
M Slav ah.' This points to the stage of a deYmloped, the 
familiar, Hindu society, as opposed to a tribal stage. 

§ 31. K a t y S y a n a, commenting on Panini, IV, 1, 
168, says that the rule (of the aii' pratyava) 

Katyayana ou Sa:qiglni . . . ... „ , ' . " . 

in making a derivative from the national 
designation of a Kshatriya will hold good only if the Kshatriya 
is not a member of a B a m g h a, for the rule is limited to 
the case of a m o u a r c h y." 


^ The credit of identifying the Ox7/draJcai 3im\ 2IaIloi of the Greek writers witli the 
Kshudralcas aiid Mdlavas of the grammar belongs to Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar, who was the first to correct the mistaken identification put forward by 
scholars. They had taken tliC fojmer to stand for ^ n d r a s. See hid Ant., 
Voi , 1, p 23. 

I ^ ^ t 

I 1 ... pp 455-456 

!1«IIU1U^H Katyayana t 

[^Ekardja is a technical term for monarch in Hindu politics. The term is explained 
in coronation rituals in Vedic literature* interpretation as hnonarcb’ is now 
accepted (see Macdoneli and Keith. Vedic Index^ Voi; bp. 119). Literally, it means 
the *sole sovereign.' (See Artlia^astra, Bk, XL Ob. 1, p 379).] 
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The results of the above discnssion are that S a m g h a is 
coatrasted with m o ii a r c h y, aud that a baingha or a 
Hindu republic had Brahmin members, Ksharriva members 
and other castes, i.e., the personnel of the Samgaas was not 
composed of one east‘‘'or tribe. 

§ 32. Paniai mentions the following 
Sai)i;)has or Republics by Ucime: — 


Aytidhajlrin Samgiias 
uained in Panini 


1. the A’' r i k a,^ 

2 the D a m a n i (‘and others’),’ 

the T r i g a r 1 1 a-S h a s h t h a’ or the League 

to }>of the Six T r i g a r t t a s whose names are 

8. J given in the Kasika on the authority of an ancient 

verse as follows^ — 

(a' the K a u n d 0 p a r a t h a : 

(b) the D a n d a k i : 

(c) the Kaushtaki; 

(cZ) the J.a I a m a n i : 

(e) the Brahmagupta: 

(f) the J a n a k i : 

9. the Y a u d h e y a, ‘ and others,’ * and 

10. the P a r ^ V a, ‘and others.’ ' 


Patafijali on the above says I I 1 

*frr I |l cTnff I ^ I 

^eff I ^ I y,^5f(5|=f.3 

II ctfl II %ur, 

■554'S^ I all 1 i ^n^fiT 

^sr ’^f^si'ii’N 1 WT I ^tf%: 

— Kielbora, Vol.'n, pp, ieS-Gy. 

^ HUll^lin^ll Tl'e (joniie-xioi! o£ this SQtra is vntli tbe previous one, 

AYliicli is already quoted ai)ove. 

" a n m\ 

» p 456 

^ il Ka^ikaj after this Sutra, says that 

witli 117, the dyudlia^jlvi-smnglia description ends. By Lv. 1. 178 (to be read with 
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Panini calls these Samghas S ij a d h a-j loins. Kautilya 
lias in its Dlace 8 a s t r o p a j I v i n s. Now, wliat is the 
meauihg of this ? Tiie first impression will 
Sy u'a ifa j'i ^0 iutex'pret it as ‘those who live by 

the profession of arm--’ as ! toot it myself 
in my essay in the Modern Reoiew. Bui this meaning is 
not maintainable for two reasons. The Artha ^astra contrasts 
the ^ a 3 1 1 0 j) a j i V i u Sarhghas with .R a j a s a b <1 o- 
pajivin Sarhghas, which means, according to Kautilja’s 
further discussion (p 377)' the Sarhghas whose rulers assume 
the ‘title’ (iSahJa-' of rdjan. We know from inscriptions, coins 
and literature that elected or appointed rulers in some 1 
republics did assume that title.' Now, here ‘upajivin’.eannot 
mean ‘living by,’ as a republic cannot live by the title raja. 
The meaning . which would suit both classes of Kautilya’s 
republics is the other known meaning of the verb upajlv, ‘to 
observe’ e.g., in Manu, X. 74, where a Brahmin is ashed to 
upajlv the six duties, which include making gifts," Upajlvin 
in that sense explains that the Sarhghas called ‘^astropaj Ivins’ 
observed the practice of arms or military art, and that the 
Sarhghas called ‘Rajasabdopajivins’ observed the practice of 
assuming the title r a j a u. In other words, their respective 
constitutions enjoined on the members to be skilled in military 


Sutra 168 mpra) Panini calls the Y a ii d h e y a s a jana^JCtda, a nation or country, 
i e.y political coininuiiity. 

The Pcir^vas of Panini were in the Vahika country (See § 34 infra) ^ and there were 
Brahmins and Kajanyas amongst them. The Par^vas are mentioned in the Vedas also. 
VL.I. pp 504-6. 

^ AS. XIX, p. 377. 

Cf , c. xviii. below ; also § 51. 

^ II ■as II 

^ II ■s a, II Manu, X. 

Kulluka, 
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art in the former, and on the rulers or every privileged 
member to bear the title in the latter (§ 59). 

§ 33. The Macedonian writers^ describe many of these 
republics, two of which are the grammarians’ ‘military’ 
(ayudhajivin or ^astropajivinl Saihghas ; the Kshudrakas 
and the M a 1 a v a s. Their territories and populations were 
large. Their states comprised several cities. They were very 
rich. Any idea of mercenary life is excluded by the Greek 
description. They were large sovereign states, with 
noted wealth, prosperity and civil organisation. Do these writers 
notice any -characteristics which may correspond to the 
ayudhaj^vifi? They do ; and their datum agrees with the 
interpretation which we have offered above. They say that these 
free communities were the most famous for their military 
shill} The Greek writers further describe one constitution 
the law of which made the citizens devote only limited 
attention to military matters, implying thereby that others 
did the opposite ^ U p a-j i v thus has a reference to their 
conventional or constitutional practice. The (lyudhajfvins 
of PSnini are to be taken as denoting those republics which 
considered military art as the vital principle of their 
constitution. That was the chief feature of their constitution 
in the eyes of their contemporaries, as the chief feature 
in the other class of republics was the law which allowed the 
elected president (or every member of a ruling council) to be 
called rajst or ‘king.’^ 


1 See below, Chapter viiij on Hindu Eepubiics in Greek Writers. 

« See Strabo, xv. M, on Mousikanos ; § 61, below. 

» I take this opportunity to correct the interpretation which I put on the expression 
rajas'abdopojivim formerly. I thought that it referred to all the citizens of a republic 
being called rajan^ But now I find that no such constitution existed. The republics 
mentioned in Buddhist documents, which we shall discuss presently, allowed the title 
only to the elected president, although tlie citi^iens in general are alluded to as rajans, 
in the sense that they composed the soverein body, and also that every one had the 
possibility of being elected Edjan 
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§34. Furtlier, Panini says that these republics were 

Indentification of tiio ^ the Y a h 1 k a Country. Now, 

V a li 1 k a-lan d what -was the Yahika Country ? It has been 

already realized that the people V a h i k a s mentioned in the 
Maha-Bharata were in the Punjab.’ But the significance of the 
word VS/hika has not yet been considered 1 think the word 
V&lifka means ‘ the country of the rivers,’ ' and as such, the 
Vahika-land would comprise the Sind velley and the Punjab. 
These are exactly the limits given in the Maha-Bharata : /the 
‘Vahikas) that live in the valleys of the five rivers and in that 
‘of the Sindhu as the sixth.’" From the known history of some 
of the Yfihika republics of the grammar, we can say that the 
Yahika land did include Sind. For instance, the Kshudrakas 
and the Malavas were partially in Sind.’ The Kafiika puts 
them amongst the illustrations of the V a h i k a-S a m g h a s.” 
The Yahika country was ‘away from the Himalayas,’ i. e., it did 
not include the .mountain districts.® [The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot of the Himalayas in the Punjab, about 
Jammu or Kangra.j 


^ See Sylvain Levi, Lid Ant , vol. xxxv (1906), p. 18. 

* From the verb to Jioiv, Cf. river. 

^ 1 Karna-Parvan, xliv. 7. Nage^a 

Pradipoddyota on Panini, 1.1. 75, 

The whole of the Punjab, according to the Maha-Bharata, was under one ruler, 
who was at gakala, and the people had become heterodox. This indicates the time of 
Menander axid later, 

* See also KarrjaParvan, M-Bh., Ch., xl. 41, where the Madras and Sindhu-Sauviras 
are grouped together. Of. V. Smith, J. E. A. S., 190.S, 685. 

s qrUtl sr i =#1555]; 1 ?tTgsi:...pp 455-6 

« The Maha-Bharata describes the Valdka country away from the Himalayas (K. P. 
xliv. 6). Panini also treats the mountaineers as distinct (IV. 3. 91), 
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'• § 3d. Besides these martial republics, Panini gives us the 
otlicT vcpiiMic-f I'u names of six other communities which 
from independent sources’ are known to 
have been republican about that period. These are: — 

(1) the M a d r a 

(2) the V r i j i 

(3) the R a j a n y a 

(4) the A n d h a k a-V r i s h n i 

(5) the M a h a r a j a“ : and 

(6) the B h a r g a 

Although Panini had no occasion to call them Samghas 
yet the rules show' that he knew them as republican. As we 
shall have opportunity to discuss these states in sequence, it 
is not necessary to go into details here. 

§ 36. Panini’s A n d h a k a-V r i s h n i s have to be noted 
The Andhaka separately. They, in the Puranas,are identical 

Vj-ishni Samgha the Satvats. The Satvats, according to 

the Aitareya Brahmana, had the Bhanjya Constitution, and 
their rulers were called In the Maha-Bharata, the 

Andhaka rulers are called Bliojas, and a subdivision of the 


I See subsequent chapters for the account of the republics named here. 

* ^ 51 11 8 11 a n 

® 11 8 11 ^ II a.? 11 See also the Giujapatlia on this for names of 

some other coniiminities which are known to be republican. 

* II < II IM8 II 

* B'^KItailf^ H 8 II ^ li It discnssion below on the a ha raja 'nation. 

§§ 118, 128. 

" sf ii » ii t ii !«= n 

The Bhargas are called here ‘Easterners.' According to the Maha-Bharata (Sabba- 
Parvaii, xxx. 10, 14), they were between the Vatsa territory and the Southern Mailas. 
who were not very far frojn the Videhas. Panini finds them k political community 
like the Taudbeyas, with whom he gr..ups them (IV. 1. 168-78). ^ The^ Buddhist 
records mention the Bhargas in the republican groups extending from Kosaia and 
Kaulamhi eastward.^ and place the Bhargas next to the Vatsas {Buddhist Imtia. p. 22; 

Jataka, III, 157). 

^ Aitareya BrShmapa, Bk. viii, 14. 
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Yadavas itself is latterl}' called Bhojas.’ The fact that the 
Y xishnis had uo rajans in their const) tnti on. is expi’essed in 
folklore and legend in that they had been cursed not to be 
.crowned as kings. The Maha-Bharata, in Sabha-Parvan 
(xxxvii 5), says that the Da^arnas (Vrishnis) were ‘ kingless.’ 
That they were a Samgha.is attested by Kantilya who mentions 
the Vrishni Samgha as haYo’ng come to grief by offending 
Dvaipayana in olden days.“ The Maha-Bharata gives an 
‘ ancient ’ discourse on the Andhaka- Vrishni Saihgha." That 
they had no republican ‘rajan,’ is proved by their coin which, 
in the scripts of the first century B.C., is struck in the name 
of their Gana.* 

,§37. The Vrishni coin has a peculiarity vhich distin- 
guishes it from the coins of other republics. Coins of 
republics where there was no ‘king’-consul, were struck in the 
name of the Gana,“ e gr., “ Victory to the Gana of the Arjuna- 
yanas,” ‘‘Of the Malava-Gana,” -“Victory of the Yaudheya- 
Gana.” There is one exception to this in the case of one type 
of the Yaudheya coins which is struck both in the name of the 


Executive Council {M antra- dharas) and the Gana/' The Vrishni 
coin resembles none of these varieties. It is struck in the name 
Constitutional Rsjanya and Gana^ of the Vrishnis : 

‘R^-Lnya““® “^fishfii-rajanm-ganasya:' The constitutional 

significance of the word, Eajanya, has to be 
ascertained. There is evidence to hold that in the case of the 


^ Sahhaparvan, Ch. xiv ; S' antiparvan^ Ch. Ixxxi. 

^ Ag., 1.6, 3, p 11. 

- See Appendix A, where the whole discourse has been translated. 

^ Cunningham, Goins of Ancient India, p. 70, pL IV ; J.R.A.S., 1900, pp 416 420 * 
424(Rapson), ' j , 

5 Cunningham, ibkl. pp 77, 89, pi, VI, YII : V. Smith, Catalogue of Coin, in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol I, pp. 166, 170. 

^ Hoerine, Proo. A, S. B,, 1884, pp. 138-40, 

§302° consult discussion below on ministers, under Monarchy, 

^ Bead instead of cf. Kharoshtht rajanna {J.E.A.8., 1900, p, 416.) 
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Vrisbnis it had a definite constitutional naeaning. Let us 
examine it. 

§ 38 We gather from Panini that there were two 
Rajanyas amongst the Andhaka-Vrishnis.^ He gives a special 
rule how to mention them { VI. 2. 34). The Kasika," 
commenting on that says that the rule does not apply to the 
members of the Andhakas and Vrishpis as such, but to 
their Raj anyas only, the ‘Rajanyas being leaders 
of families consecrated to rulers hip’ The names 
of several of these ‘d u a T groups of Rulers are preserved in 
literature : the Rajanyas of the groups of ^ i n i and V a s ir 
dev a, ^vaphalka and C h a i t r a k a are cited in the 
Kasika,® the P a r t y (varga) of Akrura and the Party of 
AT” a su d e V a are alluded to by Katyayana,^ a s u d e v a 
and UgrasenaBabhru are mentioned as leading their 
parties, in the Maha-Bharata (§ 197). 

§ 39. Apparently, the V x i s h n i-A n d h a k a league 
had a joint federal constitution where 
executive power was vested in two rdjanyas, with their 
respective v a r g a s, representing each division ; and this 
was probably the R a j a n y a k a of Amara.* Katyayana 
mentioning ‘the Party (Varga) of A k r u r a’ and the 

^ IK 11 ^ M* n 

(after Dikshita), vt *r 1 U5i’«IT: I 

^ ' ^^>3^ f^^i 

3 KSsika, p. 546. Chaitralca-rodltaha was probably the full name. The Kasika 
treats it as such ; Dikshita omits rodhaka as does the KSSte later on. ,• ' ■ ■- 

* On Papini, IV. 2.104 : I 1 1 

On the word see discussion below, under Ixsapada, § 268. It really means an 
assembly or council. Brinaspati (Vivada-Batnakara, p. 569) calls ga9a,p0ga(gmld) and 
similar bodies ^mrgas.' Mitrami^ra explains a 'mrgln body as a ga^ga (Viramitrodaya, 
p. 12) ; see also Nllakantha, Mayukha, I., on varga as a corporate body, and PSpini 
(V. 1. 60), in the sense of assembly whose members were counted. A Senate or Council 
(gapa) of’Kshatriyas is called E k j a n y a k a, and a council of ‘Kings,’ B a j a k a, 
by .4raara (II 8.4 ), § 25 above. See also below on A r a j a ka, § 101. 
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T arty of V a s u d e v a,’ undoubtedly draws on old 
literaHii-e. Akrura was an Audhaka leader ; and it seems that 
at one time he was one of the two presidents of the Federal 
Gouncil. This explains Krishna’s saying in the Maha-BLarata' 
that he holds authority or Ai^varya to the extent of one half 
only {ardhahhohd). Tn the tradition quoted in the Maha- 
Bharata, the party of Akrura is bitterly complained against 
by Krishna. Probably it is to a ccmstitution like that of the 
Andhaka-Vrishnis that the Jaina Sutra refers as the rule of 
opposing parties. “ 

§ 40. Changing dual groups — Vasudeva and Ugrasena, 
Akrura and Vasudeva, ^ini and Vasudeva — suggest that the 
Andhaka Rajanya and the Vrishni Rajanya were elected 
rulers. The coins were struck in the name of the Rajanya 
and in the name of the Gana, jointly. Other coins struck in the 
name of Rajanyas without the mention of the name of the 
states, have been found,^ In view of our interpretation of the 
term Rajanya, in all probability, they are republican coins. 

§ 41. Panini implies by his rule IV. 3. 127 that a Sairtgha 

state arms of the ^^^d its a n k a and 1 a k s h a n a^ Anka 
republics means a mark, and lakshana also has a 

similar significance. I propose to identify this ‘lakshana’ of 
PSnini with the ‘ lanchhana ’ or heraldic crest of later 
Sanskrit. The lakshana was the permanent heraldic mark of a 
Samgha-state which they employed on their seals, and probably 
also on their coins and standards. I The Artha^Sstra of Kautilya 
(II. 12, p. 84), in laying down rules for the manufacture of 
silver and copper coins, calls the Mint-Master ‘Lakshana- 
adhyaksha’ or the ‘Director of Lakshanas.’ The Mint-Master 
appears to have acquired this official designation on account 


^ See Appendix A, § 197. 

^ AcLSirahga Sdtra, IL 3. lO : Viruddka-rajya. 

® E.g , See Cunningham, Corns of Ancimt hidia^ p 69, pi IV. 

* !1 « I. « II a See KSakS; p. 360, Jllit; I Jiufff; I 

JIW I 
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of the lakshana he stamped on the coins. Evidently 'this refers 
to a coinage when no name, far less the figure, of the ruler was 
struck. The lakshana, therefore, in Kautilya, is the ‘royal* 
or ‘state’ mark. iThe anka, it seems to me, refers to symbols 
adopted by changing governments. An elected ruler or 
body of rulers adopted their own special anka which was given 
up when those officers went out of office. In Hindu-Law books 
we get h a s t a n k a for signature.’ Kalidasa uses the term 
got r anka in connection with a song, that is a signed song,' 
The verb ahk is used from the time of Kautilya® {and evidently 
earlier) up to Kalidasa,* and even later, in the sense of 


‘ marking with letters or figures.’ \Ye have the term 
R a 3 a h k a, in Kautilya, with which the bulls of the royal 
stable were marked or branded. Anka thus signifies an 
individual mark. It may mean even the legend or the motto 
adopted by a ruler. Reference may be made to the legends 
M a n a h k a and G u n a n k a {aibka of King M a n a, 
a'fika of King Gun a) of Nepal coins, 425-450 A.C.® This 
interpretation would explain the permanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on republican coins. In the case of 
earlier punchmarked coins without legends, a Samgha probably 
employed its special afika in initial letter-marks and otherwise, 
and its lakshana in the l^ure of an animal or river, town 
or the like. The animal- most likely is the lakshana, and the 


legend, anka^ The;ec^stiitu.tional point is that the corporate 



,ed. Jtvananda). 


Vriddba Vasishtba quoted in the 


— Meghadfita, II. 85. 
Artha^astra, II, 29, p. 129. 


(S'aJcmtald). 

» L6vi cited by Walsh, J.RA.S. 1908, pp 678-79 ; Rapson, 0.1., 32. 

The Ka^ika (p. 304) gives n a n a as an example of anka. We know that some of 
the Kushan coins bore the lenged NANA. The Ka^ika is evidently referring to that legend. 
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character of the Saiiigha is emphasised by the corporate crest 
and symbols.' 

§ 42. ■ Again by Sutra III. 3. 42, PSnini indicates a division 

Political NikAyas : 0^ republics into two classes : (1) Where no 

a species of Samgha ‘ xi p p 6 r-and-l 0 w 6 r Condition ’ exists, 

and (2) where the condition does exist.-’ By the first we may 
understand- a one- chamber constitution and by the second a 
double- chamber constitution. The word used by Panini for 
(1) is “ anauttaradharya,” and he lays down the rule that a 
SaJjigha to which this characteristic attached, was designated 
Kaya or Nikaya, meaning one ‘body.’" In Pali, 
N i k a y a has got the same primary meaning, a ‘ fraternity ’ 
(Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was composed of 
only one house Apparently the term was borrowed by the 
Buddhists from political phraseology. Three political NikSyas 
are named in grammatical literature : ^ 5 p i n d i-N i k a y a, 
Maundi-Nikaya and Ohikkali-N ikay a.‘ 

As we shall see now (§ 43), Nikaya was not the only 
constitutional designation for the community borrowed, by 
Buddhism. Sa9}igha itself was borrowed. 


^ ^ Kat 3 ?ayaDa points out that Panini’s IV 3 127 will apply to township 
called Ghosha also, (Bhattoji Dikshita), This leads us to the 

inference that townships or municipalities also had their corporate symbols or arms. 
Such arms have been recognised, in the Sohgaura plate. Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1907, 
p 528. Now their technical name, laksbana,* is disclosed by the grammar. 

® ^ ^ il ^ l> H With this S, III, 3.8 6 should be read. The latter 

refers to Saipgha as Panini understood and detined it, a political saingha, a gana. 

^ See the previous Sutra III. 3. 41 : li 

^ Ka^ika on Panini, VI. 2. 94 (p. 559). Panini'e rule is about the proper names (if 
Nikayas, I 
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CHAPTER VI 


Republican Origin of Buddhist Samgha 
and 

Republics in Buddhlist Literature 
(500-400 B.C.) 


B ucldli ist Scungh a 

borrwed from 
Political 8a7)igh(i 


§ 43. The Buddha was born in a republican people. 

He had Sanigha neighbours around him, 
and he grew up amongst them. He called 
the community which he founded “Bhikkhu 
Saipgha,” or ‘the Republic of Bhikshnsd He, probably following 
his contemporary teachers, adopted the name as well as the 
constitution of the political Saipgha in founding his religious 
Saipgha ; and'this was a reason why his religion and monastic 
organisation lasted so long. From the words of the Buddha 
himself, as reported in the Pali sutras,^ the historical connection 
between the political and religious Saingha-constitutions can 
be demonstrated. When the ‘ Chancellor of Magadha,’ 
deputed by the King of Magadha, wanted to know the opinion 
of the Buddha, on behalf of his master, as to the advisability of 
invading the V a j j i s (the V r i j i s of PSnini) — the 
Lichchhavis and V i d e h a s,- the Buddha addressed 
his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost disciple) 
in these words : — 

“Have you heard, Ananda, that the V a j j i a n s often 
“hold full and frequent assemlli'es.” 

To this, Ananda replied in the affirmative. The Buddha 
put such seven questions relating to the Constitution of the 
Vajjians, intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The 


1 Dtghanihaiya, Mahaparlnibhana Buttanta Trans, adopted from Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the BuiMlia, Pt. II, pp. 79-85. Of. Vol. XI, pp. 3-6. 

® For details regarding them, see below. 
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verdict oi the Buddha may be summed up in his own words , 
as follows : — 

(1) “So long, Ananda, as the V a j j i a n s hold juU 

and frequeiit assemblies : 

(2) “So long as they meet together in concord and rive 

“in concord and carr]/ out Va.jjian business in 
“concord (Vajji-karaniyani — V a j j i a n a c t s of 
state); 

(3) “So long as they enact nothing not alreudg established, 

^'abrogate nothing that has been alreadg enacted and 
‘^act in accordance with the ancient institutions of -the 
“V a j j i a n s, as established in former days : 

(4) “So long as they honour and esteem and revere and 

“support the V a j j i-E 1 d e r s, and hold it a point 
“of duty to hearken to their words : 

(5) “So long as no women or girls belonging to them 

“are detained among them by force or abduction : 
“p.e , law and not force reigns] : 

(C) “So long as they honour and esteem and revere and 
“support the Vajjian Chaityas (sacred 
“monumen!s) [/.t?., follow the religion established'] : 

(7) “So long as the rightful protection, defence and 
“support shall be fully provided for the A r h a n t s 
“amongst them [i.e., follow the established 
“practice and keep out Brahminic religious systems] : 
“So long mag the Va/jians he expected not to decline but to 
prosper y ■ 

Hearing this, the Chancellor murmured ‘the Vajjians 
‘cannot be overcome by the King of Magadha.' The only 
possible policy was to create disunion (m i t h u b h e d a). 

■ As soon as the Chancellor had taken leave of • the Buddha, 
the Teacher called a meeting of the B h i k s h u-S a ip g h a 
in the Hall, and addressed them : 

“I will teach you, 0 Mendicants, the seven conditions of 
“the welfare (of a community).” . 
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And he repeated the A^ery seven conditions (with 
necessary modifications) which w^ere the features of the 
practice of the Vajjians and which were -Avell-known, as testi- 
fied to by Ananda : 

(1) “So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full and 
“frequent assemblies: 

(2) “So long as they meet together in 

“c 0 n c o r d and rise in concord and carry out in 
“concord the duties of the Order (Samgha) : 

(3) “So long as the Bhikkhus shall establish nothing 
“that has not already been prescribed, and 
“abrogate nothing that has already been 
“established and act in accordance with the rules 
“of the Samgha now laid down ; 

(4) “So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 

“revere and support the Elders, the Fathers 
“and the Leaders of the Saipgha, and hold it a 
“point of duty to hearken to their words : 

(5) “So long as the brethren fall not under the influence 

“of that craving 

(6) “So long as the brethern delight in a life of solitude : 

(7) “So long as the brethren so train their minds 

“So long the Bhikkhus may not be 
expected to decline but to prospe r.” 

. y § 44. The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgha is 
a history of the birth of the Monastic Order in the world. 
This history, therefore, of the birth of the religious brother- 
hood of the Buddha from the constitutional womb pf.Jhe 
Indian Republic is of interest not only to this country, but 
to the world at large. 

It was a case of borrowing, no doubt, but, at the same 
time, there was an original idea behind it which only a great 
mind could conceive.w/The originality consisted in transferring 
.'•fhe constitution of a political corporation to religion, and 
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conjuring, np an organisation to perpetuate tbe being of that 
religion. 


§ 45. The repujDlics which engage the attention of 
Buddhist Literature were the states amongst whom the Buddha 
arose and lived. They covered the land to 

Recorded repiddics , e i i p i 

the east of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Kau^ambi and to the west of Ahga, from the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of Bhagalpur, to the 
north of Magadha and the south of the Bimalajas. They were 
the States of : — 


(a) the ^ Sky as, with their capital at Kapilavastu in 
the district of Gorakhpur including their close 
neighbours 

Q>) the K 0 1 i y a s of Ramagrama ; 

(c) the Lichchhavis, with their capital at Vaisali, 

modern BasSdh, in the district of Muzaffarpur ; 

(d) the V i d e h a s, with their capital at Mithila (in the 

district of Darbhanga) [the last two were conjointly 
called the V r i j i s or V a j j i s'] ; 

(e) the M a 1 1 a s, who covered a large area to the south 

of the ^akyas and the Vrijis, from the district of 
Gorakhpur to that of Patna, divided into two units, 
with their capitals at Kusinagara (KusinSra) and 
at Pava; 

(/) ‘the Moriyas of Pippalivana and (g) ‘the 
Bulls of Allakappa’ who were minor communities® 
[they played no important part in the history of 
Buddhism ; they were neighbours of the Mallas of 
Ku^inagara but their exact territories are not 
known® ] •, and 


^ Mr. Panday tells me that the ThMs call the Aryan population of Champaran 
a j i s [See now J. BOBS , vol. vi. p, 261]. 

* For’ (a) to (g), see Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, §§ VI. 21-27; Rhys Davids,. 
Dialogues of the Buddha^ pp, ii, 179-90, 

^ Buddlmf Lid^, pp. 22-23 ; JMaka, IIL 157. 
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(h) the Bhaggas (Bhargas) who were heighbonrs 
of the kingdom of the Vatsas of Kans'ambL* 
Politically, the most important of the group were the Vrijis 
and the Mallas. The former are noticed both by Paniui and 
Kautilya. The Bhargas were next-door neighbours of the 
Vatsas to the east, both according to the Maha-Bharata and 
the Pali records (ante § 35, n.). Their seat was evidently a 
hill fortress (Siipsumara Hill), somewhere in or about the 
district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
Janapada or a political ‘nation,’ important enough to be 
placed at the head of the eastern communities as the Yaudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the latter days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the sway of their neighbour, 
the king of the Vatsas, whose son Bodhi was ruling over them, 
according to the Jataka and the Vinaya.® They were yet a 
separate unit. 

, The ^ a k y a s were the community wherein the Buddha 
was born, being the son of the P r e s i d e n t of the ^ 5 ky a 
gana. They were under the suzerainty of the king of 
Kosala, and their independence was destroyed in the life-time 
of the Buddha by the king of Kosala Their council seems 
to have been composed of 500 members.® The §akyas are 
said to have had a law that each citizen could have only 
one wife.'* 

§ 46 I cannot do better than quote here the description 
of the administration procedure of tnese republics as 
typified by that of the Sakyan, so well 

Their admmistratioii- 

procedure siimined up by Rbys JJaYids, tti© ior6iiiost 

authority on Buddhist litoraturo. In viow of ths rosults of a 
special study of the republican organisation, I difier 
from that great scholar when he calls them clans. The 


1 B. I., pp. 8, 9. 22. 

* J. III. 157 ; V. 2. 127, 4, 199-198. ; BI. p, 8. 
s See § 46, n. 

Rookhill, Life Of the Buddha, ch. II. pp. 14-15. 

T ■ 
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evidence does not warrant onr calling them ‘clans.’ Indian _ 
republics of the seventh and sixth centuries B. G., as we shall 
see in sequence, had' long passed the tribal stage of society. 
They wei-e states, Ganas and Samghas, though many of them 
very likely had a national or tribal basis, as every state, 
ancient or modern, must have. 

v'^'The administration and judicial business” [says Prof. 
Rhys Davids^] “of the clan [correctly speaking, ‘the state’] 
“was carried out in public assembly, at which jmung and old 
“were alike present, in their common Mote Hall {SanthSgciray 
_“at Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
“King Pasenadi’s proposition (B I., p. 11) was discussed. 
“'When Arnbattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to 
“the Mote Hall where the Sakiyas were then in session.” And 
“it is to the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda goes to 
“announce the death of the Buddha, ’they being then in session 
“there to consider that very matter.* 

“ A single chief — how, and for what period chosen, we do 
“ not know — was elected as ofiS.ce -holder, presiding over the 
“ sessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
“ bore the title of raja, which must have meant something like 
“ the Roman consul, or the Greek archon. We hear no- 
“ where of such a triumvirate as bore corresponding ofiSce 
“ among the Licchavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty 
“ as are ascribed to the real kings mentioned above. But we 

1 B I., p 19. 

2 [Skt;. Sar^isthagdo'a^ lit,, the House of CommuDal Law.] 

® Arnbattha Suttanta, translated in “Dialogues of the Buddha/’ I. -liS, 

[I may quote the passage— “ Once, Gotama, I had to go to Kapilavattlm on some 
business or other of Pokkharasadi’s, and went into the ^Skya’s Congress Hall, 
Now at that time there were a number of Sakyas, old and young, seated in the hall 
on grand seats.” The Lalita^vistara, mentioning similar sessions of the Sakyas, ‘has the 

gakya-gana in session’ 

(XII. p. 115 Bib. Ind. ed ) The S^aJcya-gana probably had 
^00 members (XII)., The significance of “Old and Young” members probably is that 
Hhe Elders and ordinary members were both present,] 

^ * M. P. B , 6.23. 
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was held ' that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the 

' M a h a was the raja ; and in another passage, Suddhodana, 
civil cau^^tia’s father (who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple 
^resided Suddhodana Sakiy an), is called the raja.” 

^§47 "^Tuc -Jataka calls the Lichchhavi rulers 'gana- 

L i c h 0 h h a V i 1’ u 1 6 r s’ or republican rulers.^ The 
ooDstitution constitution of the Lichchhavis to which 

Professor Rhys Davids has alluded is detailed in a later 
document, the Attha-katha,.^ It mentions three highest officers, 
the President (R a j ai, the Vice-President (U p a-R a j a) and 
the Generalissimo (S e n a p a t i). An early authority (J ataka, 
I, p. 504) adds a fourth officer : the Chancellor' of the 
Exchequer (Bhandagarika). There is no doubt that these 
were the four highest administrg^tive officers and that they 
composed the cabinet or exfc?fli(ve;''Wthority. The Jataka says 
that the government ^k^^cited in the city of VaisSli which 
had a system of ^fortifications. The rule (r a j j a ip) 

vested in thj^nhabitants (vasantanaip), 7707 in number, 
all of whom were entitled to rule (rajunaip, ‘kings’). 
They bet ame Presidents ( r a j 5 n o ), Vice-Presidents 
(Upa-rajano), Commanders-in-Ohief (Sena-patino) and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer.* What the Jataka means to 
say is that the 770'^ of the inhabitants, probably the foundation 
families, Tho ruling class, that it is they who became' 
(honti, ‘b^ime’) the executive office-holders. The total 
population v^s much larger, divided in outer and inner 
citizens (‘Vaisalians’), 1,68,000 in number.® The rulers (gana- 
rajas) underwent the ceremony of consecration by anointing.^ 

1 Vin., 2. 181. 

^ Jataka^ lY. 148, : ^Vesdlinagare gana-mjakuldnam ahhiseJca'pohhharaniy^' 

. s Tumour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ VII (1838), p. 993, et seq, 

ffftr ciwT ; t m-m, i- 504. 

luniya J., ed, Senart, i, pp. 256, 271 [MV. and LV. being 
so old as the Ptli canon, but their tradition is old.] 
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§48. According to tbe Attha-katba when ’ Indian 
came to tbeir House of Law (p a r 1 i a.'b. W ' we shall 
tocsin used to be sounded at their House of L^- 1' society, 
parliament of these rulers, they discussed not ou;’^ of tlip'is 
political and military, but also agricultural “ud xiPTSlfierciai, 

A Buddhist book describes the L'echchhavi gana in 
session appointing a Mahattaka or a distinguished member to 
be the envoy, charging him to deliver a message on behalf 
of the Lechchhavis of Vai^ali, i. e., the gana 
transacted business on behalf of the whole people.'^ 

A parody of their constitution is thus given in another 
Buddhist book ; “amongst them (the Vaisalians) the rule of 
“having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
“elders is not observed ; every one considers himself to be 
“the raja, ‘I am the rajS, I am the raja.’ No one becjomes a 
“follower of another.” Evidently in their council's every 
member had an equal right of speech and voting ; aiad every 
one wanted to be the next president.®* 

§ 49. The President was also the highest judicial Authority. 
There was a Judicial Minister who could be even a’l outsider, 
a paid officer.* Liberty of the citizen was mop»<t jealously; 

LicLchhavi safe- S^^^ded. A citizen could not be;' held guilty’ 

guards for liberty unless he was Considered s > by ttf o Senapati, 
of the citizen tt , ,, ^ 

the Upa-raja and the Raja, o.;^parately and 
without dissent. r* 

A careful record was kept of the decisions .i' ho President 
on the rolls ( P a v e n i-p a 1 1 h a k a n’) ? in which the 

particulars of crime and punishment awarded t^j,) the citizens, 

found guilty, were entered. Preliminary enquirtPy into the ease 

k’" 

— — .. _ _ — 

onV.,Turnou--.j,A'>S.B., VII., pp. 994-5. 

^ ^ k y \ 

254. 

' r 500 inp-**Iitavistara, ch. ''iii., 
ithe Ml ^ 

^lurnour, ibid. 
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was held in the Court of the Justices (Vinich'chaya- 
M a h a m a 1 1 a s), who evidently were the regular court for 
ciyiL,causes and ordinary offences. The Court of Appeal was 
presided over by “V o h a r i k a s” — ‘Lawyer-Judges.’ The 
High Court had its Judges called the Sutra - d haras 
or ‘Doctors of Law.’ There was yet a council of Final 
Appeal, called the Court of the Eight: Ashta- 
k u 1 a k a (§ 50). .Any of these successive Courts could 
pronounce a citizen innocent and acquit him.’ And if all the 
Courts held him guilty, the matter was still subject to the 
decision of the members of the Executive Cabinet mentioned 
above. 


§ 50. This description of criminal procedure of Attha- 
katha is in keeping with the general procedure of republican 
system of justice as preserved in Sanskrit literature. In the 
opinion of the author of the Maha-Bharata, criminal justice in 
a republic should be administered by experts through the 
President ( V that 
the Elders of the Kula Court( = Kulaka) were 
not expected to connive at an offence. Bhrigu, enumerating 
different judicial authorities, implies that in the case of a 
ga'^a the deciding body was called K u 1 i k a and also 
K u 1 a.® KStyayana uses Kula in the sense of a jury.^ The 
Ashta-Kulaka thus would signify a judicial council 
of eight members, and not, as heretofore interpreted, 
‘ Representatives of eight clans.’® 


§ 51. The Videhas and the_Lichchhavis were, according 


Buddhist documents, uni’ 
Federal Qfluncil 
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however, were not confined to their own federation. The 
Lichchhavis once had formed a federation with their 
neighbours, the Malias, according to a Jaina Sutra.^ The 
confederacy existed iri the year when the Mahavira died (c. 
,545* or 527 B.C.), The Federal Council was com- 
posed of eighteen members, nine ‘Lechchhakis’ 
and nine ‘ M a 1 1 a k i s .’ ® The members of the Federal 
Council are designated ‘ G a n a Rajas.’ Probably it was 
to a federal council of this class that the technical term 
R a j a k a of Arnarasimha (§§25, 47) originally applied. 
These ‘ eighteen confederate kings ’ as Dr. Jacobi makes 
them, are placed by the Jaina Sutra, in the Ka^i-Kosala 
area. At the time of the death of the MahSvira, the empire, 
of Kosala was called the Kadi-Kosala.'* The Jaina Sutra is 
much younger in date than the Pali Canon, and if 

the Jaina book has not made a mistake in its location, 
its description would imply that the Federal Council 
was in some sort of political alliance with the Kosalan 
monarchy, for there is no evidence of a Kosalan suzerainty. 
The republics were certainly on bad terms with Magadha, and 
Magadha was the deadly rival of Kosala : according to the 
Attha-kathS, the Vai^alians lost one great battle with 
Ajatasatru, Emperor of Magadha. The leagues naturally were 
formed to oppose the great powers between whom they were 
situated. 

,, §52. The composition of the Federal Council shows that 

^he federal states had equal votes, that the federation was 

^>ed on terms of equality. T.l '*^Ras were not so great a 

. powe r t^ Federal Council 

found entered. Preliminary 

0“ ■S'.Turnou" VII., pp. 994-5. 

S ak y 

f^OO ch. iii., 

|the I ^ ... 

^ H^urDoni'i ihkl. 



HEPUBLICS IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


The Lichchhavis owing to their political importance and 
connection with the Buddha figure largely in Buddhist 
literature.^ There are indications that the general description 
in the Maha-Bharata and elsewhere applied to them as much as 
to others. Their constitution was only a type, not an 
exception. 


^ See further, § 54. 




CHAPTER VII 


Republics in the Arthasastra 
(325-300 B.C.) 

§ 53 The Arthasastra of Kautilya deals with 
K i 11 g - 0 11 1 ! Si II 1 characteristics of S a ip g h a s and the 

Republic s Imperial policy towards them.’ They were 
still important, although a decline had set in owing to the 
rise of large monarchies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter 
having discredited small sovereignties and emphasized the 
importance of large States ( § 64). Kautilj'a divides Saipghas, 
as we have already seen, into two classes. One of them 
was the class whose Consuls bore the title of Raja or 
‘king.’ As he contrasts them with the other class, he 
implies that the latter had no provision for this title and 
did not allow it. Such constitutions are known to have 
existed from the evidence of coins.' Amongst the former 
class whose rulers bore the title, Kautilya enumerates — 

(1) the L i c h c h h i V i k a s, 

(2) the V r i 3 i k a s, 

(3) the Mallakas, 

(4) the M a d r a k a s, 

(5) the K u k u r a s, 

(6) the K u r u s, 

(7) the P a fi c h a 1 a s, and ‘others.’ 


^ Ch XL, 376-79. 

® See discussion below, ch. svii., on tlie coins of the ESjanyas, the yaudhey.as, the 
Malavas, the Arjnnayanas, etc. 
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'Phe Kasika, in connection with rule V. o. ill oi Panini. 


C ll h li C S iViMli 
AI <) n a )• (• ]i ^ t') 
It e p 11 li 1 i c 


points out that M a 1 1 a s are not subject to 
the' rule, because tliej’- are not ‘military.’ ' 
There is therefore agreement between 


Kautilya and grjmmatical literature with regard to the character 
of the M a 1 1 a s. As to the L i o h c h h a v i s, we know from 


Buddhist sources^ that they called their Consul ‘the Raja.’ 
Apparently, KauUlya, by mentioning the Lichchhavis 
separately, means by the term V r i j i s the V i d e h a s only. 
PSniui gives a special rule for the formation of M a d r a k a 
and V r i j i k a," which forms we find in the Arthasastra. 
The K u r u s, according to Buddhist records,' had become 
weak as a kingdom, in the time of the Buddha. According to 
the Maha Bharata, the Puranas and the earlier authorities,'' the 
K u r u s had been in earlier times under monarchy. Their 
adoption of republican constitution must, therefore, be dated 
after the Buddha and before Kautilya. The V i d e h a s also 
had been in early (Vedic) times a monarchy. In the time of 
the Buddha, however, the V i d e h a s had adopted republican 
constitution. The V i d e h a s are treated as a republic by 
Patanjali also." The P a n c h a 1 a, s in Buddhist books are 
found divided into two kingdoms. But Kautilya mentions 
them as a republic Patanjali also finds them a republic.* 
The change in their constitution must have come after the 
death of the Buddha. The U 1 1 a r a (Northern) Madras, 
according to the AitareyaBrahraana, originally had a constitution 
where the whole c o u u t r y, as opposed to a king, was 
solemnized as the sovereign.' The other portion of the 


1 ( mr. i p 466. 

* See above, § 47. 

^ IV. 2, 131, li 

^ Bhys Davids, Buddhiat India^ p. 27. 

• The Aitareya BrShmana, in giving illustrations of nionarcliical nations, cites the 
Kurus and the Panchalas, Oh. VIIL, 14. 

^ See above, § 3 1 , n. ■ ' 

7 Bk. vill. \\\n See below, Ch. X 
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Madras, or the M a d r a s p r o p e r, ia the time of Kaiitilya, if 
not earlier, had the 'king’ - consul constitution. 

§ 54. The political history of the L i c h c h h a v i s is 
too well-known to be repeated here ^ Tney were very power- 
ful. They survived the ^ a i s' u n a k a and the M a u r y a 
empires and helped in building up the G u p t a empire. They 
founded a curious constitution in Nepal which we shall have 
occasion to discuss later. 

The M a 1 1 a s do not live so long. They disappear in 
the time of the Mauryas, or a little later’, as a republican 
community, though individual Malta families rise up now 
and then, in Tirhut and Nepal, up to the eleven centuries 
and even later.* The modern representatives of the Mallas are 
the Malla caste in the districts of Gorakhpur and 
AzamgarlT, generally given to trade. It is a common 
phenomenon in the career of Indian republics that when the 
republicans lost their political power they still retained 
their commercial intelligence and turned into traders.® The 
Panchala survived the Mauryas, for they are mentioned 
by Patanjali. But the K u r u s as a state succumbed. The 
K u k u r a s, according to the Maha-Rharata, were a member 
of the A n d h a k a-V r i s h n i league. Some of the members 
of the league apparently observed the ‘king’- consul 
constitution, while others did not. The K u k u r a s are 
mentioned in inscriptions of Western India towards the close 
of the first century B.C.® 


^ As to their allegeil fureig-n origin, the theories are hopelessly untenable : see 
(liscnsssion below, Ch. XXI. 

“ I'hey tlo not figure in Katyayana or Patanjali. 

See Levi, Le Nepal, II. pp. *210-213. 

* Gf. II. Pantlay, -L BORS, 1920, pp 262-65, on imnlern Mallas. 

® Other examples are the K h a t r i s of Sind and the Punjab (the X a t h r o i 
of the Greeks), and the Arodas of the Punjab who very likely represent the 
ancient A r a ( t a s, 

Ep, Ind,, VIII, pp. 44. 60 ; see § 57, 
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Nat ion. in-arms §55. The Other ckss of Kautilya’e^ 

R e p u ii 1 1 c s. republics is illustrated by — 

(1) the K 5 m b h 0 j a s, 

(2) the S u r a s h t r a s, 

(3) the K s h a t r i y a s, 

(4) the Frenis, and ‘ others.’ 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. The other 
chief feature of their constitution was that they emphasized on 
their citizens the duty to acquire military skill. In other 
words, they had a citizen army. Each state was a nation- 
in-a r m s. Conversely, the other class, where the ‘ k i n g’- 
consul constitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The n a t i o n-in- 
a r m s clas=i, however, did not become purely military, for 
their constitution also required their citizens to devote 
attention to industry and agriculture (varttSdastropajivina^). 
Hence they were found rich as well as strong. 

§ 56. The Kshudrakas and the M a 1 a v a s. who 
were the most prominent amongst these martial republics, are 
not mentioned by Kautilya. Probably they had already come 
pnder the imperial sway. The martial republics named in the 
Arthasastra are headed by the K a m b h o j a s. They were 
in eastern Afghanistan. They are mentioned in Anoka’s 
inscriptions as a community next to the Gandh5ras.“ 
According to Yaska, their mother-tongue was Sanskrit with 
certain bases which seem to have been imported from the Iranian 
neighbours.® They are known to Panini, for he gives a rule^ 
for the derivative to denote their king. This would indicate 
that Panini is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule 

(Ag,, xi. 1.160, p. 376). 

^ * See below, ch. xvii. 

® ii.i. 3, 4, ?fi 

Hlk. Cf- tbe Persian root thftdan, ‘ to go.' See 

J.B.A.S., 1911, 801. 

* IV. 1, 175. 
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and the exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to 
whether the ‘ r 5 j a ’ of the Karabojas was a moDarch 
or a consul. In the time of Kautilya, their constitution 
certainly did not admit of even a titular ‘king.’ The B h o j a s, 
as we shall see hereafter, were a class of non-monarchical 
rulers. ‘Kambhoj as would literallj mean ‘Inferior 
B h o j a s.’ ^ 

§ 57. The S u r a s h t r a s (Su-rashtra, lit. ‘good realm’) 
Avere in Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modern 
S o r a t h a They seem to have survived the Mauryan 
imperialism, as they figure in the inscriptions of Bala ^ri 
(about 58 B.C.'O and in the Junagadh inscription of 
RudradSman (2ad century A. C.^*) 

§ 58. The other two states — the K s h a t r i y a- s’* and the 
r e n i s’ — appear as neighbours in Sind in the records of 
the Macedonian writers.^ The Kshatriyas are called by 
them X a t h r 0 i. European scholars have taken it as a 
caste denomination ; that it is a proper name of a political body 
is now disclosed by the Artha-^astra. Ptolemy also mentions 
the nation or community X a t h r o i. Various terms have 
been used by Classical writers to denote what seems to be 
A g r a-^ r e n i s or the First ^ r e n i s ^ Apparently, the 
Frenis were sub-divided into internal units, and the one which 
came in contact with Alexander was that of the “First 


^ Paoini spells it as K a ni 1) o j a, su dues Yaska. But YSska derives it from 
hJiuj. Tbe Piamayana (I. 55. 2) and tlie Artba-Sa^tra have K a ui b o j a and 
K a in b b o 3 a, respectively. The former indicates Iranian or Pai^achi inlluence. 

2 AJp Ind, VoL VIII p. 44. The dateu's ]>ased on my own theory of chronology 
and identification of V i k r a m a witk Gotaiulputra J^atakarni Satavai.ana 
(.T.B.O.R.S, I. 101 ; Brahmin Empire, (‘Expresk, Patna, 1914) ; Modern Eenev, 1914. 
The date assigned by other scholars to this inscription is over a century Inter. 

Ep. Ind., VoL VIII, p. 60. 


* Arrian, Bk. VI. cb, XV. 

« See McGrindle, Ancient India, 
' forms are : A g a I a s s i, Age 


Its Imasion ly Alexander ihe Great,' p. 367. The 
sinae, Acensoni, Argesinae etc. 
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^ r e n i 6.”' Such divisions seem to have existed among the 
raudheyas, whose coins, marked “2” and “3,” have been 
found.' 

The X a t h r o’ i or the K s h a t r i y a s seem to survive 
in the numerous caste called the Sindhi Khafris (the 
K h a t t r i s of Sindh), a handsome race occupying the 
neighbourhood of the site indicated in the Greek writers as 
the territoVy of the X a t h r o i. The Khattris of the Punjab 
may also represent them. 

§ 59. I may here point out that the translator of the 
Artha-^astra lias fallen into an error in translating the 
passage ‘ Kambhoja- SurS,shtra- Kshatriiia-^reny-adayald as 

“the corporations of warriors (Kshatriya ^renij of Kambhoja 
“and Surashtra and other countries The rendering is against 
grammar ; ''WdayaJi,' ‘and others,’ excludes the possibility 
of a description coming in the group just preceding. 
If Kambhoja is a proper name, the rest, up to ‘ adayah,’ 
must be proper names. The description really comes after the 
enumeration closed with ‘adayah,’ in varita-iastropajivhm^. 
Both in view of our identification and grammatical 
considerations, the translation is unacceptable. There is yet 
another error to be a^mided, viz., taking ‘^reni’ here to mean a 
guild. If vartta (industry and agriculture) refers to alleged 
guilds (Frenis), it ought to have been placed after, not before, 
Sastnt, as ^renl is the last, coming after Kshatriya, in the 
group. 


^ It is, however, not impossible tlmt A g r a-^ r e n I of Alexander lias been 
abbreviated as S r e n i by Kautilya. 

® Cunningham, Colnn of Ancient India, p. 78. 

^ Shama Sastry, Kautilya'^ii ArtJia-S'dstra.^ p. 455. 

* Cf the expression ^astra«Varttah used by Y a r a h a M i h i r a 

Bri. S, v. 39) wliere the tvvo 

characteristics have to be taken as applying to the same communities. See also 
33 above. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C. 325 B.C.) 


§ 60. The historians of Alexander’s campaign have 
described a number of states as ‘free,’ ‘autonomous, 
or ‘independent,’ by which they mean republican. 
McCrindle recognises the significance of the expression 
‘independent’ but as he was ignorant of the fact of Indian 
republics, he thought that it referred to ‘the Indian village 
system ‘^Each of its rural units they ( Gret'ksJ took to be an 
independent repubhcE^ But the Greeks never mistook a village 
pancMyat for a republic; they treat the communities as 
states and not as village-units. They fought them, they 
negotiated treaties with them, they recorded details of 
their constitutions : the Greeks knew them too well to make 
a mistake of the sort suggested by McCrindle. Then, the 
Greeko may be trusted for their discrimination in matters 
constitutionrb There cannot be any room for doubt or 
controversy it we see what M e g a s t h e n e s^ the Greek 
envoy at the court of C h a n d r a g u p t a M a u r y a has 
to say. He was not a passing raider like Alexander’s 
companions but an observer of several years. He divides 
the country into two forms of government -monarchical 

and republican : , i ? 

^ They ...report every thing to the king where the peope 

^have a k i n g, and to the m a g i strat e s where 
‘the people are s e If-g over n e d. - 


1 InvamoH of India by Alexander, p. 115, ». 

» McCrindle, Megasthenes, Art. XII. Of. also 
•‘advise the king, or the m agi s tr a t e s of 
management of public affairs...” Ibid., p. 212. 


“The coiiucillors 

self-governe 


of state. 

<i cities, ID the 
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§ 61. • The republican states noted by the Greek historians 
may be briefly surveyed here. 

The Greek writers describe the K a t h a i a n s as one of 
the most powerful ‘nations’ of India. They 
were to the east of the Hydraotes or Ravi, in 
the area now covered by the districts of Lahore and Amritsar. 
Their capital was S a h k a 1 a. “Tim K(tth(nanf< fhemselve-c 
enjoj/ed the highest reputation for courage and shll in the art of 
war."^ They along with some other republican Indians had 
shortly before their battle with Alexander defeated both King 
Poros and the King of the Abhisaras. The K a t h a i a n s 
ai'e described to have formed what in Hindu tactics is called 
a ‘^akaka-vyuha’ or the ‘waggon-formation’ against Alexander, 
which presented a great difficulty to his soldiers. They 
fought very bravely and did not submit, although they were 
tremendously outnumbered.^ Their men and women married 
by choice, and their women observed the practice of Satf. 
According to Strabo, amongst them “ the handsomest man is 
chosen as hingT^ 

The ‘Kathaians’ have been restored by some sghdlars 
into the Sanskrit ‘Kshatriyas’.* This restoration isa^-crffEenable. 
First of all the forms of words which the Greek: /writers give 
are based on Sanskrit pronunciation, and K a t h a would 
be a Prakritic form, and, therefore, an exception. When the 
whole country (Punjab) used Sanskrit forms, it is unreasonable 
to take K a t h a i as based on a Prakrita form. Then, it is 
questionable whether even from the Prakrita of Kshatriya 
we would get K a th a i ; we would get some word like Khattiya, 


^ See Arrian, AnahasU^ V. 22, II A., p. 115. 

* Arrian has a tendency to exaggerate tlie number of the Indians and their 
casualties, to glorify Alexander. His figures should be always compared with those 
given by Curtius and Diodorus. 

» Strabo, XV. 30, See McCrindle, Ancient India as de&cnhed hj ClmsicaU 
Writers, p. 38. 

+ McCrindle, Invasion of India hy Alexander the Great, p. 347. 
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not liatliai. Again, vre must; not forget that for- Kshatriya 
the veiy writers give Xatliroi. K a t ii a i a stands for the 
country of the K a t h a s and the Kathaioi for the 
Katha people, as already suggested by Df, Jolly.' 

§ 62. Before reaching the Ivathaians, Alesander had 
already encountered several independent 

Uli'iiauied republics 

luciian nations or repuuiics, on 

the banks of the Ravi (Arrian, V. 21) , 

A little away from the Ravi with their capital at what 
^ ^ . the Greeks called P i m p r a m a were the 

community spelt as A d r a i s t a i, Adtestai, 
and A d r e s t a e. European scholars have proposed to 
identify them with the famous A r a 1 1 a s. But philologically 
the equation is impossible. They may he idenrihea with the 
Arishtas of Panini (VI. 2 100) and the Gana-patha (on 

P. IV. i 80).'’ 

§63. Adjoining the territory of the Ivathaians there was 
the state of the S o p h y t e s which M. 
® ' Sylvain Levi has correctly identified with 

Saubhuti. '* But it is not clear whether its ruler 

was an ' -elected ‘king’ or a regular monarch” It seems 
more probable that it was republican. It is found in 
a republican area with republican associations and 
characteristics. The Gana-patha mentions Snbhhta in 
the company of the people of Sankala.' S a h k a 1 a, as we 
have seen above, was the capital of the republic of the 
Kathas. The Saubhuti State extended up to the Salt- Range. 


1 SEE , VII, p. 15 (Intro.). Seo below, §§ 63, 83, 176, on Katbas. 

2 McCrindle, Lwasion of India hy Alemnder the Great, p 116, n. 

® lU « ^ M- 11 ^vl>jcU alludes to the Capital ot the An.slnas. 

^ Journal Asiatique, VIII. 15, p 2371^. 

^ j. ,1 ctj. + ♦- 1' uPipr AlevandBi’^s in vision with a Grieek bead, 

The coin ot the State struck altei iiiexct . . ^ i 

f. A 1 T I'pnresentativei is struck in the iiatioDal 

probably meaut to be that ot Alexaadei o ► I t n o t t ft 

name Sopliytee. . McCrindle, AUiCander, IIA, 280; Rapeon, . ., , P ■ • 

^ GanapCdha on Pacini, IV . 2. 75. 

^ AK 
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Diodorus '(XVil, 91) says that the cities subject to the sway 
of the Sopeithes “were governed by laws in the highest 
“degree salutary" and “their political system teas one to adnui'e." 
“Beauty teas held among them in the highest estimation" 
Further, “it follow^ that the inhabitants of these cities are 
■ “generally held in higher estimation than the. rest of their 
“countrymen." As atnongst the Kathaians so amongst the 
Saubhutis men and women selected their own consort without 
reference to dowry. They attached great importance to good 
looks. This practice was not peculiar to the constitution of 
the Kathas and the Saubhutis only. We find the republican 
Vrishnis also giving great importance to handsome presence 
in a republican leader.’ Amongst the Saubhutis and the 
Kathas there was yet another reason for the observance of 
this rule. “In contracting marriage they do not seek an alliance 
“with high birth, but make their choice by the looks, for beauty in 
“the children is a quality highly appreciated," because in 
the Saubhuti and Katha States, public authority claimed the 
right to determine which of the babies born in the Stat6 
were physically fit to be allowed to grow into cjlizens.' 
We need hardly recall here that this was alstT enjoined 
by the Spartan constitution. This examination^ amongst the 
Kathas was made in the second month of the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further mentioned as republics by 
Arrian (V. 24) but their names are not given. 

§ 64. When Alexander reached the Hyphasis or Beas, he 
A great Kepublic heard that beyond that river the country was 
on the Beas “exceedingly fertile and the inhabitants were good. 

“agriculturists, brave in war and living under an 


1 See § 197.7 

* “Here they do not acknowledge and rear children according to the will of parents 
“blit as the officers entrusted with the medical inspection of infants may direct, for if 
“they have remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of the child they 
‘ order it to be killed.”— McOrindIc, Invasion of India ly Alexander the Great, p. 219. 
Cf. Dio. (p, 280). See Strabo, XV, 30, for the law ofithe Kathaians, according" to which 
the hnal order was pronounced by a magistrate. 
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'‘excellent system of internal yovernment ; for the multitude was 
‘fjorerned by the ar is to cr ac y, who e.vercised their authority 
“irith j u s t i c e and moderation'^ (Arrian, Bk. V. 25).’ The 
description tallies with Kantilya’s Vdrttcifastropajfvinai.. They 
were prosperous by agriculture and kept themselves ready for 
war, fully depending on their own sword. It is unfortunate 
that the state has been left unnamed. Actual government vested 
in what the Greeks called an aristocracy. But their 
parliament consisted of five thousand representatives.' 
T he find-spot of Yaudheya coins suggests that this unn amed 
state on the Beas jvas probably of th e Y a u d h e v a s. Each 
member of parliament supplied one elephant to the state 
army. These Indians according to Arrian (V. 25), had 
elephants in greater number and of superior size and 
courage. As Alexander himself put it, the Macedonians had 
been ‘’wont to fight only against small numbers,” ’ “now 
“for the first time” they had to face really large armies. And 
they refused to move an inch forward amongst the nations 
whose very name, according to Alexander, filled his soldiers 
with terror/ There was this unnamed Republic which covered 
the land on the other side of the Beas. There was also the 
great army of the Nanda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the prospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river. Alexander’s army 
“ now began to lose heart ” and “ they began to hold 
conferences” where people “positively asserted that they 
would follow no further.” ° It was from the doors of the 


^ McCrindle, 2. I. hy Alexander^ p. 121. 

2 “All the country beyond Hupanis is allowed to be very fertile They 

^'mention also an aristocratical form of government consisting of fi ? e 
“thousand Councillors each of whom furnishes the State with an 
“elephant.” Strabo^ XV. 37 (McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature^ p. 45.). 

''i 11 A, p. 224. 

* McCrindle, II A ^ p, 226. 

Arrian, V. 25. See McCrindle, /. 1 by Alexander, p. 121. 
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unnained republic that the campaign of Alexander assumed 
the form of retreat. 


The large number of the members of their council i? 
comparable with the number of the Lichchhavi-gana (§ d7). 

§ 65. During this retreat Alexander came across a number 


Kishudrakas and 
Malavas. and Sibis 


of republics. In fact, all the States he met 
on his way back, down the Indus and up 
to the Indian frontier in Baluchistan, 


were republican. The most powerful amongst them were 
the K s h u d r a k a s and the Malavas, They are 
spelt by the Greeks as 0 x y d r a k a i and M a 1 1 o i 
respectively. They were on the Hydaspes, by which the 
Greeks apparently mean the passage of the Jhelum after 
its unity with the Chenab. The two state s formed one league.^ 
Arrian (VI. 4; says that they were the most numerous and 
warlike of the Indian ‘nations’ in those parts. “ Alexander 
“first reached the nation called the Malloi.” Near the 
Malloi there were their republican friends called the S i b o i,' 
whom the Jatakas and Patanjali know as the S i v i s and 
the ^ a i b y a s.“ The Malloi are called a race of 
independent Indians (Arrian, VI 6) ; their cities were along 
the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi. It was in the 
siege of the capital or ‘one of the cities of the Malloi that 
Alexander nearly lost his life. Owing to the unity of the 
league, the Greek writers could not decide whether 
Alexander’s narrow escape relates to the city of the Malloi 
or to that of the Oxydrakai. The strength of the 


^ Cf. the K s h a t r i y a - d V a n d V a of the Ka^ika on P. TV. 2. 45. 

‘ 2 Curtius, IX. 4. There was no king amongst them, only the citizens tilled the 
highest offices (Diodorus, XVII. 96). 

® J. VL 480 ; Kielhorn, 11. ; 282. The Jatakas find them connected with 
Sovira (IV. 401)> e.^ they then occupied the same locality wffiere the Greeks 
encountered them. In the age of the Jatakas they had 
beenmonarchicah For their republican coin, and subsequent migration, 
see § i50 below. Patanjali treats S i b i as the name of a country or state 
(v i s h a y a). 
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army as given by Gurtms, was 1,00,Q00 “ The Macedonians 

“lost their heart at the prospect of 'meeting this army” “When 
“the Macedonians found that they had still on hand a fresh tear 
“in lohicli the most icarVike nations in all India mould he their 
“antagonists, they were struck loith an 'unexpected terror, and 
“began again to upbraid the king in the language of sedition,” ' 
These Indians were regarded by the soldiers as “ fierce 
nations ” who would not let them proceed without drawing 
their blood. The fear of the Macedonians was well justified 
and is attested by the account of the personal calamity of 
Alexander and the lamentations which followed (IIA, pp. 241-2). 

§ 66 The Greek writers with their palpable desire to 
magnify the glory of Alexander' would make us believe that 
the Kshudrakas and the Malavas were crushed and annihilated 
by Alexander. But Patanjali discloses a different story. 
The former mentions the league as living, and one of them, 
the Kshudrakas, being victorious," The Macedonian writers 
themselves describe and admit their existing importance 
after the war. The two ‘nations’ sent “hundred ambassadors” 
who “all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and 
“of a very dignified hearing. Their robes were of linen 

“embroidered with in-invught gold and purple.” “The gods, they 
“said, H-ere the authors of their submission and not fear.” They 
were proud of their “liberty which for so many 
^ “ages they had preserved inviolate.” Alexander 
‘ who was very vindictive against all those who had opposed 

1 Curtins, Bk. IX, Cli. IV | McCrindle, f 1. by Alexander, p 234. 

^ Many ■fictions alto h-ave been recorded by historians concerning this aeeideiit, and 
‘^Fame,, receiving them from the original inventors, has preserved them to our oxen day. nor 
“will she cease to transmit the falsehoods to one generation after another.' Arrian, Bk. VI. 

Oh. 11). 

“ Fame is never brought tc a clearness in which facts can be seen as they are. They 
'^are all magnified when she transmits them. Even our [Alesatider's] oxm glory, though 
‘Westing on a solid basis, is more indebted for its greatness to rumour than to reality. 
McCrindle, I I, by Alexander, p. 223. 

® Patanjali on P. V. 3, 52 , Kielhorn, II, p. 412 
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him, in spite of the personal suffering to which he liacl 
been subjected by these opponents, treated the 
ambassadors wi.th uncommon hospitality. “Fie 
“gave orders for the preparation of a splendid banquet to which 
“he invited the ambassadors.” ... “Here a hundred couches 
“of gold had been placed at a small distance of each other, 
“and these were hung round with tapestry curtains which 
“glittered with gold and purple” (Curtins, Bk. IX. Ch. 7).^ 
Alexander entertained them with shows at which wine flowed. 
And the “ambassadors were dismissed to their several homes,” 
(Ch. 8)d All this does not read like the description of a 
crushed enemy, but rather of one whose subordinate alliance 
was welcomed by Alexander after he had tested their valour. 
Alexander had not only to secure his rear in his retreat but had 
also to pacify and render confident the 'seditious Macedonians. 

§ 67. That they existed before the time of Katyayana as a 
league is proved by his vg,rttika and the comments of 
Patafijali on Panini Khai^dikcldibhya^eha (1V.2. 45). The league 
did not exist in the time of Panini as he does not provide a 
form for their united army. Katyayana supplied this, and 
removed what he found in his time a deficiency. Their united 
names did exist in the Ganapatha as it was found by Patafijali, 
for Patafijali says, “Kshudraka-Jilalava-gabda^ Khandika,dishu 
pathyate," "in the K han^ik S, group ‘Kshudraka- 
"M a lav a’ expression is read (fo u n d).” Patafijali 
quotes an old verse which holds that the Kshudraka-Malava 
is not a gotra or tribal expression. It also gives a rule of 
Apisali Which the author of the verse considers applicable 
to the Kshudraka-MSlava but the rule itself does not know 
them.‘^ 


^ McGriadle, I.I.A by Alexa7idei\ pp. 248—51. * 

* Weber (HIL , p.22•2,^^.) misunderstood the whole discussion and put the cart before 
the horse when he says that Apisali regarded them as united and that therefore his 
successor Pamni lived after the union i.e., after Alexander. But both Katyayana and 
Patafijali are supplying the very want which arises on account of Papini’s rnle~a rule 
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§ 68. Ourtius says that to lead the united army a brave 
warrior of the Kshudrakas was selected, and that he was an 
experienced general (Bk. ix , Ch. 4). 

It is important to notice the composition of the so-called 
ambassadors who had come to conclude peace with 
Alexander from the two republics. These were the leading 
men representing their cities and provinces. ‘‘From the 


composei! at a time wlieu there was no suoh union. Api^ali gives no rule for them aiui 
the gramiuarian who composed the verse quoted hy Patanjali is applying a rule of 
Api^ali which had no reference to tlie Ksluidraka-Malavas. The composer of the 
verse knew the carttika of Katyayana. If this exceptional rule had been anticipated 
liefore Katyayana’s time either by Apisali or auy one else, KatySyana would not 
lislve claimed the correction as he does by his vartuka. The whole passage is quoted 
here for the convenience of those who may care to follow the discussion in the original. 
The net result is that the league of the Kshudraka-Iualavas did not e.xist in the time of 
Panini, tliough they themselves evidently existed, and that the league was a living 
institution in the time of Katyayana and that of Patanjali. The organization thus 
evidently outlived the Mauryan empire. 
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“O.rydra/cai came the Icadimi men of their cities a?id their 
^'provincial (jovcrnors Thej’^ were “entrusted with full powers 
“to conclude a treaty.” The representatives of the Malloi are 
reported to have said that '"theij locre attached more than 
"others to freedom and autonomy, and their freedom, had been 
"preserved intact from the time of Dionysius"' (by whom' the 
Greeks probably meant Balarama). 

§ 69. It may be noied that the good features and 
fine, tall physique of these free Indians are 
particularly noticed by the Alacedonian writers. The point 
is important on tlie question of the ethnology of Indian 
republics whic-h we shall consider later (Oh. xxi). 

The Malavas were apparently on the lower course of the 
Jhelum after its unity with the Chenab, while the Kshndrakas 
occupied the higher regions.'^ 

§ 70. Alexander met in the neighbourhood of the last 

The Agra-Srenis republics the A g s i n a e,-' who had 

mustered an army, if we believe Diodorous, 
of 40,000 foot and .3,000 horse. “They barricaded their 
“narrow streets, fought wish great vigour, so that Alexander 
“in pressing the attack lost a few Macedonians.”^ 


sns'Tf'cf I ?fcr i ctfi 

ifct I uw!! Tnisrt II 

l?a[UTT5t?Tft_t=TT || \ II 

i lirr i 

11 

— Kielhorn, vol, II, pp. 280-1. 

1 Arrian, Bk. VI. Oh. 14 McCrindle, Alemnder, p. 154. 

® Jbid. 

» See the view of V. Smith on the location, J. E. A. S., 1903, p. 685. 

* On the identification of this name see ante § 58. 

• Diodorous, BK. XVII, Ch. 96. JIcCrindle. Alexander, p. 285. 
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According to CnrtraB when those brave fellotvs Graiid nut 
farther resist the odds, they made, what we know now as 
Eajprd J a u Ii a r\ of their wives and children into the 
flames by setting fire to their hon-esd 

§ 71. European scholars have proposed their identifice.tion 
with ■ the Arjunayanas." But this is unacceptable 00 
philological grounds. The name is a composite of two 
words, Agra and Aren't. And the main word is found in 
Kautilya in the list of republics which did not call their 
president Raj an and which were martial" There the 
form ^reni only appears ; the member Agra show.s that there 
were probably more than one unit in the S r e n i (§ 58) 

§ 72. The next republic mentioned by the Gn eks was 
, , that of the A m has h t h a s, spelt as 

A in 1) a B It t n a s ^ ' 

Samhasta'i and Ahastcaioi: ‘ Tnty /rere n peoph^ 
“inferior to 'none in India, either for numbers or for brarerg.'' 
Their form of government was “d e m 0 e r a i i e.”’ Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. 
■‘They had elected three generals renowned lor 
“their valour and military skill.” " 

V Alexander made peace with them having received fifty 
of the foremost citizens who had come as ambassadors “under 
“the belief that they would be treated with all proper courtesy,” 
It. is stated by Diodorus that the embassy was sent on the 
Ambashthas’ having “ adopted the advice of their elders 
“not to fight.” This probably indicates that their democratic 
constitution allowed an U p p e r House, of Elders. 


1 Cm-tiiJB, BK IX, Ch 4., McCriadle, Ahxanckr, p 232 

2 ]hid. p. 367. .4t that time the Arjunaynna state Joes not appear to iiave esisteB. 

It is unknown up to P,ataiijali, ami to the Maha-Bliarata which notices all other 
republican peoples oE the locality we have been dealing with (See SahhapurmP. 
LII. 14-16). 

2 See discussion above § 53. 

* Diod., XVII, 102, MoCrindle, Alexander, 292, 

» Gurtius, Bk IX. Ch. 8., MoCrindle, Alexander, p, 252, 
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§ 73. -The A m b a s h t h a s as a political comnniuity 
are meutioued by PataSjali and the Maha-Bharata.’ The 
Puranaa say that A m b a s h t h a of the House of Aila founded 
a dynastj’ in the Punjab." The Puranas in giving the early 
account know them as a monarchical people. The change in 
their constitution thus was from monarchy to republic like the 
change in that of the ^ibis (§ 65 «.) The Puranas say the same 
about the Yaudheyas, that they too, along with the 
Ambashthas, were monarchical But the later monumental 
history of the Yaudheyas is the history of a republican people. 
The Puranic data therefore must refer to the origins." 

§ 74. The next “independent nation” was the X a t h r o i 
„ . . This restored in Sanskrit will be Kshattriya. 

K s ii a t t r 1 y a s 

As I have said above, they are identical with 
the republic which bore the proper name ^Kshattriya' as in the 
Artha-^astra. Kautilya places them together with the Frenis 
and here also we find the Frenis as neighbours to the 
Kshattriyas. As already suggested, the Sindhi Khattri 
caste, seem to be their modern representative. According to 
the division of Kautilya they did not have a king consul ' 

§ 75. The 0 8 s a d i o i were also an ‘ independent 
■ nation’ according to Arrian.' No other writer 

hdSSclCllOl 

mentions them. Their proposed identification 
with the Yaudheyas (by Cunningham)® is untenable on 


^ On Panini, IV. 1. 170 ; c/. Kadka, pp 292-3. Patafijali treats Amhashtha as 
the name of a country or state, and its inhabitants he calls Amhaskthyas. 

Sahhaparvan, Ch XS.XII, Verses 7-9, where they are placed along with the 
Malavas See also Parjini VIII 3. 97. 

* Pargiter, JR.A.S., 1914, p 277. 

The people who were to the south of the Ambashthas are called Sodrai by 
the Greek writers. (MoGriiidle, Alexander, p. 293). These SindhI people are identified 
by Lassen {2nd. Alt. II, 144, 177) with S & d r a s. But the form brings it nearer 
the S' a u dr as [SaudrSyatjas] of the Qj>. on P. IV. 2. 4, 

‘ AS'., XI., p 376. 

• Arrian, Bk VI. Oh. 15, MoCrindle, Alexander, p. 156 ; Strabo, Bk. XV, Ch. 34 
« Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XIV., p. 140. 
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philological groands They seem to be, as suggested by 
V de Saint-Martin (McCrindle, Alexander, p 156, n ), identical 
with the V a s a t i s of the Maha-Bharata {SabliSi, LIL 15) who 
appear there as neighbours of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas 
and in a group commencing with the Ambashthas. Katyayana 
and Patanjali mention the ‘country of the Vasatis’ along with 
that of the ^ibis (on P. l\h 2. 52) The Ganapatha (on P LV. 
2 53) places them in the group commencing with the 
republican Rajanyas (§ 160) 

§76 It is not certain whether the next state had a 
„ . . regal or popular constitution. Alexander’s 

Musioaiii ° . 

companions admired their constitution and 
laws. “ They regard the excessive pursuit of any art, as 
war for instance and the like, as wickedness.” (Strabo, XV. 
34). The realm was reported to be the most opulent in India ^ 
The citizens took their meals in common, a practice also 
mentioned in the Atharva Veda,^ They did not recognise the 
institution of slavery (Strabo, XV. 34). It is possible to recover 
the name of this free people from our literature. The 
identification, proposed by Lassen,® with the Mushikas cannot 
stand. The Mushikas were below the Sahya or the Vindhyas.* 
M 0 u s ik an 0 s seems to stand for what we have in the 
KasikS. (p. 313, ou P. IV. 2. 80) as M uc h u k a r 72 a to denote 


^ McCriudle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 41. 

I till • 1 I i . 


H a. n m i » ^ {j 

“Fullowing your leader, of (the same) mind, do ye not hold yourselves apart i 
“Do ye come here, co-operating, going along the same wagon-pole, speaking agreeably 
“to one another ! I render you of the same aim, of the same mind. 

“Identical shall be your drink, in common shall he y o u r 

“s h a r e of f 0 o d ! I yoke you together in the same traces ’’ 

-Bloomfield, 5. B. E. Vol. xlii, p. 134. 

- xMcCrindie, IIA,, p. 157 « 

^ Jayaswal, Hdthigumphd Liscripiloa of the Emperor Khdrarela. J. 0. R. S.. 
Vol. 17. p. B76. 
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tiie uroppu naiiie oi: a coiiatry {Maitcliahirml'o), The spelliug 
of the word is corrupt io ih priuted Ganapatha, but the KasikS 
rea.liug is .wipportec by Vardhamaua in his Gana-Eatna- 
Mahodadhi’ (’V 2o5) who gives it on the authority of 
^akataiigaja. Aaotiier reiniing seesus to have been Muehikarna:- 
{covi n^t ^uchikarnxi, {jf. R. M., p. 171). 

i" ['ho iinighbo-i'ing sticos of S a, :u bos and the Presti 
iprobalily the P r ii s t h alas of the Maha-Bharata") are 
also described as kingdoms j 

§ 70A. The city of 'the nation called Brachmanoi’ 
I Arrian, A"I. lb; Diodonts, XVII CII), also 

Brae >1 m n ii <1 1 ’ ^ i 

mentioned as the country o 1 the 
Brae h m a n s’ (Dio. XVII. CITI) was next reduced by 
Alexander. This seems to have been identical with what 
Patanj ali calls Brahmanako uama Janapadah 
(II. p. 298) ‘the country (state) called Brahmanakad 
Janapada here is in the same sense as in Panini and 
on the coins, i. e. a politically self-contained country 
or a state. The Greek idea of the identity of tribe and 
state is so sti'ong that on account of the existence of a state 
the citizens are turued iut > a tribe as in the cases of all 
other independent cities and states in the Punjab' and 
Sind, while Indiaa authorities, coutemporai’y with the states 
in question, treat their names as. derived from ‘countries’, 
e. g. Panini (IV I. 168 --177;. In other words, the Indian 
view is territorial, not tribal. 

This little republic showed great spirit and patriotism, 
and was especially marked down for revenge by Alexander. 
‘These philosophers,’ says Plutarch in the biography of 
Alexander (LIX), referring to the city of the Brahmins 
(McCrindle, I LA,, p 306) ‘gave him no less trouble than the 


^ Ed. by BLiImasevia, 18D8 (Allahabad), p. 174. 

^ The G-reeks were evidently rendering MauchiJearni, The change of cli into s is 
regular in their renderings. 

SahhCiparvan^ CluXlV , 
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‘mercenaries, because they reviled the priuces who declared for 
‘him and encouraged the free states to revolt from his 
‘authority On this account he hanged many of them.’ 

§77. To the south of the above there was the state of 
p ^ 1 Patala in the delta of the Indus. Before 

Alexander arrived, the ivhole community Lad 
migrated to avoid submission d’his preference for migration 
to submission was a settled practice amongst siuulier Indian 
republics. The Vrishiiis, according to the Jatakas and the 
Miiba-BhSrata, left Mathura and went to Dvaraka when pressed 
by Jarasandha. The movements of the ^ibis from the Punjab 
to Rajputaua and of the Malavas from the Punjab to Alalwa 
were probably results of similar circumstances. In the 
constitution of Patala their ruler was called M o e r c s.‘ It 

is evidently idontical with the derivative of Mura of the 

Ganapatha ( P. IM, 1. 151 ), which Vardhamana in his 
Gana-Ratna-Mahodadhi ( Hi. 209 ) takes as a ruler 
designation. Curtius treats him as a monarch, a confusion 
which seems to have been occasionally made by these writers. 

I Diodorus, however, gives the constitution of the state in 
these words : “M city of great note idth a p o I i t i c a I 

“c 0 n s t i t u t i 0 n drawn on the same line us the Spunian : /'or 

“in this community the c o in m a n d in w a r vested in t w o 
“hereditary k i n g-s of two ditr'erenf houses while u 
“Co 'll n c i I (f Elders ruled the ivhole state with 
“para m o u n t a ii t h o r i t yE ■ 

The Patala of the Macedonians has been identified with 
Haidarabad ( Sind ), whose ancient name is still remembered 
as PotalpurP. It seems to be the E a t a n a of . the 
Ganapatha (on P. IV. 1 14) and the Patau a-p r a s t h a 
‘a Vshika town’ of Patanjali (P. V. 2. 104). 


^ Curtius, Bk, IX, Oh. 8, McCrinclle, Alexamler, p. 256 
^ McCrinclle, Alemnchif p. 296. Diodorus, Bk. xvii. Ch. civ. 
McCrindie, Alexander ^ p. 356. 
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With P a t a 1 a the chapter of Hindu states closes in the 
history of Alexander. There were some minor communities 
on the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be accurate 
to describe as Indian.' 

§78. Some of the states treated ambiguously by the 

state. a.ubiguous!y Saipghas. We have 

described already seen a few of this class. The state 

ot P h e g e I a s is probably another of them.^ The name has 
been taken by scholars to be identical with Sanskrit 
B h a g a I a, in view of the Ganapatha’s B h a g al a? which 
comes along with the republican Traigartas. Alexander’s 
Phegelas occupied the same region. Another such state 
was that of the Glaus a i or G I a u k a 7i i k o i* (Arrian) 
who appear lo be republican. They are identical with the 
G I a u c h u k a, y a n a k a s of the Ka^ikad 
^ The major portion of the Punjab and Sind which came 
under the survey of the Greek write! s, shows only two or three 
monarchies, the important ones of which were the kingdoms 
of Poros and the Abhisaras. Otherwise the whole country 
was republican This is also evident from Plutarch’s (LX ) 
account about Poros.''' “ Alexander then not only reinstated 
‘Poros in his kingdom with the title of Satrap, but added a 
‘large province to it, subduing the inhabitants whose form of 
‘government was the republican.”* 

§ 79. Alexander’s raid and retreat did not cover the whole 
of the Punjab. There was still the valley of the Sutlej and 


^ McCrindle, Alexander, pi> 121. 221, 281. 

2 On P., IV 2 80. 

^ McCriadle, Alexander, p 111, Glaalrawhol according to Aristobonlos, G I a u sa ?, 
according to Ptolemy. 

^ On P. IV. 3. 99. 

* Not to l>e identified with Paurava, but with the derivative of Pnra of the 
Ganapdtha on P5.nini IV. 1. 151 which is given in the list of the Punjab and Sind 
ruling designations. Consult also YardhamSna (G. R. M.) on the word. 

® McGrindlej Alexander^ p, 308. 
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that of the Beas in the Vshika country to iie traversed. The 
republics in those regions are to be recovered only from Indian 
literature. The T audit eyas and the Arafpas were in 
those regions, and so were also probably some of the republics 
mentioned in the Kasika which draws on ancient literature, e.g.. 
the ^ ay and a the G oy Sil a v a s, the K a u nd i b y i s a s 
(KSgika, R V. 3. 114, p. 456). 
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Constitutional Survey of the Hindu Republics in 
Greek Writers. 

§ 80. la the above survey it would have been noticed that 
we have various constitutions. This shows that the 
constitutions wore adjusted to the particular needs and 
circumstances of the people composing the states. We have 
for instance, the democracy of the Ambashthas. 
The democracy of the Ambashthas had a Second House, 
composed of elected elders. They elected their generals 
^ also. Apparently every man in the community. 

had direct franchise, the Greeks calling the ' 
constitution a democracy. 

§ 81. Then we have the Kshudrakas and M S 1 a v as 
who had no ‘king’ consul, as they sent 100 or 150 
representatives to negotiate the treaty of peace. Evidently 
their constitution would not allow power to vest in one man 
or a small body of men. It is noteworthy that the two armies 
elected a common general. 

§ 82. Passing to the constitution of the Kathaians 
Elected ‘king’ the Kathas, we find an elected ‘king.’ 
President gtate children were born to their 

parents as citizens first and individuals afterwards, the state 
deciding as to which of the prospective citizens were perfect 
in Timbs and features’ and which of them should be allowed to 
grow into manhood. (Diodorus, XGI). The Saubhuta 
constitution was similar. In these states, man vras„r.eally, a 
poUtical animal. The individual existed for the state. To 
secure tTieliferof the group, the individual sacrificed himself 
11 
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ami his sentiments as father and ui ither. Probably it was. 
due to this law that the K a t b a philosophers glorified 
a child (N a c h i k e t a s), offered t-) Death by his father, 
as attaining immortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, which provided 
for the election of a ‘king’ consul, was what Kantilya calls 
a Raj a-^ a b d i n Samgha, a republic which recognized 
the title of Rajan.^ Such elected ‘kings’ also obtained 
amongst the Liehchluivis. The elected king was not 
necessarily the leader of tlie army. Amongst the Lichchhavis, 
the leadership of the army vested in another elected chief 
called Senapati .General). An elected ‘king’ president wms 
the feature of the ^akyan constitution as w^ell. 
v §83 In tlie constitution of the Patalas the ‘'council 
, of elders” ruled. They had two so-called 

S e c u n il Chainbei- _ - ^ 

king a, hereditary in two families, for 
the purposes of command in war only. Hereditary ‘royal’ 
families in republican bodies are also mentioned in the 
Maha-Bharata." The Patala ‘kings’ were responsible to the 
Council which in turn was piobably-. elected by the 
whole community, it being a democracy. Here we have in the 
Patala constitution a mixture of aristocracy and democracy. 


^ It. was probably a constitution at tins sort which prevailed amongst the 

Ku n I nd a s, a state whose coins were struck in the name of the king and the 

political c 0 in in u n i t y. Their king is always mentioned there as ''Amogliahlu2ti\ 
‘0/ unfailing prosperity' and the same appellation appears for centuries (150 B G 
to 100 A 0.). This was an oificial title, and not a personal name (as wrongly interpreted 
by numismatists V. Smith, CGIM , Vol I , pp. 161, 167). The leaders ot the 
Gan a of the K a u 1 i n d a s (spelt also as K a u n i n d a) are mentioned by 
V. Miiiira, Br. S, IV. 24, ( ; xiv. 30, 33. Ptolemy lias 

K 11 1 i n d r i n e ; the Vishnu P., Knlinda and the Mdrkandeya P,, 

a u 1 i n d a. Cunningham, CAL, 71. Their coins are found between Ambala and 
Saharanpur. Their proposed identification with ^Kunet^' [which ought to be KanetVl 
of the Simla hills (A.S.R., SIV, p. 126) is doubtful. 

2 Oh. XIV below. 



CONSTITUTIONAL SURVEY OF VAHIEA REPUBLICS 

The uitiaiate political authority ia ail these cases rested vith 
the G a n a or - S a ip g h a. 

§ 8i. As to the executive authority in these repiiblics, 
Executive some coustitutious delegated to a 

a II t ii 0 r 1 1 y Secoud Chamber or the House of Elders, 
while in others there are indications that it remained with the 
general Gana or Parliament. According to the Greek 
writers the Council of Elders at Patala had the 
supreme authority, and the Ambashthas listened to the 
advice of their E 1 d e r s. The Maha-Bharata says that the 
chief ditliculty in the Gana constitution is to keep a resolution 
of theirs secret, because their number is large. It is therefore 
urged that the matters of policy (mantra) should not be 
discussed by the whole Gana and that the state policj 
should remain in the hands of the L e a d e r sd Out 
set of the coins of the Yaudheyas is struck in the nam( 
of the M a n tr a-d haras and the Gana, while othe 
coins are struck simply in the name of the G a n a. Ma,n tr a 
d h a r a s mean the council which is vested with th 
authority of mantra or policy. The officers called the chief 
or leaders of the Gana thus formed the E x e c u t i v 
Body or the Cabinet. The Elders formed anothc 
body. They were like a Second House. They had varyin 
powers according to individual constitutions. Amongst tl 
P a t a 1 a s ; they were for all purposes the Govern m c n 
In the Ambashtha Samgha they were not so. Th< 
were like the V r i d d h a s mentioned in the Maha-Bhara 
who advised on matters of mutual subordination and corre 
dealings, etc. (ch. xiv). -The !'’'r i d d h a s or E I d e r s we 
not necessarily people old in age, though primarily age mig 
have been the (qualification. The Maha-Bhcirata has t 
expression ‘Eiders hy h n o w Z e d y e, i.e., by mer 
Evidently one was elected an elder on merit. 


1 CL. XIV, below. 
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The discussion in the Maha-Bharata implies that some 
0 a n a s or Pari i a m e n t s. did reseri’e • in their own 
hands the execntive policy and did not delegate it to 
their council or cabinet, as it says that the system 
is a ’weak point in G a n a constitution. Probably non- 
delegation of executive power was more general a trait than 
delegation The Ambashthas and the Kshudraka-Malavas seem 
to have had sucli constitutions. The democracies 
seem to have followed the n o n-d elegation system. 
The government of the c i t ;/-s t a t e s in the Punjab is 
taken by the Greek writers to have been as a rule 
democratic. “At last after many generations had come 
“and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved and 
“democratic governments were set up in 
“the c i t i e s.” (Diodorous, III. -38.)^ “Most of the cities 
'adopted the democratic form of government, though some 
‘retained the kingly, until the invasion of the country by 
‘Alexander’ {Ibid. 39).'^ 

v'§ 85. The states wherein the Greeks found Executive 
Aristocratic Power held by a few families on hereditary 
democracy principle, although the rulers were subject to 
a G a n a, they have described as aristocratic. In 
fact they were a mixed constitution which may be called for 
want of a better term, aristocratic democracy. 
Take for example, the state on the other side of the Hupanis 
(Beas). This had a Gana or Parliament of 5,000 
members. Yet it was called an aristocracy : “ for the 
“multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised 
“their authority with justice and moderation.” It was according 
to the Greek view “ an excellent system of internal 
government'’'^ The Gana of 5, 000 was not a direct 


^ McCrindle, Megasthenes^ p. 38. 
2 Hid , p. 40. 

® II A.^ p. 121, Megastlienes^ p. 67. 
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assembly, for only those were eHtitled tc sit there who 
furnished the state with an elephant This was the 
qualification, and a seat ia the Gana was based on 
qualification. The population was composed of “good 
‘agriculturists, and men brave in war.’ Every agriculturist 
and every fighter could not have afforded an elephant. But 
every agriculturist and fighter presumably must have been 
represented. Evidently the elephant men represented the ‘no 
elephant’ men To the class of this mixed type belonged 
also the Patala constitution. The hereditary ‘kings’ were 
under the complete control of the House of Elders. It was 
an aristocracy in form but democracy 
in spirit. 

86. The large number of the G a n a or Parliament 

of 5, 0 0 0 noticed by the Greeks is not 

Large Parliaments i, , • t t .• r.. 

Without parallel m Indian literature, The 
Jatakas describe Vai^ali, the capital of the Lichcbhavis as 
having 7,707 kinglets (rajukas). These rulers 
were composed of both rich and poor sorts who used to gathei 
in the usual assembly in the House of Law on the call o: 
stocsin. Probably ail of them did not attend as they do no 
do in modern Parliaments. 


• § 87. Hindu literature calls such aristocratic element o 
Hindu term for Gana, a Kula,^ (literally, ‘family’). Th 

aristocratic .1 r-r 1 n 

constitution Maba-Bharata treats the Kuiasoi rajas 

as belonging to the class of g a n a s. The Artha-^astr 
refers to the r S j a-k u 1 a s ‘ruling K u 1 a s’ or ‘K u 1 a 
of rajSs’ as being of the nature of Saipgha 

(S a n g h a-d h a r m i n s, p. 328.) The hereditary ‘king 

of the P a t a 1 a s would come under this descriptic 

of the K u 1 a-S a in g h a. The Law-books always tre 


S a ip g h a 


328.) The hereditary ‘king 
come under this descriptic 
The Law-books always tre 


^ Asahaya commenting on NSrada, I. 7, defines hula as controlled or managed h 
fm jpeopk ( ). On grikttani compare the verb prag] 

‘to hold/ 
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Kidas as distinct from (j-anas and both come' therein 
side by side ' Gann, therefore, pore jond simiDle, had no 
hereditaiy princip'e • an-i technically was of the nature 
0 f d e m 0 c r a c y. ' Ufien, thpi e '■■as a m i x t n re of t h e 
two, and pure Kalas w-.-rn ra'-e i h- flisiiimtion vras in 
later times igi'-oreu.' Tiie "yIio ioanUed 'ilieir 

religious ais'! fou.oded ••eli.gious Ivulasd 

This Iv u i a hii've-eer 'was a mlsoo aer, ns the hmud'crs were 
celebates and no hereditary principle could be followed. In--r 
pure K u 1 a States 's p r e m e r u 1 e r s ii i p' went by 
turns to the few f a m i 1 i e s : K u I e s u p a c li c ii e k a d h i- 
paclichaipl 

§ 88. We have conciuded this brief constitutional survey 

C U 1 tur C in these Republics. But let us uot part 

republics chapter of our republican polity 

without, a few words oa th.eir general culture. Philostratus 
m the Life of AppoiLonins of Tiictna gives the information 
that the Sophoi of Alexander were the ''ixydriicae and that in 
the time of Appollouius urbout ■iO A C ) they were regarded 
as ‘rather dabblers in philosophy than phrlosophers.’ It 
seems that the Kshudrakas in AlexuaderA time were 
noted for their philosjphic wisdom and were called the wise 
(Sop)ha.i). Similarly the Kathas .-.re famous in Indian 
literature for their Bpanishudic philo.sophy and Vedic 
learning- rhey were foilo'.ver.-s of the Krishna Yajurveda, 
their edition of that Ye^la, the Kath.uka Samhita, has 
come down to our times. In Patanjali’s time, the Katha 
recension was the ruling authority, it was recited in every 


^ Vlramltrodinia, qui.»tatiAns at pp ligand 40. 

2 Katyayanii ; ? ( nro.nntrofh^ijcff p. 42G.) ‘‘The 

assembly (or body corporate) Kiiks is called Gana.*’ 

^ See Pattavalis edited by Dr. Iloernle in Lui Anf.^ Vtd. xx, p. 347. 

^ Angnttara-Nika 3 ^a, 58. I (Voi, III, p. 7G). See discussion hifra- § 91. 
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town as !io says ia his ilahabaa^liya.' Tiieir ia\v-book, 
tile Katlmka-dharma sutra, “was also well-knoivu, aacl is 
believed to have been the basi^ of the thsLnii-sinriti. Their 
name in Hindu literature will live as lung as the Upanishads 
live and the lajurveda lives. Likewise the philosophy oX 
the Vrishni leader and that of his cousin Xemi are national 
beliefs to the present day. The Sakxas, although they 
ceased to esist by the fourth century B.C , had bequeathed 
the greatest religion to the worhi. Free constitutions seem 
to have given rise to free philosophies. Philosophy, politics 
■ and military training did not combine to develoi) a uon-human 
type of humanity. The republics were uoted for their love 
of music;' Arrian (YI. 3) calls these Indians whom Alexander 
met, ‘lovers of dance and song.’ ■ The musical propensities of 
the Vrishnis are a familiar feature in Sanskrit literature. The 
Harivamsa describes their ball and picnic (Ohs. 146 — If. 

The Artha^astra (XI, p. 376j supposes disputation (kalaha), 
on Vidya, and ^ilpa (‘science’ and ‘art’) to be a wellknown 
weakness in the republics, 

§ 89. It has been noticed as in the case of the Sikhs thal 
"•belief and polity exercise a tremendous influence in mouidini 
the physical features of man. The republican polity of tbif 
country is another illustration of this curious law of nature 
The Greeks testify to the handsome looks and dignified bearini 
of the Kshudrakas and Malavas, the Saubhutas and the Ka-thas 
The remariis of the Buddha who compared the haudsom 
Lichchhavis to a company of gods‘ go to prove the samf 
Krishna in the Maha-Bharata is reported to have alluded t 

1 On P., IV. 3. 101. 

® McCriudle, I. J. hj AJmtvdr-r, p. 1.3>5. [ Every nation regauis the singing 

every foreign nation as ‘ wiM.' It is true now; it vras true 22 cenliiries ago. ] 

^ Ft Mitra, Inch ArycniR^ Val. 1, pp 430 — 42. 

^ “Let those of the Bhikkbns who have never seen the Tavatimsa godsj g 
“upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company of the Liclichha 
“compare this company of the Lichchh.'jwis — even as the company of Tavatii^isa go{ 
Ohieaherg and Rhys Davids, S. B, E.. Vol. XT, p, 32. 
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the handsome presence or certain Vrishni leaders as a 
political, asset.’ It seems that the repiablicans consciously 
paid attention to physical culture This the Saubh-dtas and 
the Kathas even enforced by the laws of their constitutions," 
The disappearance of that physique in the land of the 
Lichchhavis which escited the admiration of the Buddha, is 
parallel to the decline of physique in modern Hellas. 
Features also seem to be amenable to what Aristotle called 
the Queen of Sciences 


^ See appendix A. 

* See on the Madras, p. 93 ?>. 
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Technical Hindu Constitutions 

{from c. 1000 

§90. Gr a n a and Kula were tvvu main divisions of 
the S a m g h a states. Betvreeu them ihf-re were various 
technical classes of constitutions. I'erins for them which have 
come down to us and their details, as far as I have been able 
to collect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest 
first. 

§ 91. The B h a u j y a constitution is noticed 
Bhaujpi cou- the Aitareya Brahmana.^ We get 

stitution some light on this constitution from an 

unexpected quarter. The Pali Canon" enumerates careers 
open to a K u I <i p u 1 1 a. Amongst these, next to the 
king-consul, we have R (it th ( /<■ ci and P e 1 1 a n i k a, 
A^oka in his inscriptions, equates Bhoja with 
Rathika or Rashtrika.'* The commentary on thf 
Ahguttara Isikaya explains the Pettauika as being 
hereditary leadership (S a p a t e y y a), come down fron; 


1 AH. Hr. VUI, 14. ? t I 

= wfuiut. ^ 

WT ^ViT-J €^Tqfo^,?4-r. -qf? 51 ?!1SR3Uhth!iqiW, 
'WJIwhSW, t f%’9 i Angittkcxi Xlkat/a, Pt. Ill, p. 7(1. 

^ Rock Series Proclainatioas V ami XIII, % 

''srqxrai (.Girnar V) ; Slialibaztjarhi XITL 

12 
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forefathers/ The R a s k t r i k a s and R h o j a k a s or 
B h o j a s as opposed to P e 1 1 a n i k a s apparently 
meant non-hereditaiy le ulership. S a p a t e y y a m (‘together- 
leadership’) suggests that in each case there were more 
than one leader. The Maha-Bharata also in its list of 
different classes of rulers mentions B h o j a as a class 
0anfi. Ch, Isvii. ^1. 54'i.' To this interpretation I am also led 
by Kharavela’s inscription which describes the R s Ii t r i'k a s 
and the Bh oisil^a » with paraphernalia of sovereignty/ Later 
inscriptions have B b o j a s and M a h a B h o j a s which signify 
higher aa i ordinary classes of leaders. Sovereignty rested in 
the Bhoja leaders. The constitution itself was called Bhavjya 
as in the Aitareya. It is note-worthy that the Bhojas, so-called 
after their rulers, appear in later literature as a sub-division 
of the Yaaavas whose earlier history we find as a league 
of two republics, caPeu the An J h a k a - V r i s h ^ i s 
(§§ 36-40) Now according to the Aitareya the S a t v a t s, 
which is the ancient name for the TSdavas, were one of the 
peoples who observed the Bhaujya constitution. 

§ 92. That this constitution prevailed in Eastern India 
also is probable on account of the reference in the Pali 
Canon, which as a rule, does not deal with institutions of 
Western India. 

Owing to their special constitution a people in Western 
India accj[uired the name Bhojas. This is probably a case 
where a nation is formed on account of its political constitution. 
The Andhaka-Vrisbnis were in the peninsula of Griijrat or 
Kathiawad. The name Bhoja or Bhaujya still 


^ A-iiduUara III, Iiulioes, p. 466 ; again ^^1%, 

commentary at p. 300. 

® Kisrr 

N N 

^ Jayaswa], Hdtkigimjihd InscrqHlo^i^ J B. 0 R. S,, III., p. 455. 
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survives iu modem Bhuj, the capital of an Indian state 
(Cutch) in the Kathiavrad Agency. Gujarat is cue of the most 
ancient seats of B h a u j y a ; bat it is likely that the 
Satvats had spread southwards, as the Aitareya places them 
in the south. If the author of the Aitareya was in the 
north of the Kuru laud which he places iu the hliduie 
Country, he might locate Gujrat in the south. 

§ 93. S V a r a j y a is taken to be a pecuuar constiiunon 
Svarajya ^^ii'^veya Brahmana prevailing in 

constitution Western India.^ The ruler or President was 

called Svarat. It literally means “ self-ruler,” The Taittiriya 
Brahmana in praising the Vajapeya royal consecration sat's 
that a wise man (Vidvan) sacrifices the Aajaiieya ana ne 
obtains Svarajya, which it explains as ‘becoming the leader ol 
equals.’ He attains ‘eldership’ {j ai sht ky a)r This 
little information shows that the Sv(i-rd>t ruler was taken from 
amongst equals, and was made President, and that 
the selection was based upon merit for Indra who is said to 
have first obtained the Svarajya 'Ajonsecration ahlrishela) is 
described as having proved his merit. Evidently this refers 
to an election or selection to the presidentship amongst the 
members of a g a n a or council It should be noted that 
the members of the g a n a according to the ilaha-Bharats 
were considered to be equals {s a d r i s S, s s a r v e.)' 
According to the Aitareya this form of government prevailed 
amongst the N i e b y a s^and the A p a c h y a s of Westerr 
India. The Nichyas would have occupied, as their uam( 
signifies, the low lands bordering near the mouths of the Indus 
and the A p a e h y a s, probably, the regions immediatel; 


’ t t ^ SsTU'SiTSit 

Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 14. 

st'KfT^ T. Brahmana, 1, 3. 2. 2. 

® See below § 124. 
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above. lu the time of tue Y a j u v V e d a. however, the 
S V a r a j y a form prtvaued ia Northern India. ’ Later 
reference than the Aitareya for this from of constitution has 
not yet been met with. 

§ 9-i. The Aitareya Braainana describes the V a i r a j y a 
Vairajv;'. ^ national constitution of some of the 

coiisutiuum ‘nations’ of the North. The locality is further 

defined by the words “by the side of the Himalaj^as.” In the 
time of the Y a j ii r Y e d a such constitution was followed 
in the South. This show's that this from of government was 
not confined only to the North but was adopted in widely 
different localities.' I have rendered the term, taking it 
literally, as “the king-less constitution;” ’’’ According to the 
Aitareya the whole country or nation (Janapada) 
took the consecration of rulership; There is no doubt that 
this was a real democratic constitution. By way of example 
the Uttar a-M a d r a s and the Uttar a-K u r u s are 
given ia the Aitareya as observing this constitution. The 
grammatical literature mentions the Madras defined 
according to d/i or direction, which signifies that there were 
at least two M a d r a s.^ The Madras were republican 
in the time of Panini and they were so up to the 4th 
century A. C. when the Guptas encountered them.® It seems 


I I » 

^ etc., iS^ YajuTvech, XV, 18. 

Aitareya Brahmana^ VIII, 14. 

I ) I I 

5^1 etc, Yajurveda^ XV. 11. 

® Of. “To this word two meanings can be given : 1) without king ; 2) sl very 
distinguished king. In this passage we must take it in the first meaning ; for here are 
tlie Janapadah^ ie , people in opposition to the king mentioned as ahhisjiikta i.e., 
anointed, whilst in all other passages of this chapter, we find instead of them, the 
rajdnah or kings.” ]\L liaug, Aitareya Brakrnana^ Vo], II, p. 518, w. 

*■ Panini IV. 2. 108. I See also the previous Sutra, and VI I, 3. 13 

where the j a ii a p a d a .<? of the North are treated. 

® Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 8. 
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that the U 1 1 a r a - M a d r a s or the H i g h e r M a d r a s 
had a somewhat different consiitntion from that of tlio 
Lower Madras. Xow, the L t t a r a-K u i' u s in 
later literature have passed into the region of fable 

and mythology, where they are noted for prosperity and 
life of enjoyment.* In the Aitareya Brahmana, they are 
a historical people lihe the Madra.?. Apparently they, 
as a separate people, disappeared in later times and 

the story of their material pu'osperity ti'an.-?ferred them 
to the region of folklore, a fate very cutrimou in this 

country where history has been often barbarised intc 

mythology.^ 

^ Cf M'dnula Paulin, Vol. L, pp 2-3 The ohl ]\lailra etipilal i U‘) ) is tini'- e 

and compared with U t t a r a K n r u ainnit the ut’ the Christian era : — 

‘‘ a great centre of trade, a city that is called S a g a 1 a. ^il•ad^e iu a •ieiiglitii 

country, well watered and hilly, ahonnding in parks tuid gardens and groves ai 
lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and niniintains and woods Wise architoc 
have laid it out, and its people know of nt> oppression since all their enemies ar 
adversaries have been put down. Brave is its defence, with many and vario 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance aichways; and with t 
royal citadel in its midst, white-walled ami deeply moated. Well laid out are i 
streets, squares, cross roads, and market places. Well displayed are the innuiuerat 
sorts of costly merchandise with wiiich its shops are lilled. It is richly adorned vvi 
hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds; and splcmlid with hundreds of thousai 
of magniticent mansions, whicli rise aloft like the mountaiu peaks t>f the lliimday 
Its streets are filled with elephant.s, horses, carriages, and foot-passeiigers, frequented 
groups t)f h a n d s o m e m e ii and h e a u t i f u 1 women, and crowded by men of 
sorts and conditions, Brahmans, nobles, artificers, and servants, Tliey resound w 
cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, and the city is the resort of 
leading men of each of the differing sects. Shops are there for the sale of Bena 
muslin, of Kutumhara stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds ; ami sweet odo 
are exhaled from the bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and perfumes are tastefi 
set out. Jewels are there in plenty, such as men’s liearts desire, and guilds 
traders in all sorts of finery display their goods in the bazaars that face all quar 
of the sky. So full is the city of money, and of gold ami silver ware, of copper 
stone ware, that it is a very mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid up tl 
much store of property a,nd corn and things of value in warehouses— foods 
drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of every kind. In wealth it ri 
Uttar a-K u r u, and in glory it is as Alakaoanda, the city of the gods.” 

* Cf Sahhdparvan. Oh. XXVIII. Also Jdfaka^ Vol. V, p. 316 ; Vol. \'I. p. 
where U 1 1 a r a - K u r ii is still a historical country located ‘in the Himalayas.' 
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§ 95. Hindu commentators failing to recognise the 
significance of the word Vaimjya (‘kingiessness’) have fallen 
into the error of rendering it as ‘shinhi;/ condition.’ But there 
cannot be the slightest doubt ns to the constitutional 
interpretation given here. Other terms of the same passage 
of the Aitareya do bear constitutional interpretation ; and 
if any additional evidence were necessary, I would refer to 
the term as used by Kautilya who treats it as a form of 
governoient and rejects it as a bad form.’ He, like his 
contemporary Greek thinkers, held democracy in contempt. 
According to him 

‘no body feels in a Vairajya Government 
‘the feeling of “mine” ( with regard to the 
‘ state), the aim of political organism is 
‘rejected, any one can sell away ( the 
‘ country), no one feels responsible, or one 
‘becoming indifferent leaves the state.’ 

The “Jaina Acharariga Sutra^ also mentions the Vairajya 
in giving different kinds of constitutions. And the MahS- 
Bharata^ notices V i r a j as one of the official titles of 
ruler. 

§96 The ‘capital’ of the Madras is noted though not 
named by Panini. We know fx-om other sources^ that it was 
^ a k a 1 a which is supposed to be identical with modern 
Sialkot. If the identification is correct, the ^akala must have 
been originally the seat the Uttara Madras 

In the 2ud cencury B. C., the capital was under Menander 
according to the Milinda Panho. It seems that the Madras 


I — Artka-S'dstra^ VIII. 2, p. 323 Mr. Shania Shastiy>s 
translation is hopelessly confused, He takes Vahajya to mean ‘‘foreign rule, which 
“comes into existence by seizing the country from its king still alive.” p, 395. 

2 Aydranga Suttam, (Jacobi’s edition) p. 83. Verajjdni etc. 

^ TTSfl Santi, LXVIII, 54. 

^ Mahdbhdraia^ Karmparvan^ Chs. XI., XLIV, 
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then left their original home anti migrated to lower regions 
where they were fonrid still flourishing in the Gupta age.‘ 

§ 97. It is evident that the Ba-^’itrlhis of the West, 
Rashtrika who in Asoka’s inscriptions' are in the 
constitution group of the Bhojas and Pitenikas, w-ere a 

non-monarchical community. No king of theirs is noticed 
by A^oka. Kharavela also mentions them in the plural, 
fighting him in league with the B h o j a k a a, and with 
paraphernalia of sovereignty." No doubt now remains as to 
their republican character. As pointed out above the Pali 
Canon knows and names the Rashtrikd or Rafthika class 
of rulers.^ 

. According to the implication of the commentary, the 
R a s h t r i k a-S a p a ty a [Sapateyyam] or ‘board of leaders 
^..-were not hereditary.^ They were therefore elected. The 
mention in the Pali authority goes to indicate thatthe R&ihtrilu 
constitution was also very probably known to Eastern India 
Like the Bhaujya this too gave a national name to thi 
Rdjshtrikas of the West. The country named S u-r a s h t r i 
of Western India probably owed its origin to a RSsJitriki 
constitution. In the Artha-^astra, the Su-rSshtras are 
republic where no king-consul was allowed.® The territori? 
appellations Rashtrika and S u-^'S s h t r a seem to hav 
been derived from this republican constitution 

§ 99. The passage in the Pali Canon noticed above plac( 
the Pettanikasby the side of the Ras! 

Pettanika , 

tnkas, and, as we have seen, the term denoR 
‘hereditary leaders.’ Theirs appears to have been really 
perverted form of the Rashtrika, or rather the B h o j a, for 

^ Fleet, GiqUa Imcrrpfiom^ p. 8, 

2 See above § 91. 

See ante p 90, 3 

4- Aiicjuttra Nikaya, Yol. 111. LYIII. 1. See above § 91 w. 2. 

* Angutiara Nikaya^ Yol iii, p. 466, where the Pettanika, as opposet 
R a t t h i k a, is hereditary. 

® Artka S'mtra p. 376 ; See above §§ 55, 57. 
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of government, where rulers or leaders had managed to become 
hereditary. In the Altareya Brahmana itself, one class of Bhojas 
are distinguished from the other by the expression Bhoja 
■pitaram (VlII. 12) or' h e r e d i t a r y B ii o j a (literally, who 
himself a Bhoja would also be the father of a Bhoja). The 
commentary to the Anguttara Nikaya has in one place^ 
hh utt 5, n u h huff a m h h n m J at i ( = Pi' i f a a / k a) which 
would signify a Bhoja Pettanika. The Pettanika 
oligarchy, or xorobably aristocracy, was prevalent in Western 
India as evidenced by Anoka’s inscriptions. That it existed in 
Eastern India is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage. 

§ 100. Kautilya discusses the constitution called 
D V a i r a j y a D V a i r S, j y ‘I in connection with the 

constitLition Vairajya. He characterises the D v a i r a j y a, 

“ the rule of two,” as a constitution of rivalry and mutual 
conflict leading to final destruction.^ It should be noticed that 
the Acharanga Sutra also refers to' this constitution and treats 
it as distinct from the G a n a government. This ‘rule of two’ 
was neither a monarchy nor an aristocrcy. It is a constitution 
peculiar to the history of India. Historical instances of this 
constitution are known to our literature and inscriptions, 
iy y.a..n.-.tj, in some period of Hindu history was under this 
constitution, for the Maha-Bharata relates that Avanti was 
under Vinda and Auuvinda, two kings ruling jointly." 
The inscriptional instances have caused much confusion to 
Indian epigraphists and they found no solution of the riddle. 
In the 6th and 7 th centuries of the Christian era, Nepal 
was under such a constitution. Simultaneous inscriptions of 
the kings of the Lichchhavi family and the Thakuri family are 
found at Kathmandu.'* These are orders issued from two 


1 Anguttaira Nikaga^ Vol. Ill, ladices, p. 456. 


— rtha-S'astra , 

^ SabJidparvan, Ch, 3 1 ; Ud. P. 165, etc. 

^ Fleet, Gupta InscrqAions, App. IV. 


p. 


323. 
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places in the same capital and the dates prove that the two 
dynasties were ruling simultaneously. Epigraphists not 
knowing the D v a i r a j y a form of government could not 
see the real significance. They were therefore forced 
to suppose an imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, 
however, excusable, as the idea of Dvairajya is so foreign to 
modern mind. PW;?2(2 /hc/e such a constitution is unthinkable 
and unworkable. Its working in India constitutes a unique 
constitutional experiment and success. The constitution in 
Nepal lasted for a long time. Hobbes’ doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty would not allow a foreign student to grasp the 
inscriptions of Nepal. But in India, where joint-family is a 
living doctrine it is explicable. Such a constitution was feasible 
only in a country where the juristic notion of the 
MitaksharS family could develop into a practical 
principle. It seems that the legal principle of joint property 
and joint enjoyment was transferred to the region of politics 
and acted upon, whereby ‘conflict,’ ‘rivalry’ and ‘annihilation’ 
could be avoided for centuries. The Nepal families were not 
i-elated by blood. It was only the constitution which made 
them joint twins in sovereignty. The references in the 
Artha-Sastra and the Acharahga Sutra indicate that the 
constitution was not a very rare thing in Hindu India. 

* J §101. The A r a j a k a or ‘u o u - r u 1 e r ” was an idea- 
, listic constitution which came to be the object 

The n 0 o-r 11 1 e r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

state ’ of derision of political writers of Hindu India. 

The ideal of this constitution was that- Law was to be taken a s 
the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. The basis 
of the state was considered to be a mutual agreement or 
social contract between the citizens. This was an extreme 


democracy almost Tolstoian in 


ideal The Mah5-Bharata® from 


1 This technical A r a j a k a does not mean anarchy. For anarchy, Hind, 
politics uses a special term, /// at s y a ^ n y a y lu e. g., AS ; I. 4, p. . ; Kliaiimpu 
copper plate {E.I,, IV. 248), Manu, A II. 20. 

= S'antiparvan, Ch. LIX : In the beginning of the Current Cycle there was n 
monarchy and no monarch, and there -was no man appointed to executive governmem 


13 
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which the above deocription is taken, ridicules the constitution 
and says tnat the framers of this legal state found out their 


In fact, there no oseciitive power. Tlie rule of law and government of law was 
•established. Tliis guverniuent ut law did nut last fur want of mutual confidence. 
Hence monarchy was intruduced. 

[In another place the same tlieory is expressed to this eliect: 

Subjects in the A r a j a k a s t c t o becoming anarchical formed resolutions in 
an assembly and in a d e la w s for control of violence and crime. All the castes 
for the sake of confidence entered into a g r e e m e n t to live by the contract. 
But wljen they were not satisfied with the working of thu system they complained 
to the Creator who recomuiended them a sovereign, and a kin g was elected. 

Tin’s occurs in Chapter LXVII. Both traditions relate to the same theory. 

USti: ^ II 

’ITT WTt WTci 1 

t i 

’ft’s^suT i 

gjjjrwsT; ¥rTcj6T|iR n 

Ch. LIX. gl. 13—17, 

In gloka 22, they approach Braluuan who writes a hook on government and 
recommends a king (ijas/nin). 

Chapter LXVII, 

R’lTTlt gsiSIT’TWk 1 

uviT ’jfcirtr^m ii » ii 

F5!t: i 

’PW’f trtstt gian®f it I'S ii 

Tirefi^; TiTRTf^fk m: i 

ii ii 

5^ st: f¥R5iTW35n iiFci i 

erraTfT Tura' irst i k ii 

fticfWfTi I 

PesagRi^ Tmskg’t 1 T' II 
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mistake when the arrangement would work no more, with the 
result that nobody obeyed the jaw withoiii sanction ; when the 
law would not rule, the citizens of ibis form of g'overumtnt took 
to monarchy. I was inclined to regard this “non-rnler” (ardjalia; 
constitution as a mere fiction of Hindu poliricians who, I tboiighr, 
wanted to invent it as an argument against republican theories 
of social contract and rule of law. But the 
Jaina Sutra compels me to take it as a constitutional 
experiment which had been tried more than once in this country. 
The Sutra mentions the form as a living institution.’ The 
group where this constitution occurs is composed of all 
real and historical forms of government. It gives : 

(a) Non-ruler States, 

(b) G a n a-r u 1 e d States, 

'c) Yuvaraja- ruled States, 

(d) Two-ruled States, 

(e) Vairajya States, 

(/) ‘ V i r u d d h a - r a j j a n i * or States ruled 
by parties. 

The (c) class evidently refers to a government like the one 
over which Kharavela presided before his coronation (Yova- 
rajam pasasitam). Legally such a period of rule was considered 
as interregnum. Government was probably in the hands of 
some council of regency, the sovereign being too young. The 
(/) class seems to refer to the rule of parties as in the case 
of the Andhaka-Vrishnis. 

The Jaina Sutra says that all these states are unsafe for a 
monk or a nun to go to, as they are suspicious, prone to sus- 
pect strange ascetics as political spies. We know from the 


^ Se bbikkha ra 2 ganiaringamaia dfiijjaiuane amtara se arayani va ganaraySni y 
juvarayani va dorajjani va, verajjani va vinuldharajj^ni va, sati iadhe vibar! 
samtharamanehini janavaeliiin, no viharavattiyae pavajjejja gainanae. kevalf buya 
ayanam eyam ; te nain bala : ayam tene tam ceva java gainanae, tato samjaySm e' 
gamanugamain duijjejia* Ayaramgasuttani (Eu. Jacobi) 11, 3-140. 
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Artha-Sastra that spies geaeraliy ;-ook ths garb of sectarian 
ascetics. 

Very Siiiail states on the doctrinaire principle of ‘no man- 
ruler state’ Gouicl have existed. There must have been Hindu 
'llazzinis and Hindu Tolstois to found and vrork such glorious 
but weli-nigh impossible constitutions. 

§ 102. Another passage in the Jaiua Sutra * (II. 1.2.2.) gives 
. , , tliree classes of rulers : U q r a (Uqqa). 

U r d an«l i1 a] d u- , . i 

ya 1 . inns of -overn- /> li 0 ] a, anci K d j a n ?/ a, {then follow 
the Kshatriyas, Ihshvdkus, etc). 'The technical, 
constitutional value of Rajanya we have already found 
out, 3 h oj a also we know, U g r a we get from V e d i c 
literature '' § 202 Pt IL, p. 8.) 

Kerala (Malabar) is also called Ugra Probably Kerala had 
the Ugra constitution, Kerala is reputed to have had some 
republican form of government. The Keralaputo in Asoka’s 
inscriptions may indicate some special form of government. 
The Keralaputo was the ruler of Kerala, but not its king. 
Similarly was his neighbour Sathjapufo of Anoka’s inscriptions. 
The Satvats were originally on the fringe of the Deccan,^ ahd 
it is likely that one of their branches went further down. 
With Satiyaputo as a Bhoja we can take Keralaputo as an 
Ugra, but the identification must remain tentative until 
further data be forthcoming. 

§ 103. It should be borne in mind that in all these 
„ .01 classes of constitutions, the ceremony of 

Sacrament or ruler- ^ . . 

ship essential in cousecration was deemed essential. Without 

everv constitution i ‘ i i i a i -i 

that there was no iegal state. And why so ? 
The rulers had to take the oath of good and honest 
government. The ceremony was so important that in 
democratic republics where the whole country was supposed to 
rule (Vairajya), the whole, country took a bhisheka 


^ ^ ^ sgihir 

Ayarm^gasuttam (Ed. Jacobi), 
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consecration by a special ritual/ The Lichchhavis had their 
ahhisheka { above p. 51, n. 2 ), and the ilallas had their fixed 
place where their rulers in taking oEice went through 
‘coronation,’ ‘( Mukiitarbandhana,’ ‘ putting on the coronet,’ 
MPS , 6. 15 ) which pre-supposes ahhisheka ( § 220 below ) 
‘ U n-a n 0 i n t e d ’ luler is a term of contempt in Hindu 
politics. It is to denote an unlawful ruler. It is applied to 
foreign tribes in the Pur anas ' 


^ Aitareya Brdhmana^ VIIL 14. 

2 Vdyu PuTdna ^ — 

See Pargiter’s text, p 50. 
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Procedure of DeSiberation in Hindu Republics 

§ 104. To come nearer these republics, to come nearer 
their breathing life, let us try to steal a peep into their 
deliberations. If the curtain of the past be too heavy to be 
lifted, let us be satisfied only with an indirect view. 

We know from the Buddhist Sutras and the references 
noticed above that matters of state were discussed in ih^ 
assembly of our republics. There is one single direc 
reference to the technical aspect of these deliberations. Tha 
one reference is of highest importance, for it puts u 
on the right track. The capital of the ^ a k y a s wa 
besieged by the king of Kosala. It is recorded that whil 
the question of surrender was being discussed, opinia 
was divided The ^ a k y a s therefore decided to find out th 
opinion of the majority. And voting wa 
done on the subject.’:, 

V" ‘'So the king sent a messenger to the S'akyas, saying, 'Sirs, aULongh I have 
^fondness for you, yet I have no hatred against you It is ah over ; so open yi 
‘gates quickly.' Then the S'akyas said, ‘Let us all assemble a' 
‘deliberate whether we shall open the gates.’ When they 1 
assembled, some said, ‘Open them,’ others advised not doing so. Some said, ‘ 
‘there a r e v a r i o ii s opinions, we w i 1 1 ii n d out the opinion oft 
‘majority.’ So they set about voting on the subject."^ 

The voting resulted in favour of the proposed capitulati 
and the city capitulated. Now, where can we get great 
details of this procedure of voting and majority ? We ha 
seen that the Buddhist Saingha was copied from the politi' 
Saipgha. We have also seen that the example of counti 

1 Rockhill, TIh Life oj- the Buddha^ pp. 118-9, 
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votes in the G a n a is directlj- cited by the Bnddha as a 
guide. Therefore, if we can get at the procedure of either 
of the two, the political or the religious Samgha, we would 
be having a picture of the common type. The iestitutions 
were contemporary, and in ordinary course, technicalities of 
procedure of deliberations would be common to popular 
bodies. But in the case of the Buddhist Sarngha its foundation 
is known and its borrowing from the political Samgha is 
clear. The procedure of the Buddhist Samgha would be 
nearer the procedure of the parent Samgha, the Republic. 
If we eliminate the religious modifications, we can restore 
the common type. For this I reproduce the procedure of 
the religious Samgha, the very rules of which show that the 
terms and proceedings had already become technical before 
they were introduced by the Great Teacher into his Brother- 
hood. It will give us the details of the procedure of voting 
and majority. 

§ 104. All the members who had the right to be present, 
were present in the assembly on seats, 
placed under the direction of a special 
officer appointed for the purpose : 

“Now at the time a Bhikkhu named Ajita, of ten 
“y e a r s’ standing, was the reciter of the Patimokkha 
“to the Samgha. Him did the Samgha appoint as s e a t - 
“regulator ( ShsanapanMpcika , i.e., asanaprajnapaka ) to the 
“Thera Bhikkhus.” ^ 

§ 105 . Deliberations were initiated 

j, j Q with a motion in these terms : 

“Let-the venerable Samgha hear me.” “If the time seem 
“meet to the Saipgha, let the Saipgha do... 
“This is the motion (natti,i e.,J fiapti, ‘notice’),” 
After this the mover moved the matter in the form of a 

^ Account of the Congress of Vesall, Chullavagga^ XII, 2. 7. {Vinaya^ 
S. E., XX., 408). 


Seats 


Resolution 
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r e s 0 1 u t 1 0 u (P r a t i j fi a) to be adopted by the SarngLa. 
All those who approved of the resoliiticn were asked to 
remain silent, and those who would nor approve were required 
to speak In some cases the resolution w as r e p e a t e d 
thrice and then, if the assemidy remained silent, it 
was declared as c a r r i e d, and the party affected 
was formally informed of the.' resolution. 
I give below some instances from the Vinaya Pitaka to 
illustrate fhe above description 

Here is a resolution moved at the instance of the Buddha 
.hitnself : 

“■Let the venerable S a in g h a b e a r m e. 
“This Bhikkhu Uva?a being examined in the midst of the 
“Sarngha with an offence, when he has denied it then confesses 
“it, when he has confessed it then denies it, makes eounter- 
“charges, and speaks lies which he knows to be such If 
“the time seem meet to the Sarngha, let 
“the Sarngha carry out the T a s s a-p a p i y y a s i k a- 
“k a rn m a against the Bhikkhu Uva?a This is the 
“m 0 t i o n. 

“Letthe venerable Samg ha bear me. This 
“Bhikkhu Uvak (,&c., as before). The Sarngha carries out the 
“T ass a~p api yyitsik a"k a m m a against UvaZa the 
“Bhikkhu. Whosoever of the venerable ones approves of the 
“Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma being carried out against LvaZa 
“the Bhikkhu, let him keep silence. Whosoever 
“approves not thereof, let him speak. 

“A second time I say the same thing. 
“This Bhikkhu UvaZa ( &c., ns before, doicn to) ‘let him 
speak,’ 

‘‘A third time 1 say the same thing 
(&c., as before, down to) Tet him speak.’ 

“The. Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma has 
“been carried out by the Sarngha against 
14 
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“U V & l a the B h i k k h. 11. Therefore is it 
‘‘s i 1 e a t. Thus do 1 u n d e r s t a n cl.” ' 

‘‘ Then the Saingha carried out the Tassa-papiy 5 ’asika- 
■‘kamnaa against UvSla the Bhikkbn. (h 12. 4).” 

The following is taken from the account of the Congress 
of Rajagriha, held after the death of the Buddha : 

“ Then the venerable MahaTvassapa laid the 
“resolution before the Samgha: ‘Let the 
“Venerable Samghahearme. If the time 
“‘seem meet to the S a m gh a, let the Samgha appoint 
'■ ‘that these fire hundred Bhikkhus take up their residence 
“ ‘during the rainy season at Rajagaha, to chant over together 
“ ‘the Dhamma and the Vinaya, and that no other Bhikkhus go 
“ ‘up to Rajagaha for the rainy season,’ This is the 
“resolution. Let the venerable Sarngha 
“hear. The Samgha appoints accordingly. 
“Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof, let 
“him keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, 
“let him speak. The Samgha has appointed 
“accordingly. Therefore is it silent, 
“Thus d o I understand.’”^ 

Again, 

“And the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the 
“resolution before the Samgha: ‘If the 
“‘time seem meet to the Samgha, I will 
“ ‘question UpSli concerning the Vinaya’.” 

“And the venerable Upali laid the resolution 
“before the Samgha: ‘Let the venerable 
“‘Samgha hear me. Ifthetimeseemsmeet 
'“t o t h e Samgha, I, when questioned by the venerable 
“ ‘Maha-Kassapa, will give reply.”‘^ 


^ Ghullavagga, 4. 11. 2. Trans, by 'Oldenberg and Khys Davids, Sacred BooJcb of the 
East^ XX, 29. 

2 Chullavagga^ 11. 1. 4. 

Ihid, 11 1. 7. 
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§ 106. The rule of quorum was strictly observed. In 
Ouorum small I'lcal societies of Bhiiddbist monks a 

number of twenty formed the 
quorum to transact ail kinds of f o r m a 1 act s.‘ 

If any business was transacted without the required ’ 
number of members being present, the act was regarded as 
invalid aud inoperative: 

“If an pfficial act. 0 Bhikkhus, is performed utdawfiiiiy by 
“an incomplete congregation, it is no real 
“a c t and ought not to be performe d.”’ 

The duty of gathering the minimum number 
& a n a p a r a k a members was undertaken by one of the 

or Whip members^ : 

. “Or, I will act as the secure r-of-t he number’ 

“ tat the next meeting).” Oldenberg aud Rhys Davids have 
translated the passage (Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 
p 307) as follows : 

■ “ Or, I will help to complete the qnoru m.” 

The G-anapuraka was the ‘whip’ to the assembly for a 
particular sitting. 

§ 107. The procedure of moving the R a f t i ( j ft a p i i) 

^ . once and the p r a t i ] n once was called 

Consequence or . 

disregarding fi a t t i-d U t 1 y a, the T W 0-n. a 1 1 i- 

proceduie procedure; and when they had to be 

moved thrice, it was called nattichatuttiia (the 
F o u r-n a t t i-p r o c e d u r e) Putting the resolution or 
pratijna to the assembly was called Kammavacha 
{Karmax&ch). Xow if the n a t t i was moved aud no 
Pratijna formally put, or if the resolution was proclaimed 
and no fi, a 1 1 i had been moved, the act would be considered 

^ Mal^vagga, IX, 4. 1 . 

This corresponds to Patuhjali's Samgkuh. JI<>.htj‘hhclshga. V. 1. 2, 11. 

p. 355 (on V. 1. 59). 

^ Vinaya, Mahdvagga, IX. 3. 2. 

^ ^ ^ I 

- Malidmgga, III. 6. 6 ^ } 
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i n V a i i <1. Similarly, an acr, requiring a fiatti- 
c h a t u t t b a could not be laivfnl if the motion or the 
resolution was not moved for the prescribed number of times. 
Again, the o r d e r o f t h e motion and resolu- 
tion could not be subverted: 

“If one performs, 0 Bhikkhus, a h a t t i-d u t i y a act 
“ with one n a 1 1 i and does not proclaim a k a m m a v a c h a 
“ such an act is unlawful. If one performs, 0 Bhikkhns. 
“a hattidntiya act ' with two nattis and 
“does not ploclaim a k a m m a v a c h a..., with one 
‘‘ k a m m a V a c h a, and does not propose a natti..., 

“ with two k a m m a V a c h a 8, and does not propose a 
“natti, such an act is unlawful. If one performs, 
0 Bhikkhu, a n a t t i-c h a t u 1 1 h a act with one 
“hat t i and does not proclaim a kammavacha, 
“ such an act is unlawful. If one performs, 0 Bhikkhus, a 

“ h a 1 1 i-c h a t u 1 1 h a act with two (etc.)' 

§ 108. Vote was called G h h a n d a. C hh a n d a 
literally means ‘ free,'’ and ‘ freedom’ or 

0 t 6 s 

‘ independence.’ It connotes that in voting, 
a member was expressing his free will and choice. 

Votes of the members, who were entitled to be present at 
Votes of the meeting but who owing to some illness 

absentees disability could not attend, -were 

scrupulously collected. An omission to do this vitiated the 
proceedings. But such votes were rejected if objected to by 
tbe assembled members. It was optional with the members 
to count them but they were expected to be collected usually : 

“If, 0 Bhikkhus, at a natti -diitii/a act not all the Bhikkhus, 
“ .... entitled to vote are present, but if the ehhanda 
“ of those who have to declare their ehhanda has not been 
“ conveyed (to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present 


^ Vinaya Malidmgga^ IX, 3, 4 7, 8. Trans, by Ehys Davids and Oldenberg, 
S. B, E., Yol XVII, p, 265 ff. 
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“protest, such, an act is perforniecl by an inocmpiete 
“congregation.’’ 

“ If, 0 Bhikkhns, at a nattichit^ya act as many Bhikkhns as 
“are entitled to vote, are present, but if the of those 

“ who have to declare their chkanda has not been conveyed 
“ (to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such 
“ an act is performed by an incomplete congregation.” ' 

§ 109. If the Samgha au-. pted a resolution unanimously, 
_ ^ , the question of voting did notarise: but if 

Ballot-voting ; tlie ^ 

p r 0 0 e a nr e - 0 f- a matter entailed a division in the opinion 

” ° ' of the members, speeches were made and the 

P r 0 c*e d ii r e-o f-M a j o r i t y was observed. The opinion 

of the greater number (h a h y t a r a) decided the 

matter. The procedure is called Y e - h h n y y a s i. k a min 

Pali. The Sanskrit restoration would be Y e-b h u y a s i y a- 

k a m, ‘T h 0 s e (w h o-w e r e)'m o s t-P r o c e d u r e.’ The 

voting was carried on with the help of v o t i n g-t i c k e t s 

which were coloured. The tickets were called ^alakas or pins’ 

and the voting was called the pin -taking (salaka- 

g r a h a n a). There was aTellev, ^al5k a-g r a h a k a — 

‘ taker-of-the-pins,’ appointed by the whole Samgha whc 

explained the significance of the colours and took the vote 

either secretly or openly. 

“ A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed of five qualifications 
“ shall be appointed as t a k e r of the v o t i n g-t i c k e t s 
“ one who does not walk in partiality, one who does not wall 
“in malice, one who does not walk in folly,... walk in fear, oni 
“ who knows what (votes) have been taken and what have no 
“been taken, 

“ And thus shall he be appointed 

“ First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether h 
“will undertake the office). Then some able an 


1 S. B. E, VoL XVII, p, 266. 

* We gather from a Chinese record that these tickets were of weed. 
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“discreet Buikkhu is to bring the matter before the Samgha 
saying : 

“ ‘Let the venerable Samgha hear me. 

“ ‘If the time seem meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 
“ ‘appoint a Bhikkhii of such and such a name as taker of the 
“ ‘voting-tickets (etc.) ' 

“ By that Bhikkhu, the taker of voting tickets, are the 
“ votes to be collected. And according as. the 
“larger number" of the B h i k k h u s who 
“are guided by the D h a m m a shall speak, 
“so shall the case be decided.” 

“ I enjoin upon yon, Bhikkhus, three ways of taking votes, 
“ in order to appease such Bhikkhus — the secret 
“method, G u I li (I k a iri, the whispering 

“method, S a k a n n a-j a p p a k a rp, and the open 
“method, V i v at a k a ni. And how, 0 Bhikkhus, is 
“ the secret method of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who 
“ is the teller of the votes is to make the voting-tickets of 
“ different colours, and as each Bhikkhu comes up to him he 
“ is to say to him thus : ‘This is the ticket for 
“‘the man of such an opinion, this the ticket 
“ ‘for the man of such an opinion. Take whichever you like ’ 
“ When he has chosen (he is to add), ‘Do not show it 
“‘to anybody.’”^ 

§ 110. Sometime to escape many “ pointless speeches ” 
‘Pointless the right of deliberation on a matter was 

e g a t i’o n delegated to an appointed 

Committee. committee who decided the question 

1 Challacagga^ IV, 9, 5, 5. 5. , XX, p. 25. 

* The odd iminber ;3) uf the Sabha (jury) who are required to sit with the Judge 
"under Manu, VII L 10, points to the rule ot‘‘ majority. It is clearly enjoined in the 
Artha-^astra, with regard to the decision of laml disputes by a jury of neighbours. 
‘Land disputes are to be decided by village-elders of the neighbourhood. If ^ there be a 
‘division of opinion among them, the decision to pre^^aii is of the honest majority’ : 

m' 1 ^ n 

Compare also the jury of 7, 5 or 3 in the S'uJcra-nttl, IV. 26. 

3 Clndlavagga, IV, U, 24 ; S. B, E., XX, p. 54 ; 26, p. 56. 
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amongst themselves aud then c o m m n n i c a t e d t li e i r 
decision to the S a m g.h a . If the committee could not 
come to a decision, ‘the custody of the case, 
‘remained in the hands of the Samgha’ v:ho . decided it 
according to the Procedur e-o f-M a j o r i t y. 

“If, 0 Bhikkhns, whilst the case is being encfaired into by 
“those Bhikkhns, pointless aiiang3.rii) speeches are brcnght 
“forth, and the sense of any single utterance is not clear, I 
“enjoin upon j’on, 0 Bhikkhns, to settle the case by 
“referring it (to a jury orcommissio n).' 

“And thus, 0 Bhikkhns, is he to be appointed First, the 
“Bhikkhn should be asked (whether he be willing to undertake 
“the oflffce). Then some discreet and able Bhikkhn should 
“address the Samgha thus : 

“ ‘May the venerable Samgha hear me. Whilst this case was 
“ ‘being enquired into, pointless speeches were brought forth 
“ ‘amongst us, and the sense of no single utterance was clear. 
*' ‘If the time seem meet to the venerable Samgha, let it appoint 
“ ‘Bhikkhus of such and such a name on a committee. This is 
“ ‘the motion,’ etc.' 

“If those Bhikkhus, 0 Bhikkhus, are not able by the 
“committee to settle that case, those Bhikkhus 0 Bhikkhus, 
“ought to hand over the case to the Sanigha, saying, ‘We, Sirs, 
“‘are not able by a committee to settle 
“‘this case, let the Samgha settle it.’ 

“I enjoin upon you, 0 Bhikkhus, to settle such a case by 
“vote of the majnrit y.”® 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred tc 
a larger body : 

“But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will we 
ourselves retain the custody of the case.”* 


^ ChuUavagga, 4. IV. 19, Skt., Udvahika). 

^ Chullavagga^ 4, IV. 20. 

^ Qhullavagga 5. IV, 24. 

^ Cliullamgga^ 4. IV. 18. 
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Agiiin : 

“TLes the Samgha met together ivith the intention 
“of enquiring into this legal question. But while they were 
“'enquiring into if, both was much pointless speaking brought 
“forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
“the venerable Revata laid a resolution before the Saipgha ; 

“ ‘If it seems meet to the Sarngha, let the Samgha 

“ ‘settle this legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

“And he chose four Biiikkhus of the East and four 

“Bhikkhus of the West ‘Let the venerable Sarngha hear 

“■‘me. During the enquiry into this matter there has been 
“ ‘much pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the 
“ ‘Samgha, let the Samgha delegate four Bhikkhus of the East 
“ ‘and four Bhikkhus of the West to settle this question by 
“ ‘reference.... The Samgha delegates four Bhikkhus of the 
“ ‘East and four Bhikkhus of the West to settle this question by 
“‘reference. Whosoever of the venerable ones... approves not 
“ ‘thereof, let him speak. The delegation is made accordingly. 
“ ‘The Samgha approves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus 
“ ‘do I understand’ 

§111, A settlement by this procedure was called a 
“proceeding in presence” {Sammukha-vinaya). 
The delegates were regarded as lawfully representing the 
interests in the matter and therefore the parties were 
considered to be present in the discussion. 

“If then, 0 Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus are able on the 
_ . ^ ^ “reference (or on the committee) to settle the 

f e pTe\ e n t a- “case, that, 0 Bhikkhus, is called a case that 

* ' ° “is settled. And how is it settled ? By the 

“Proceeding in Presence, And what therein is meant 
“by the Proceeding in Presence. The Dhamma is 
“represented, and the Vinayais represented, 
“and the particular person is represente d.” * 

^ ChuUavagga, XII. 2, 7. 8. 
a Ch. V., 4. 14. 21 ; S. B. E., XX, p. 52. 
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§ 112. If once a question was decided in accordance with 
any of the valid procedures of the assembly, 

Res Judicata 

it could not be re-opened ‘ ‘fiaving been 
■■'once settled, it is settled for good.” 

§ 113. It appears from Ghiillavagija, IV. 14. 9, that a 
Procedureso E member was liable to the ‘Procedure of 

® ® C e n s u. r e,’ if he did not control himself 

in discussion and showed “contradiction, cantankerousness, 
“and similar misdemeanours in speech.” 

Re-opening a settled question was also regarded as an 
offence. “When a legal question, 0 Bhikkhus, has been thus 
“settled, if a disputant re-opens the question, such re-opening 
“is a P a eh i t ti y a.” 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could not 
be indemnified afterwards bv a fuller 

Act of IndeniDitj' , i " 

assembly. A contrary opinion seems to have 
been entertained by some people. But the procedure 
of indemnity (ammatikappo) was altogether rejected 
by the followers of Buddhism. 

§ 114. There used to be Clerks or Recorders of the House, 
Clerks of-t he who without ever quitting their seats took 
House down minutes of the deliberations and 

resolutions. A Buddhist suttanta, MahS-Govinda, to which we 
shall have to refer again, describes a meeting of the Gods in 
their Hall theSudhamma Sabha (‘the Hall of Good 
Law’). At the four angles just outside the rows of the celestial 
members of the assembly and in front of the demi-gods 
(spectators), four recorders, each with ‘the title of ‘the Great 
King’ {MahS>raja), take their assigned seats. The four Kings 
became the receivers of the speeches and 
receivers of resolutions ‘in respect of the matter,’ 

■for which the Tavati:asa Gods having assembled and being seated in the Hall o 
Good Law, deli’uerated and took counsel together.’ 


* Chulhvagga, IV, 24. 25. 


15 
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•They the Four Lurd Clerks "t* thr Bnii-e rtiiuaitnii" the wiiile in tlieir place?;, not 

The learned translator of the Digha Nikaya rightly saw 
in this that ‘the Four Great kings were looked upon as 
‘Recorders of what had been said. They kept the minutes of 
‘the meeting.’ ^ Now as men attribute their own institutions 
to their Gods, it is a simple inference that the Indians in 
the days of the Buddha had such Clerks of the House in their 
parliaments or ‘Mote Halls’, as Prof. Rhys Davids has already 
pointed out. ® 

‘Acts of indemnity’ and other ‘acts’ and ‘laws’ passed rnust 
have been reduced into writing, and we know that elaborate 
record of judicial business was kept by the Lichchhavis. The 
large body of the republican g a n a s necessitated the presence 
of more than one clerk. The members of the assembly made- 
speeches from their seats and the Clerks near the section ‘took 
down the words.’ Evidently the Clerks of the House were men 
of position. 

■ § il5. This view captured from the fleeting past, from 
Histoncai ^ the distant sixth century before Christ, 

terms and procedure shows dear features of a highly developed 
stage, marked with technicality and formalism in language, 
with underlying concepts of legalism and constitutionalism 
of a most advanced type. This pre supposes a previous 
experience extending over centuries. The J n a t p i, the 
P r a t i 3 fit a, the Quorum, the ^ a 1 a k a, (ballot-voting), 


^ MG., Dtgha Nilcaya^ XIX, § 14. Pali Text Society’s edition, vol II, pp. 220 — 25 : 

Yen’ atthena deva Tavatiipsa SudhSinmaya sabbayam sannisinna honti sannipatitS, 
taip atthain chintayitva tam attham mantayitva vutta-vachana pi taip chattaro MaharSja 
tasmin atthe honti, pachchaniisi^tba-vacbana pi tam chattaro Maharaja tasmim atthe 
honti sakesu asanesii thita avippakanta 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ Pt. II. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
Vol. III.), pp. 203—4, n. 

Ibid. ‘There must have been such Recorders at the meetings in the Mote Hall.’ 
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the Procedure of it a j o r i t y. the P e f e r e n c e. 
are all meutioned by the Buddha without any deEnitiou, that 
is, as terms already current. 

§ 116. The Jatakas, which go back in date to pre- 
Jatakas and Buddhan times, do not let any doubt linger 

Referendum existence of the procedure of 

voting and its use in political matters before the birth cf 
the ^akya Muni. In Jataka P (p. 399) the election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. 
All the ministers and the agar as (the members of the 

capital assembly or the citizens of the capital) having 
agreed unanimously by a common voting 
(e k a-c hchhanda hutva) elected their new king. 
This was a Refer'endum of the whole city, and not the city 
assembly only, as the word for the City assembly in Pali 
is N e g a m a (see ch. xxvii, below). Referendum 
(■•'•'c hhandaka)of the whole city(Sakala-nagara) 
was known to early Buddhist literature on which the author 
of the commentary on the JStakas drew. Chhanda, 
according to the PSli canon is voting, and the ‘"‘c h li and aha 
of the whole city in a city state would naturally mean a 
referendum. In any case, the reference to the election of 
king by a common voting is certainly pre-Buddhan in the 
text of the Jataka. There is another passage in the Jataka, 
Vol. II, pp. 352-3, ^which proves that the procedure of 
naoving a resolution three times in political 
matters obtained before the time of the Buddha. The 
procedure is mentioned in a humourous fable ; it, therefore, 
must have been well-known in actual life to be so mentioned 
A bird is repeating a motion for the election of a raja 
evidently arepublican raja; he has done so twice anc 
the motion was opposed by another member of the assembly 
‘Wait please !’ The opposer of the motioi 


’ FausboU's ed. 
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begged leave to make his speech which was granted on 
condition that the speaker should state his reasons on the 
principles of political science and law (artha 
and dharma). The speaker gave his reasons and he carried 
his opposition. The opposition was on the 
well-known republican ground ; that the proposed king^ had 
not a pleasant presence Evidently, it is a mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst 
others) of good looks and presence. But the procedure 
which comes out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes 
our thesis. It was republican first and became Buddhistic 
afterwards. 

The Buddha only adopts the procedure-rules for particular 
kinds of cases arising in his organization. He himself came 
from one of the republics and mostly lived amongst republican 
communities : he was perfectly familiar with their working 
system and adapted it to the benefit of his own Order. Hia 
ambition was to found a large state, an. empire, of his religious 
system {dharma-chakra) but the organisation he created to 
realise his aim was communal, fit to establish and hold only 
a city-state of dharma and not a dharma-cliahra. The limita- 
tion was the result of early associations. Born in a republic, 
where political and public spirit was more intense than in 
contemporary kingdoms, he combined in him the capacity, 
the enthusiasm and the ambition, not of a quiet recluse, but 
of a republican chief and of a conqueror.^ Unlike the normal 
Hindu ascetic he would hold property for his Samgha, he would 
hold meetings and pass resolutions and punish offenders. 


1 Mr Owl. 

* In personal matters also, the Buddha showed a conservativeness acquired from his 
early associations. He was proud of his IkshY^ku lineage even when a recluse. He 
told the Brahmin KrishnSyana^who had insulted him as a S'akya, that he (KvishnSyana) 
was descended -from one of the slave girls of the Iksbvakus. jmu do not give a 
‘clear reply (to my charge), then your head will split in pieces on the spot.’ Ambattha 
Sutta^ Sntta 20, Rhys Davids, Dialogues^ I, 114-116. 
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Throughout hie spiriual achievements, he is a r epu b 1 i c 
§ § k y a, and his system is a c o n s t i t u t i o n a i i s 
spiritual propaganda, a Propaganda of Conqi 
To achieve success in his spiritual liesigns. he ha( 
perpetuate his republic of d h a r m a (D h a r 
S a m g h a), and to perpetuate the rep u b 1 i c 
d h a r m a, he adopted the constitution and the constitut; 
procedure of the republic of politics- 
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Franchise and Citizenship 

'#§117. In aristocratic republics the basis of franchise 
was the family, he., the Hindu iamily. This 
Franchise ^3 in^piied by the Maha-Bharata when it says 

that there is equality in the G a n a by family (k u 1 a) anci by 
birth (jati).^ Equality by birth a,nd familj' made up the 
constitutional equality inside the Hindu republic. Every 
free man in a S a ni g h a wa,s equal by his birth, and 
every family was equal, for political purposes. A passage in 
the Pali Canon also takes the K u 1 a as the basis of franchise.- 
The Buddha preaching to the sons of the Lichchhavis says 
that high careers open to a K ul a - p utt a ov cadet of a 
family were these : he might become consecrated to rulership. 
might become a R a s h t r i k a, or P e 1 1 a n i k a, or the 
Generalissimo, or the President of the Township, 
{gamagaMaiiiJca) , or the President of the Industrial 
Guild {pugagmnanH'o,). It is meant that all these offices 
were elective and a K u 1 a - p u 1 1 a was eligible to ah 
these in a Gan a-state. A sixth career is added and it 
is with regard to a K. u 1 a-state which we have already 
noticed above : ^Supreme rulership [over other rulers] hy tiirns.’^ 
Katyayana the law-giver says that gana is the assembly of 


1 See Ch. XIV below. J a t i, Uterally, -birth.’ is not caste. There were, as we have 
seen, all castes amongst the republics. Free birth as apposed to slave birth is probanly 
meant by it. Of. tbe Vedio sajata, see below Ch. XXV. 

2 See above, p. S9, 

® 1 Aftpuitara Xikaya, Vol. HI. p. 76 

16 
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Kulas.^ Kula or family was thus the basis of political 
right and power in aristocracies and in aristocratic democracies. 
But it could not have been the rule in what the Greeks 
called democracies. There everybody was equal, of course, 
bv birth. Birth alone must have been the Inrsis of franchise 

t|/ 

in constitutions like that of the Kathas and the Saubhutas 


where even the selection of the 'king’ depended upon personal 
qualification and no one attached any regard to the family, and 
where the culture of the individual himself was the prime con- 
sideration of the State. We find in the Sakya Parliament both 
young and old assembled ; in the Vrishni Saiugha, father, son, 
and younger brother, (Krishna, Pradyumna, Gada) all possessing 
franchise (§ 197). 

§ 118. Panini gives rules to form words denoting the country 
of origin of a man (IV. 3. 90),^ or his present 

Outsiders eligible ^ i /ttt « i i t 

to citizenship in re- liabitation (IV. 3. 89)/ and also to denote 
bJiakti which one bears to a particular country, 
tribe, ruler, or holders of janapada (republican rulers).* One 
of the illustrations given by Patanjali is the community of Glau- 
chuJcdyamkas whom we know to have been a political state 
from Macedonian writers.® As they owe hhakti to Gluchukayana, 
they are called the 'Glauchukayanakas.' Katy ay ana modifying 
one of the rules of Panini introduces the republican illustrations 
of the Madras and Vrijis.® One of Madra hhakti may be called 


a**- I Vlrmnitrodaya, p. 426. 

® I 8 M I II 

® fits?! 1 8 I ? I II 

« Panini, IV. 3. 95-100 : n^ttn |1 <E® II 

ii^'=ii 3sr^ii n 

n Sutra 96 distinguishes loyally from partiality in 
the use of bhakii. Cf. Ka^ika (343) ; acJiitta, 'non- purpose' or 'non- thoughtfulness’ is 
significant. One’s weakness for milk is an ^achitta’ bhakti ; i.e., political hhakti is a con- 
sidered and rational condition of mind. 

® See above, p. 78. 

« On Papiui IV. 3. 100, l| ? II 5S3 II ^ |l Patanjali j 

tnil wit *ri isiT it ifst^ 

JTIT ^T?r I MaMbMshya, Vol. II, pp> 314-15. 
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M a d r a k a and one of V r i j i hhakt i, Y r i j i k a. Bliakti 
in these cases means constitutional allegiance. 

Bkakt i literally means ‘sharing.’ ‘exclusion/ and second- 
arily ‘attachment.’ Separate rules to denote territqmi and 
political hhakti over and above the rule.s to denote the c-onnti'y 
of origin or domicile of a man. suggest the idea of an artificial 
citizenship. By sharing IM a d r a- or V r i j i - h h a I: I i 
one would be called M a d r J: a o r 1' / f j i h a. A 
Vrijika therefore might not have been a born Vriji. and a 
M a d r a k a, a born Madra. It has to be noticed that 
Kautilya, in mentioning the king-consul republics, uses tlie 
form Vrijika and M a d i’ k a. Tlie .Jaina Sutra also 
uses the forms Mall a k [f] and L e c h e h h a v i [k a] . The 
‘Vrijikas’ included Vrijis and non-Vrijis owning a common 
Vriji allegiance, which might include people originally conquered 
by the Vrijis or people voluntarily amalgamated with the 
Vrijis. 

It is thus evident that the republics extended citizenship to 
outsiders. This will explain the enormous territorial and com- 
munal growth of the Malavas and the Yaudheyas who covered 
vast expanses of land in later centuries. 

[§119. Orientalists, both Indian and European, have based 
an argument on (IV. 3. 98) 

to^^Arjuna 0^ Paniui. It has been argued that the Sutra 
establishes the worship of Vasudeva in and 
before the time of Panini. But the context shows that no religious 
bhaktl is meant. Panini uses the term in the sense of politica 
or constitutional allegiance. Take for instance, the bJiakti owec 
to the holders-of-jaiio.pffdffl5 in IV. 3. 100. These holders-of 
janapadas were certainly not worshipped. Take again, th( 
preceding Sutra, IV. 3. 97, where bliakti to ‘ilaharaja’ is stated 
Now nobody would contend that Maharaja, either a man or i 
country, was worshipped. Then we have to take into considera 
tion the previous Sutras where place of origin ('qfiigfjr) as oppose( 
to domicile (fsfWTW) in connexion with the highlands, Sindhu am 
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Taksliasila and Salatura, etc., is discussed. Tkere is not a trace 
of religious hliahti (devotion). Again, scholars have taken 
note of V a s u d’e v a while Arjuna who is placed along 
with Vasudeva in the same Sutra has been ignored. There is 
no e'vddence that Arjuna was deified. Bhcikti to these two 
Kshatriyas is the political hliakti. The party loyal to VSsudeva 
and the party loyal to Arjuna must have been well-known in 
literature like the v a r g a of Vasudeva mentioned by Katyayana 
(Kielhorn, Vol. II., p. 295). Patanjali is perplexed as to why 
a separate Sutra should have been given when 

there was a Sutra coming (IV. 3. 99) which gave the same forma- 
tion in case of allegiance to a Kshatriya (ruler) -name.: 

1%^Tr I 11% fgflit 

ai^T% WT gi 1 ^ 1 

i I ’Fitgi cnwicr; i” 

Patanjali here understands Panini’s IV. 3. 98 to refer to hliahti 
owed to these two as Kshatriyas (rulers) and not as deities. The 
cause of Patanjali’s perplexity seems to be a confusion which 
arose by treating a Varttika of Katyayana, viz., 

ggf, as a Sutra of Panini. As a matter of fact 

is given as a Varttika (No. 18) to Panini, IV. 
2. 104 (Kielhorn, p. 296). The same rule could not be both a 
Varttika of Katyayana and a Sutra of Panini. It has 
already come as a Varttika, and by treating it as a Varttika 
the sense becomes clear. Katyayana completes Panini by giving 
a general rule on allegiance owed to well-known Kshattriya 
rulers]. 
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Judicial Administration and Laws of Republics 

§ 120. The Hinchx law books recognise the I a s o f Kula 
States as well as those of G a n a sb The K n 1 a Court was 
presided over by Ivtilikas or aristocrats-. In a mixed constitu- 
tion of aristocracy and deniocracy we may find a Kulika Court. 
Such a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the 
Vrijis, where there was a Board of Eight K u 1 i k a s to 
investigate into criminal cases.® The law books prescribe that 
an a p p e a 1 should lie from the Kula Court to the Gana- 
Court.* We can understand this provision if we take into con- 
sideration a mixed constitution. There mat' be a Kulika-Court 
there, but then it would be subject to the higher jurisdiction 
of the Gana. The Kulikas in the Vriji constitution were subject 
to the superior jurisdiction of the heads of the Gana — General, 
Vice-King and ‘King.’ The Maha-Bharata .says that it was 
the duty of the K u 1 a - e 1 d e r s to take notice of criminal 


1 yajnavalkya, I, 360 ; 11,-186, ’S ?I’in'§1*f'?3T«irq l 

II t 1 II 

eisfi? 53 5t TTSiaU^ g: |l II II 

See also, I Brihaspati quoted in YTramiirodaya, p. 424} 

And Slanu, VIII, 41 ^ I 

ii « I 8? II 

2 Battlsapala after whom a text is named in the Pali Canon was a kula-putta and son 

of the agga-huliha. See also, 1 

mg’s! ?8f?re«iT II 

Viramitrodaya, p. 11. Comm., 55155 ’si: | 

® See above §§ 49 — 50. Cf. Katyayana (quoted in Viramitrodagaj p. 41), 

Slfisfin: f w-here ^p=a, court. 

* See. n, * at p. 124 beIo\r. 
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offences and that justice sliould be administered through the 
President, that is, punishment was given in his named 
This seems to have been done amongst the Vrijis. There were 
industrial organisations in a CTana® as in a monarchy. These 
guilds {puga&) had some judicial powers. But their decisions 
were appealable to the Kula and Gana Courts.® 

V When the G a n a s were c o n q u e r e d by, and became 
subject to, monarchs as in the days of’ the later law books 
(Narada, Brihaspati and Katyayana) a decision of G a n a was 
made subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the monarch- 
or the royal Chief Justice.* 

§ 121. That the Ganas had their own laws is evident from 
the provision of the Hindu law-books which, as has been pointed 
out above, recognise their separate existence. It is also proved 
by the testimony of the Greek writers who praise the laws of 
Indian republics. The Maha-Bharata also praises their good legal 
system. The Lichchhavis are recorded to have had a 
book of legal precedents.® 

The laws of the Ganas are called by the law-books Samaya.^ 
Samaya, literally, means a decision ora resolution arrived at 
in an assembly (from meeting), that is, the laws of 

the Ganas, were passed in their meetings. 


1 See Ch. XIV below. 

® Afiguttara Xikaya, Vol, IIL p. 76, See obove § 117 

=5 PfffH: I 

Her: I 

TiHi ®r II 

— Byihaspati in Vmmitrodaya, p. 40, 

All these quotations refer to a time when gam-s had become subject to monarch'.es. 

* See ns. at p. 123 and n.® above. 

® Rhys Davids, Bvddhist hidia, p. 22. Such books were kept in monarchies also. See 
Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. 292. Of. J., Vol. V, p. 125 

* Narada and Biihaspati quoted in VM., pp. 423 — 425. 
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Characteristics of Republics according to the Maha-Bharata 

§ 122. Ill Santi-Parvan. Cliapter 107 is devoted to tlie 
characteristics of the g a n. a s. There are traces in the di.scussion 
which indicate that the characteristics given go back to fairly 
early times. It is nowhere contemplated that the g a 21 a s owed 
allegiance to monarchs. far less that they were conquered. Tliis 
would relate to a period before the rise of empires. 

§ 123. As the discussion is of great importance, I give below 
the test and translation of the entire passage.' Former transla- 
tions are hopelessly confused, the reason being that g a n a s 
had ceased to exist long before the time of commentators, and 
their real significance was forgotten. 

§ 124. The disquisition in the Maha-Bharata makes it clear 
that ‘Gam’ refers to the whole body politic, the entirePoli- 
tical Community, and, in the alternative, the Parliament, 
and not to the “governing body” only (a view to ivhich 
Dr. Thomas inclines, J. R. A. S., 1915. p. 534). The governing 
body was composed of the G ana - m u Jc hy as and 
P r ad hd 71 a (Chiefs and President) whose jurisdiction it was 
to conduct affairs of the community (verse 23).® Resolutions 
of State were matters which remained in their hands (verse 24) ; 
they held meetings and discussed those Resolutions (25). 
They also saw to the administration of justice (27). Thus the 
executive was a distinct body inside the Gam. 

It may also be noticed that the large number which composed 
the Ga 7 ia is alluded to in verse 8 ; and the xvhole body is mentioned 


^ Asiatic Society of Bengal ed. of the M.Bh,, Sdnti'parvan, Ch. 107. 
* Ga7}a‘muhhyas==Sarngha’7mhhyas, Artha-Sastra^ p. 377 (Xl-i). 
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ill verse 24. It was impossible to keep matters of vital policy 
secret on account of the large number of the GoAia. This was 
in the opinion of the ilaha-Bharata writer a great defect ni the 
Gam constitution (8 and 24). It is thus apparent that a close 
body was not meauit by ‘Gana\ The Gaiias generally formed 
confederacies (II to 15). Learning in the gams, is alluded to 
in verse 21. 

'‘Of the Characteristics of the Oanas.” 

I! 6i» 

ti 7 II 

f ii 8 n 

tlTSfiq I 
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ll|10 tl 
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ii 31 II 
siw 11 32 II 

Teansl^tion. 

[Yudliishtliira said.] ‘‘(6) I (now) desire to hear, 0 Leader 
of the Wise, of the nature of the ga)Ti,a& : (7) How the ganm prosper 
and how they avoid (the policy of) Bheda [disunion employed 
by the enemy], 0 Bharata, and (why it is,) they aspire to conquer 
enemies, and also gain allies. (8) Disunion, it seems to me, 
is the root-cause of their destruction. (Again their) difficult)' is, 
in my opinion, how to keep the resolutions of state 
s e c r e t on account of (their) large number. (9) I am desirous 
of listening to an exhaustive discourse on this subject, 0 
Oppressor of Enemies. Tell me also, 0 Prince, how they might 
avert disintegration.” 

Bhishma said : (10) ’‘Greed and Jealousy, 0 King, are the 
two main provoking causes of enmity amongst the g ana s, as 
well as amongst the Kulasi of Raj as, ^ 0 Noblest of the 
-Bharatas. (11) One (of the g art as or kulas) yields to 
Leagues : their avaiice, then follows jealousy, and the two 
dangers. entaiUng waste and decay lead to mutual 

destruction. (12) They oppress one another through spies, in- 
trigues, and military force, by employing the policy of concilia- 
tion, subsidy and division, and by applying other means of 
decay, waste and danger. (13) The ganas which form a 
confederacy are divided by those means ; divided they 
become indifferent (to the common cause) and ultimately 
through fear they pass under the control of the enemy. 
(14) Thus, divided, the ga'i^s would surely perish : separated, 
they fall an easy prey to the foe. Gams, therefore, should 
always exert themselves through the system of confederacy. ■ 

^ Aristocracies like those of Patala : ‘for in t ids community the command in war is 
‘vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, while a Council of Elders ruled 
♦the whole State with paramount authority.’ (Diodorus) ; also Aftha-&dstra, p* 35 : 
sn i f? I 

’ C/. Arth-a-Sastra, page 376 i— sSUfST- 
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(15) ‘Olateriai prosperity is won Ly the prowess of t'ne 
confederated army: outsiders also iseeit tlie alliance 
of confederate entities. 

(16-17) “In good (jams, E 1 d e r s - b y - k n o w 1 e d g e 


Good points in 
eanas 


encourao’e mutual subordination : l^eliaving 


with complete straight-forwardness (to one 
another), good jams attain liappine.ss all round, (food g((m> 
prosjrer .for they estab:i.sh valid legal ]) r o e e d u r e 
according to the Sastras. and they are fair to one another. 
(18) Good ganas prosper because they discipline their 
sons and brothers, (members,* a.long with the younger genera- 
tion) and always train them, and they accept (only) those who 
have been well trained. 

(19) “Ganas prosper all-sidedly as they always attend, 
thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espionage 
service, to the matters of policy, and to the collec- 
tion of revenue to the Exchequer. (20) Gams prosper 
because they always pay due honour to (their) 
officers who are wise, heroic, enthusiastic and persevering 
in the execution of their duties. (2j Wealthy, heroic, versed 
in the Sastras.- and accomplished in the art of weapons, gams 
help the h e 1 p - 1 e s s o n e s ( *= members) across miseries 
and calamities. 

(2-2) “Gams fall at once into the clutches of the enemy when 
driven by anger, division, absence of mutual 
gana,s aud how to coufidence (lit. fear), nulitar^ \iolence, tArannj, 
avoid them oppression and executions (amongst them). 

(23) Hence the L e a d e r s - o f - 1 h e - a n a s are to be obeyed 
through the President. 0 King, the jurisdiction to conduct 
the community should be mainly vested in them. (24) 0 Reducer 
of enemies, (the department of) intelligence and the secret 


^ In Indian guild and caste associations even to this day, members address each other 
"brother'* !, which denotes equality* 

® This is a clear reference to the learning and cultivation of thought amongst the 
<7 a G s, an information which we have gathered from other sources as well 
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of the resolutions of state should remain in the 
hands of the Presidents. It is not advisahile that the 
whole hod y of the g a n a s should know those resolu- 
tions, 0 Bharata. (25) The L e a d e r s - o i - 1 h e - 17 a a « s 
having assemble d should adopt measures ensuring the 
welfare of the Ganas. 

“The course i.s otherwise of a Gam which remains aloof 
from others, has severed itself (from the confederacy), or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). ( 20 ) Wealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division and on 


their falling back on their individ.ua .1 resource:. (27) 

“Criminal justice should be administered promptly and 
by men learned (in law), through the President. If 
disputes arise in the Kidas and the Elders of the Kidas 
remain indifferent, (2S) they destroy the race {gotra) and 
dissolve the Gana. 

“The internal danger is to be guarded against, the external 
laternai insignificant. (29) Eor the internal 

danger. 0 King, is destructive of the very 
foundations in no time. (30) When (the members of a Gam) 


cease to discuss amongst them on account of uncalled-for anger, 
on account of foolishness, or on account of natural avarice, 
there is the symptom of discomfiture. 

‘‘ There is u n i v e r s a 1 equality by birth (in the Gams) 

Equality iu ganas there Is equality by KulaG (31) They 

audits effect canuot be broken up by prowess or cleverness, 

nor again by temptations of beauty.® They can be broken up 
by enemies through the policy of division and subsidy only. 

(32) “The great safety of the Ganas therefore is considered 
Confederacy to lie in (the maintenance of) a confederacy 

recommended OTllv ’’ 


V 1 Kula=faiaily of rajas, referred to abore in verse 10, or, family as a unit, as opposed 
to individuals. The distinction is still maintained in our social phraseology ghar ^pickhe 
pagdi plchhe, "per household,’ and ‘per head’ (lit. per turban— every male member). More 
likely it refers to equality amongst aristocrats, otherwise it would be illogical after the 
mention of the universal equality by birth. 

2 
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Formation of New Republics 


§ 125. Confining our attention to the period of the .sixth ern 
Xeiv Eeiioiou^ ceiituries B.C.. vre not only find the Bud 

dhist-s but also tlie Jainas founding re'igiou 
coiporations in the very terms of polities. Tlie Jaina-sutras .dun 
i 11 d i A’ i d u a 1 s founding new g a n a s and K u 1 a s wliie 
sometimes take the name of the founder and sometime.s tha 
of the place, e.g., Go das a. Gan a founded by Godast 
the U tt a r a V alis s a h a G ana , founded by Uttara an 
Valissaha conjointly, the U d d e ha G a n a founded by Eoham 
the Indrajyuraha hula founded by Karma rdhi 
Likendse tt'e know of schisms in the Buddhist Bamgha. an 
we know also of the formation of netv Be nighas. The phene 
menon of new foundations is not confined to the history of or 
religious ’republics.' The IMaha-Bharata points out the gret 
danger of disunion and schism.s in repulilics. The authors of th 
MahS-Bharata were probably aware of such political breache; 
The two Mallas® and the two Madras were probably resull 
of this propensity. 

§ 1 26. Apart from disruptive instances, we have instanct 
of the formation of entirely new republic 


Historical instances 


of new republics 


The Kurus and the Paiicbalas who liad bee 


under monarchies according to Vedie liten 
ture* and the Jatakas, adopt republican form of govemmei 


1 Hoemle Ind. Ant., XI. 246, XX. 347. 

® The lower Mallas are called Dakshina Malias in the Sabha-parvant (Ch. XXXI, 
which places the higl er Malias next to Kosala {XXX. 3.) 

* See below § 198. Pt. II, p, 4. 
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about tbe fiftli or tlie fourth century B.O. As tve have seen they 
are described as republics in the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya. 
Another instance, which has been already pointed out by Prof. 
Rhys Davids, is the change of constitution of the 
\ idehasA Thev had been formerlv under monarchv according 
to \edic literature and the Jatakas. Megasthenes states that 
republican form of government was thrice established and thrice 
changed into monarchy.- This tradition w'ould have been current 
in one oi the principal seats of monarchy of the Doab where 
ancient chronicles had been kept. 

§ 126. have, though a little later in age, yet certainly 
reflecting earlier established notions, republican 

Artificial stage . , . , . , e i n 

coins struck either in the name of the Dana, 
or of the country, and in one instance,® the gana being 
described as the Protector (trata-sy). We have thus 
reached the artificial country or territorial nation and abstract 
government. We find the Arjunayanas named after 
one man, the founder ‘One of the family of Arjuna 
{Arjundyana).* The national or the tribal basis had thus 
ceased to work fairly early, a basis which every ancient republic 
in sister races outside India was built upon and which also 
greatly operated in the establishment of the earliest republics 
in India as well, as implied by the references in the Maha- 
Bharata to the Vrishnis and probably to the word gotra in 
Chapter 107 of the Santi-parvan. 

The recognition of the system of naming a corporate associa- 
tion after the founder or president helps us in investigating the 
origins of our republics. The village corporation was named 
after the gramani,® Vedic c h aT a n a s were named after 


^ BwMhist Indiat p, 26, 

* Ke Criiidle, Megasthenes, p. 203. 

* The V?i3hm Coin noticed abo7e. 

* See Gp» on Paijini, IV. 2*53. 

* See above, p« 15, n. 
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of 


their 


founders, religious bodies took the names 
organisers., and so did may of our republics. 

As remarked (iV. 2. 53.) above, the constitution of the Yedic 
period was znonarchicai. Megasthenes also, as we 
fruTipM^ri^itdia ^ave seen, notes the Hindu tradition current 
in the fourth century B. C. that after rnonarchy 
came the republican form. All these data indicate that the re- 
publican system is post-Vedic and artificial, 
that it is post-tribal and philosophic. Take also the names of 
technical constitutions ; V a i )' dj ij a , literal!}" ‘kingless- 
(s y s t e m), S v d r dj y a , s e i f - r u ! i n g (s y s t e m),’ 
Bliaujya, 'temporary ruler ship (system).’ 
These names are not derived from tribes ; it was not that the 


tribal names gave names to forms of government. The names 
of constitutions are artificial, philosophic. The tradition that 
there was first monarchy is supported by the Vedas, the traditior 
that monarchy was rejected and democratic forms of govern- 
ment set up is supported by the Aitareya Brahmana. 

§127. Again, in view of the above conclusion, take th< 
Artificial tradition of the Ptiranas that Yaudhevi 

trTbes ’ and M a d r a, two cadets of a monarchical houst 

in the hliddle Country, went out to the Punjab and foundec 
states called after their names. This Puraiiic history is in ful 
agreement with known facts ; corporate institutions were namec 
after founders. The Madras and the Yaudheyas thus were no' 
tribes, but states and artificial, ‘political tribes,’ like the artificial 
religious Sakya-putras. It was the state in these two cases 
which gave the name to the citizens, a name which was artificialb 
tribal, or in modern phraseolog}- a name which denoted Politico 
Nationality as opposed to w"hat we may call tribal nationality 
In the light of this discussion, w'e can understand the remark o 
the ancient grammarian (probably Vyadi) quoted by Patanjali 
‘K s h u d r a k a - M a 1 a V a s are not gotra names, i.e., famil; 


^ See a-bove p. 7i, n. 
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names.) Like the Madras and Yaudheya.s these were political 
nations, members of states -'■ailed after two personal names. 
We have the additional evidence of Panini that martial states 
had men of all ca.stes not one ijotra or tribe. The A r a j a k a 
d e m 0 c r a c y aLo, according to the hlaha-Bharata, was not 
based on tribal but legal and communal basis. Many more 
of the republics had originated like the Yaudheya and Madra, 
Malava and Kshuclraka. under purely non-tribal conditions. 
The later states (C’h. XYIII) like S a 1 a li k a y a n a , 
A r i u n a y ti n a and P u s h y a m i t r a bearing personal names 
and names of recent origin further illustrate the practice. 

§ 128. At the same time it cannot be asserted, as already 
stated, that no tribal element is to ])e found in 

Distinction between . _ 

tribai and artificial aiiv ot tile Hmciu republics, Basis of evefv 
organizations State has been in all ages and in all climes, to 

a great degree ethnic — tribai or national. The real question is 
whether a state-organization is yet tribal — primitive, habitual 
and customary, or it is .the outcome of intelligent thinking, of 
theories, of conscious experience and experiments. The stage 
when State is felt to be based on contract and 
the ruler is regarded to be a servant of the ruled 
and when pohtical loyalty (§ 118 — 119) is even open . to 
strangers, is a high water-mark of constitutional development. 
Voting and ballot - voting, motion, resolu- 
tio.u and legislation, leg a.H s ni and formalism 
in procedure of dehberation, are other indices of that stage. 

Constitutions gave distinctive marks to- individual political 
community and converted it, so to say, into artificial tribes. It, 
therefore, becomes very difficult ta distinguish between real 
tribes and artificial tribes, the ethnic gotra and the political 
gotra. Probably the early S a t v a t s were originally a 
real tribe as the description of the Vrishms and Andhakas 
in the Slaha-Bharata would indicate. But the ‘Country 
of Rajanya (Elected Rule r),’ R a j a n y a - 
Janapada, was evidently a political tribe, a 
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political coni'iLiinit''. s creation 'o’ •'.•.•institution. Sc vtrs ti.u 
‘IE -a It a r a j a - J ii a ]■) a >1 a •/ e a p ■'> u in .'Ucli c^.ses 

becontes a political unit, proltaoly ;i .i'-r-srate. The 

E a, ri li t r i k a s and B li o i a ^ were, iikewisic ^-rea.tion.i ui 
constitution. The Ivarlia,'^. on tl;c other Itan'i. rnipht has'e 
i'jeen originally a triii.-. [as Fat;\r>:;;lib^ exprc'duii K i- ■' I- - 
j a 11 p n h may ilenote. J tl > .■' . l.owever. may be a .ie'U'yidary 

chai'o.cter. Birth i J a t ■ ) in .-t f/r/ac-state wa.s ileemePi to 

confer e C| u a i i t y in citizen .ship on a free man. K a f h a - 
j at 1 tf a s and K a t h a - d r .>• 7 p n s niay thu.s .signify onlv 
‘men born i'll the Ka-tlia ctiuntry.' ' nu-n • the Katha -country. 
and the Katha-conntry and Katliu-s:ute riLiglit h; ve been calied 
a.ftoi’ one Katha.. the politica.1 founder. The other example? oi 
Pataniali, go to .siippovt '.lii.s view. rf:.. Karaka-jatlya?. 
Karaka-desrs’as. 8raiigiiu;t-iatiya.s. Sraiighna-deslyas. Srtighna 
and Karaka were both place-names, not tribe names. Karaka 
was e\'idently derived from a river, e.g., in P a r a s - k a r a 
(trcm.s-Kara district). Tati, here and. in Panini, YI. 3. 41, 
very likely means ‘bh-tlr. not caste or nation.] At the 
same time it is not incompatible witli the !idvo.nced stage of 
constitution-making tliat a community which had been ori- 
ginally a tribal unit a-id^stiil retained traces of irs foriner 
organization, .should adopt an advanced constitution. But to 
call all these republics Tjiba.l organization,?, or 'tribal 
xebublics’ Avould 'ne unscientiilc. livery .state in ancient Rome 
and Greece was 'tiibal' in the itist analysis, Imt no comsti- 
tutional historian Avould think of railing the repul>lic.s of Rome 
and Greece mere tribal organizations. 

1 On P. VI- 3. -42 ; Kieihurn, HI, p, 157, ’ - 
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A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 


§128. Tlius wo fincl Hindu i-epiri.-lios: existing and fioiiri.sii- 
Aitare™_ Brahaiana early a.s the age of the Aitareya Brahnuma. 

to Ka-..ti!y.i Ancient Hindus had already developed t e c li - 

n i c a 1 c 0 n s t i t u t i 0 n .s of variou.s cla.sses tvith .special 


procedures of abliisheka for each class. They must- have expen- 
meuted in those systems for some centuries before the coni- 
positiou of the Aitareya Brahmana. hTow the date oi this ^ edic 
work is to be regarded as cir. lOCO B.C. It knotvs King 
Janamejaya. son of Parikshit whom it mentions towards its end. 
The history of the U 1 1 a r a K u r v. s also points to an early 
date of the Brahniana. The Uttara Kurus in later I'edic 
literature become a mythoiogicai people'' with a mythological 
country, while in the Aitareya, as we have already seen, 
they are a historical community. According to the Aitareya, 
the greater portion of Aryan India — North. "West and South, 
was covered with republican constitutions. Only in the 
hriddle, in the Midland (the IMadhyadesa), m o n a r c h y 
prevailed. The Midland e.xtended from the Kuru-land (the 
district of Delhi) up to Allahabad, the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna.^ Further east in the Prachi (with 
its centre in or about Magadha), there was according to this 
Brrjhmana the constitution called S a m r d j y a which literally 
means ‘ a combination of monarchies,' ie., a federal imperialism 
around one dominant member. Except the Doab and Magadha 


' The Monarchies naroed there in the are the Ktiru, Panchala, U^inara 

and Tafia. 
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the whole cotniiry was repul>iie;iii. was iieurlv the case also 

ill the time of the Buddlia. as it appears from Pali authorities. 
Ill his time states in Aryan India-, aecurdiiig to tire Avcidaiia- 
Sataka, were divisible into the cusssos : 'tliose subject to 
Ct a n a - r u 1 e’ or republican;, and ’those subject to r o y a 1 
rule’ or monarchical (kcehid dcM Oo.nddJtludlt. ktcJiid Rajci- 
dh'ndk). ^ This order, in which the republican countries are 
placed iir.st. according to the weii-knowii Sanskrit usage, 
connotes that preponderance in number rested with the 
republican form. 

Xorth and West and >Soiith-West were still mainly reimbiican 
in the time of Alexander. Republics here, therefore, have had 
a career of about one thousand years at least when Chandra- 
gupta ascended the imperial throne. 

This was the mo.st flourishing period of the Hindu republics. 
For national prosperity the Uttara-Kiims become 
proverbial. For learning the Madras and the Kathas, for 
b r a V e r y the Kshudrakas and the Maiavas, for political 
wisdom and valiant independence the Vrishnis 
and Andhakas, for p o w e r the Vrijis, and for the philoso- 
phies of light and equality, for the emancipation of 
the low the Sakyas and their neighbours, stamp their indehble 
marks on national life and national literature of Aryan India 
during that period. 


^ ^See above § 5U. p, 31. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Republics under the M a u r y a s 

§ 129. The empire of the TJaiiryas iucTuded the repul'- 
lican areas. Greek writers siv that C'haiidra- 
Imperialism totrards gupta woii Aracliosia aiid Alia from Seleiicus.^ 

Republics 1 / 1 • 1 ■ • 

Asoka. Ill his mscriptioiis tells us that Antiochus 

was his neighbour.- Antiochus held Syria and Persia. The 

Maurya empire thus extended up to Penshi in the north-v.’est. 

In the south it extended up to the Tamil country. ^ What was 

the fate of the republics under this gigantic monarchical system ? 

To understand this, let us first examine the M a u r y a policy 

towards republics. Kautilya makes an excellent statement 

of that poHcy : — 

'Acquisition (conquest) of a Samcilia.' says Kautilya, ‘is rnofe 
‘destmble than an alliance of good v' 111 or rnilitari/ aid. Those which 
‘are amfed {in a league) should he treated with the jiolicg of snhsidg 
‘and peace, for they are invincible. Those which are not ihiifed 
'should he conquered, hg army and disunion.' Then the policy 
of division is detailedi ending with ‘thus should the 3Ionarvh 
‘{Ekardja) behave ioivardu the Sa/jighan' etc.^ 


^ See passages quoted by V. Smith, jSarJt/ Bistcru of Iv.Oia, Su] ed. pp. 149 — 151. 

^ Eock Series II. 

® Proved by the site of the Miaski ‘edict.’ 

i 1 Artha-Sastra, p. 376. 

will be opposed to j gives no satisfactory meaning. It can give the meaning 

league of two;' but they will be Anugmita^. Hence I have pioposed the above 
correction. The further use of in the same chapter, e.g., at p. 379 and the total 

absence of in the discussion support- my proposal. Mr. Shama Sbastry’s rendering of 
those ‘ favourably disposed ’ is far wide oS the mark, AS., (Ch. XI.; 

* Details of the method of creating disunion are given in pp. 376—79 ending with 
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In other words , the M a u r r a p o 1 i c j was to allow 
honourable existence to those republics which were strong and 
united in leagues (for these were ‘difficult to be conquered’). 
Those which were isolated were to be weakened by a policy 
of internal d i v i s i o n and then reduced by force. 

Evidently many of such i.solated states had alreiicly come 
under the control of the Dlaurya empire when the Artha-Sastra 
was composed. The status of the confederate republics varied 
according to their strength. Some of them were treated on 
terms of equalit}'. while otliers were subsidized and probably 
expected to render military assistance, for ‘'acc|uisition of army’ 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alliance 
(fjTSfsfivr) • The result of this policy was that the stronger re- 
publics survived the Maurya imperialism, while the weaker ones 
succumbed. The K s h u d r a k a . the M a 1 a v a . and the 
V r i 3 i states which a 3 rpear in Katyayana and Patanjali as 
sovereign states and in flourishing condition^ existed on account 
of leagues, and so did the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas 
who fight jointly against Kharavela in the time of Patanjali.^ 

§ 130. In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutional 
Republics under hlstoiw of the time of Kautilya and Alexander 
we can now understand the inscriptions of 
Asoka better on a point. We have to recognise the republican 
character of many of the political communities mentioned by 
Asoka in his inscriptions. 

In Rock series, section T. Asoka enumerates : — 

(1) the Yonas. 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(3) the Gaudharas, 

(4) the Rashtrikas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, 

(6) and other apamntaB (Giruar vei-sion). 


^ MahabhdsJtya on Paijini IV. 2. 45 ; and on \ . 3. 52. 

- HMign-mpha^ Immption of Emperor KJmrnvela, J. B. O. B.S,, VoL III, p. 455, 
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ill tlie Kr>i!:>i editioii. only 


r.ara 


vatii rue fidcuTiun 


Ollier <i po.i’Ciini!^.' lii othei'' '.vni-ils. .Vsuke i lesiaiirttes tLe 
wlioie^ (1) to (5) robe '\lpQi‘dittny. 

Against tliese in Ruck Series Xlii we liuve : — 


(1) the Yulias. 

(2) the Kaiiibojas, 

(3) the hiabhaka and the Y5biia-]:'ahktis, 

(4) the Bhojas.' 


(o) the Pitinikas.' 


(G) the Aiidliras and the Pulindas. 


Instead of apardata they arc pj'cdicated with 'h e (\ 
a m 0 H g s t the r d j a - v I s h a g a s. Y’e know that 2, 
4, and 5 had non-monarchical (•on^^titutions. Y’ow. two 
questions present themselves. What constitutional ])osition do 
they occupy in the system of Asoka's empire i Are tliese three, 
the Iv a in b 0 j a s . the Pi a s h t r i k a - B h o j a .s and the 
Pitinikas, the only repub'lican communities in the group 1 
To aiivswer these questions we have to examine the in.scriptions 
critically. 

§ 131. What is meant here by a p a r d n f a & and r dj a- 
V i s h a g a s, I A n t a s in Asoka’s proclama- 
tioiis mean 'neighbours’ {neighbouring states); 
following that apardutaz can mean literally 
two things ; (1) 'the neighbours of the west,’ or (2) ‘the hindei; 
neighijours.’ — the states on the frontiers of Western India, or, 
states inside. If we take Apardnta& in its later sense, it may 
simply mean Western End or Frontier of the Country i.e. Western 
India. The Bhojas and Rash -r i k a s and presumably 
the Pitinikas, did belong to the country called Aparanta, 
or Western India. But by no license the Y^onas and the Kam- 
bojas who were in Afghanistan, can be called apardntas in the 
sense of Westerners. That region is always called ‘the North’ 


1 ^ t (Oirnar), Seaart, J . 5. 4. .b., 1900, p 337. 

19 
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in ancient Indian literature. Xor could the Gandharas he called 
‘Westerners.’ They Avere ahvays counted in the Xorth {Udlchl, 
U ttardpatha) . We have therefore to give up the ‘western’ 
meaning. 

Then, they in Section XIII are predicated with ‘here’ which 
means inside the limits of Mauryan Empire, as opposed to the 
antas outside, like Antiochus, Cholas, etc. The first meaning 
of aparantas being inadmissible, we must take the other 
one, ‘states inside.’ This corresponds and agrees with 
the ‘here’ of Section XIII. The two groups are identical in 
predication : ‘inside’ or ‘inside neighbours.’ 

§ 132. Let us now examine the /• d j a -vis h a y as . Asoka 
always refers to his territories in the first 

^ J ^ 1 S ll. y ^ ^ 

person possessive. He speaks of ‘my empire’. 
It will therefore be against his known usage to call his countries 
‘royal countries.’ He Avould have said, if he meant it, ‘my 
countries,’ ‘my vishayas' and not ‘ raja- cishayas\ Further, there 
is no occasion to refer to his countries or provinces, as he has 
in the same sentence already said ‘throughout my empire.’ 
‘RdjavisJiayas’ here is equivalent to the aparantas of Section V. 
RdjavisJiayas should be interpreted as ‘ruling (or 'sovereign) 
countries’ (or districts), inside the empire. The ‘inside 
neighbours’ here equals the ‘ruling vishayas’. 

§ 133. The republics of this group, the ‘rulingVisha- 
y a s ’ or the home-neighbours (aparantas) of Asoka were 
ithus of the status which deserved the policy of peace or subsidy 
'from the imperial Monarch. They were self-governing states 
.^within the imperial territorial limits. The list, of course, is not 
exhaustive, the emperor is mentioning only th.ose‘ ruling Vishayas’ 
which had accepted Buddhist teachings. Apparently Asoka 
was not so successful vith the Eashtrikas as with the 
B h o J a s for he notes the latter in Section XIII amongst the 
places which were inclined to accept the Dharma teachings, 
while in Section V the Eash^kas are noted amongst those 
where Anoka’s missionaries were bosy. 
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§134. The 


Constitution of the 
X a h Ii a p a hk t 


(ISnclliriras had already separated be-i're 
Alexander's time from TahshaAlcl. its former 
Capital. In 326 B.C. they vrere inonarciiicul. 


Young Poru.s. a nephetv to the great Perns, tvas 
their king. But the que-stion of the constitution of the Chindharas 
doe.s not arise, although we have evidence of their being 
republican about 200 B.CA lu Section XITI of the Bock 
Proclamation.s in place of the Candharas ‘the Y dull a k a and 
the A d h h a-p a n k t i s' have been substituted. These were 
either neighbours of the Gandliaras or some sub-divisions thereof. 
The Xd-hha pankfis {‘Xabha-lines’) wore like tlic Agrasirips. and 
the Three Yaudheyas or Three ,‘§ala.nkayanas. be.. :i league of the 
Xabhas. In one edition of Asoka’s inscriptions they are called 
Ndbhitina which may mean the T h r e e - X a b li a s. 

§ 135. Up to this time the X a b h a k a has not been identi- 
fied. I find the name in the Ganapatha on Panini lY. 1. 112 as 
N ab h dk a. The rule before IV. 1. 112 deals with derivatives 
from republican names, and, that after, from river-names. 
The Ganapatha on Panini IV. 1. 112, gives an enumeration 
or group called ’ Siva and others’ which contains names of risliis 
and founders of families {e.g., Kakutstlia,_ Kohada, etc.), royal 
dynasties {e.g.. Haihaya), rivers (Gaiiga, Yipasa) and a lot of 
obscure proper names. Along with Pitaka, Triksliaka, are given 
X a b h a k a and U r n a - Xabha. The Urna-Xabhas appear 
also in the republican group of the Bajanyas, Arjunayanas 
etc. 2 Ndhliaka was probably a national title derived from the 
Xabha people. The “Xabha lines” {Ndbha-panktisp which were 
evidently non-mo narchical, were probably identical with the 
Urna-Xabhas, the Xabhas of the Bvoollen’ country. 
Gandhara was famous for its wool. 


^ The Ganiharas instead of a king have Mul-hyns in the MBh., U. P,, Ch. 167. 
Patahjali (P., IV. 2. 52), puts them along with the Vasatis and ^^ibis whom we know to be 
republican. 

® On Pa^iini IV. 2. 53. 

^ Compare *6‘rerii^ Tines’ or "rows’ and its interpretation in Ch, XXVIl {Ft. II). 
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§ 1 35. What v\'as the constitution of the P u 1 i n cl a s ? 

They were a, Draviclian people in the neigh- 
boui'lioocl of the Rashtrikas and the Bhojas. 
With the Dravidians. the normal constituticsn was monarchy. 
The Aitareya Brahmana .sa,ys that it was from the Asuras that 
the institution of jnonardiy was copied by the Hindus when 
they were at war with the former.^ Were the Pulindas in- 
fluenced by the Aryan example of their neighbours ? Asoka does 
not call any of the group a. kingdom but a h'uling country’ or 
district. There is the definite evidence of the K a s i k a and the 
Brihat Sainhita that tlie Pulindas were a Sarngha.- 

§ 136. As to the A n d h r a s, the problem is more difficult. 

There is no corroborative evidence about them. 

A n d h r a s . .. . . , . ^ 

lAvo generations beiore. in tlie time oi Idianclra- 
gnpta, the Andhras were a great kingdom, second in power 
only to Magadha.® But under Asoka we find them ‘a ruling 
country’ within the precincts of Asoka’s empire. It seems 
that the Andhra power had been broken under the reign 
of Bindusara, Asoka’s father, who is credited with having 
carried on the policy of his father. Chandragupta, in 
unifying India : fi3et^',■eel^ the eastern and ^vestel•n oceans’ he is 
said to have annexed sixteen Capitals.^ This must jioint to 
the land of the tSouthern Deccan, as the area above it had 
already been under Chandragupta. After victory, the Haurya 
politicians (Kaufilya is said to have been alive) seem to have 
removed the royal family of the Andhras, and probably as 
a compromise allowed self-government under some Saingha 
constitution. 

Six out of the eight r a j a - v i s h a y a s are known to have 
been republican.® Of the other trvo there is hardly any doubt 


^ See infraf Part II, pp. 4-5. 

® KaHka on Panini, V. 3. 1145 p. 458 ; BrS, V. 39^ 

® See reference to Pling in V. Smith, Early History of India (3rd edition), 

p. 206 . 

^ Jayaswal, The Empire of Bindusara , J, B. 0, B, /S'., VoL IL jh 82. 

* Tor the Y a v a n a s see below, §| 137 — 140. 
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§137. 

The identification of the 

Y a '' a n a y 

ni A'j-biEa IS 



nocessarv. It might 

inri/lental! V 



The y €iv ii r a i 
AsDka. 


controver.''-'. Tlie Yoiic^s rd' Asc.ka, tlie t'dja- 


ris]i(i;ja Yi'iias. v\'f>;-e witliiu the limits of the 
Maiirya empire. The grouping in Asukan records is Alio Yoaas 
and Kambojash while in 3Iami it is -the Kaml;ojas and 
Ahxvanas.' There is no doubt tluit rlie.se Yavana.s were 


contiguous to the Kambojas. 

The Kambojas are identified with the people on the Kabii: 
river (modern KamboJi). Xow, who were those Yavunas 1 They 
were the neighbours of the Ka'i>ulis. They were, therefore, on 
or near the Kabul river. Further, they were '.self -ruling’ accord- 
ing to Asoka, and according to Manu^ they had lived long enough 
near the Aryan people to be regarded as occupying the position 
of a fallen caste though they had been a ' ruling people’ (K s h a- 
t r i y a - j a t a y a h). According to the IM aha -Bharat a they 
had ceased to be rulei-.s and wei'o living like Kambhojas uml 
others under Hindu kings.- All the.se de.scriptions refer to the 
same conditions. These Yavana.s couki not be referred to the 
town of Alexandria founded Ire Alexander in the Caucasus. 
That was never a self-governing unit, and the Macedonian element 
of invalid soldiers, who were anxious to leave the place, was too 
small and would have availed themselves of the death of 
/Alexander to migrate. On the other hand we have positive 
; evidence of the existence of a Greek community on 
;the Kubha or Kabul river who had been there for a 
Hong time before Alexander’s invasion. It is strange that this 
fact has not been taken notice of. [It settles amongst other 


^ With the Sakas, i.e,, the Sakas of Seistan. X. 44. 

^ ^dntiparimi, LXV, 13-15, 
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tilings,, tlie vexed, chronological question raised on the mention 
of Yavanani in Panini.] 

§138. The K abu] - Ya van a s had been organised in 
a c i t y - s t a t e of the Indian republican type in the time of 
Alexander — a fact which comes in perfect harmony with the 
description of Asoka's r a j a - v i s li a y a. These were probably 
Perso-Greeks — Greeks or I o n i a n s who had moved and immigra- 
ted under the suzerainty of the Persian Empire. The name of 
their city. X y s a, is a strong evidence of their Persian connec- 
tion. They had been Hinduised ; Alexander’s companions first 
regarded them as Indians. As stated by the Macedonian 
writers the Xysians claimed to have been Greek in origin. They 
knew their Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition.^ 

. § 139. Their state was organised as an aristocracy and 
their President was called the Al: o u b h i. This word seems 
to be connected with Kubhd, the Vedic name for the Kabul 
river. It means [‘the Leader] of the People by the Kubha’ (A- 
KanbM). Alexander’s companions were comdneed of the. ethnic 
claim of the Akoubhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic 
revels with them. Unless the Akoubhis had been Greek in 
origin they could not have been able to show such intimate 
familiarity with matters of Greek mythology as they did and 
could not have convinced the Macedonians of their claim of 
kinship. 

§ 140. Prom the treatment of the Yavanas, the Kambojas, 
the Andhras, and the Pulindas in Manu and the Maha-Bharata, 
it appears that their republics soon lost their independence, and 
losing it they lost their social independence as well, and were 
absorbed into Brahmanism under a degraded caste-status — for 
the Hindu can visualise human organisations only in terms of 
caste. The result therefore was that these races -were reduced ' 
into mere degraded castes limng under Hindu rulers. 


1 ALirian, Bk, V. Chap I, ; Arrian, Indiha, I. where Arrian without any doubt treats 
them as Greeks or Indo-Greeks. 
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Republics in S'unga Times and later 

l-Il. In tlie Sling a period ive have some of the oid 
republics that survived the iMauryan policy. These, as deserved 
above, were mostly powerful leagues. There is'ere. however, some 
individual republican states also in the Suhga period, hlost of 
these, now knowui from their coins, appear to be new states. The 
majority of the older states do not come on the .stage again : 
and the necessary conclusion is that they were obliterated during 
the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroi'er was the foreign 
rule of the Northern Satraps who had their seat at 3Iathura. The 
presence of these barbarians leads to a new phenomenon in 
the history of Hindu republics, namely, migration of 
the stronger republics to Rajputana. 

§ 142. The Y a u cl h e y a s were one of the older class. 

„ , , Thev not onlv survive the Maurvan empire 

Y a u d li e y a s ^ ^ 

but also the Satraps and the Kushans. There 
is evidence of their long life both in the coins struck by them 
and the inscriptions making adverse references to them. The 
a t m o s p h e r e 0 f the Second Century A. C. is 
fullof their military glory. Rudradaman in the 
second century A.C. describes them as “ rendered proud, as they 
“were, hy having mamfested their title of heroes among all Kshatri- 
’■^yas'" and 'hvho cannot he subjugated".^ 

They appear in the inscription of Samudragupta- amongst 
the group setting limit to the Gupta Empire (fourth century 

^ mfwSsunt viii, p. 44. 

= Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. S: ‘ 
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A. C.) There is a unique inscription of theirs in an ornate script 
discovered in the tState of Bharatpiir^ mentioning the elected 
president (‘who has been made the leader,' Fleet) of the Yau- 
dheya-g a n a. This is taken to belong to the Cfupta period. 

Their coins tvhicli extend from the Suhga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era. are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and Jumna 
rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at Sonpat between 
Delhi and Karnal.^ 

It seems that before the second century A.G. they had already 
moved towards Western Eajputana as it is there that Rudradainan 
encountered them, his orvn dominions including Maru. Evidently 
the Yaudheya territory was very large. They seem to have left 
their original seat in early Kushan times. 

§ 143. On one type of their coins (Suhga period) they 
stamp the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And 
the coin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas ‘ Yandheydndm,’ 
‘Of the Yaudheyas.’ On the second type they give 
the representation of the God Karttikeya, the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. 
In other words, the figure is their La L i her t e' . The third type 
is purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the 
Y a u d h e y a - g a n a or Y a u d h e y a P a r 1 i a m e n t [or 
Republic ] jaya : ‘Victory of the Yaudheya 
Gana’). The figure on it is a warrior with a spear in the pose of 
a dignified ‘tri-bhanga ’ — representing the type of their citizen- 
soldier. Some coins bear “dvi” (twm) and some “tri” (three).® 
These probably refer to their three sections, like Patanjah’s 
trika Salahkayanas.^ 


^ Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 2ol, iie bore the title of Maharaja, Maha-JSendpati. 
® Smith. Cat. of Cot>7s, I. M., Vol. I. p. 181. 

® Cunningham, 0, A. 1., pp. 75 — 79 ; Cunningham, A,S.E,, VoL XIV, pp. 141 — 42. 

^ Patanjaii on Pai^ini V. I, 58. 
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§ 144. The inscription of the Yuudheyas proves that tliey 
had an elected Pie.sidenr. The order is issued 

1 a u d h e 3 ' a c o li- 
st itution fr^.m by nim describins: iiiniselr tlie 

mo:iiimcntal records " , 

‘President m a cl e o y tne g a n a o i 
t ii e Y a u d h e y a s’ h It is not clear whether the re -'ords 
found in the district of Hoshyarpur are impressions of onicial 
seals or coins. Of course,, the coin and the seal would bear 
the same 1 a k s h a n a s — ^the 1 u. k s li a n a s of the Saingha. 
The constitutional significance of the records is of great value. 
They are in the name of the Yaudlieyas and their cabinet 
or executive committee. The latter are called uh a n t r a - 
d h a r a s’ — ‘those vested with the policy of state (‘ Yudheyclunii- 
Jaya Mantradliardham-.'Y 

§ 145. The Yaudlieyas are lost to Iiistory some time before 


the seventh century. For Varaiia-hlihira 

Their end . , , , . . , *■ , , , 

gives the traciitionai geography cind lias no 
living fact before him when he places them tvith the Gandharas. 
The J 0 h i y a Rajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahatvalpur Frontier have been identified as modern 
representatives of the ancient Yaudheyas.® This identification 
appears to be sound both on philological and territorial grounds. 

§ 146. The Madras who originally had their capital at 
Sakala and who gave their name to the country 

fib d r 3^ s 

around Sakala, also migrated downwards and 
became a neighbour of the Yaudheyas. They too fought Samudra 
Gupta. Their further history is lost and they disappear like 
their friends. The Madras seem to have been too conservative 


1 Bijayagadh stone insor. Fleet, G. I., p. 252) I ITSjTIS!- 

3 

"‘Success ! Of Maharaja, maha-senapati, . . .who has been made President [leader] by tbo 

“Yaudheya Parliament 

** (He) after wishing health to the Brahmin head-man and to the 

Settlement writes : ' There is ’ 

® Proceedings *4. S. B,, 1S34, pp. 13S — 40 
® Cuimingham, *4. S, i?«, VoL XI V, p. 140. 

20 
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to take to tlie new system of issuing signed coins. Tliey adhered 
to the old punch-marked : they have not left a single specimen 
of inscribed coins. 

§ 147. The Malay a s and the K s h u d r a k a s re-appear 
Ma lavas and Ike Suhga times. Patahjali knows them 
k s h u d r a k a s g mentions some victory of the Kshudrakas 
which they by themselves had won.^ But in subsequent centuries 
they are no longer traceable. They were probably fully amal- 
gamated with the Malavas during their migration from the Punjab 
to eastern Rajputana. The Malavas were in their new homes about 
150-160 B.C., as evidenced by the earliest type of their coins 
found at Karkota Nagar (Jaipur State)®. This was just the 
■ time of the inroad of the Parthian Sakas. The Malavas seem 
to have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they have 
left traces of their name (in -Malawai’ dialect extending from 
Ferozepore to Bhatinda, LSI., IX. i, p. 709.) Before 58 B.C. 
the Malavas are found besieging the Uttamabhadras to the 
west of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of Xahapana.^ 

§ 148. In 58 B.C.^ Xahapana is defeated and killed by 
Gautamiputra who re-struck Nahapana’s coins, and the Gana 
of the Malavas counted the beginning of Krita from that 
date.® Their Gana adopted the date to measure future time 
(Kala-jnanaya®). The era was ‘made authoritative by their use’’. 
The authority of that Era of Prowess (Vikrama) still reigns : we 
use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently covered the 
whole of the vast area to the south of Nagar, which permanently 
•bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of Samudra 
Gupta’s opponents along with other repubhcans, the Yaudheyas, 


^ Patanjali on Panini, V. 3. 52, 

2 V, Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Jlnseim, Calcutta, Voi. I. p, 161. 

3 Cunningham, A, S. B. Vol. XIV. p. 150, 

* Epigraphia Jndica, Voi VIII, p. 44 ; Jayaswai, Historical Position of Katki, etc. 
lA. 1917. p, 151^2. 

® See references to Krita, in Gupta Inscriptions having dates in Malaya years. 

® Pieet, Gupta Inscriptions, p, 154. 

’ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX p. 320 { ) 
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tlie ifaclras. tlie ATjunaytHias. etc. In tLe Gupta Dcriod the''" 
7-etire into tlie Unknown. Their era. was luf'.i sovereisns 

of lilalava from the fourth to the sixth centiu-ies. This viouid 
not have lieen clone if the Malavci-gciiia had been still .'iib.'isrini-, 
for that would hat'e denoted subordijration of the sot'vereiat.s 
using the era. 'rhey certaijily did not exist in tlie time .jf Yarnh;.- 
Zdihira (who drawing on older niateriids) places them near the 
Tiimalayas. A araha-?\Lijiira liini.'elf was living in IMalava, and 
to use so anticjiurted a datum shows tli.it the real -Malavas had 
for some centuries ceased to exist. The Vishnu Purana’- gives 
their later };;i.ijita.tii.)n (Mewar-.Tai]^!]’) cirei gives il i-on'cetlv. 

§149. The coins of the 1\[ a i a v a s- boar legend- 
in Bralimi : Mdlacdndih Jaya ('V i c t o r y of the hi a lava s’) 
or, ‘ Mdlava-J aya’ (‘the IMalava Victory’). ‘M dhrca li na 
Jaya' (‘Victory o f t h e TI a 1 a v a s ,’ in Prakrita), and 
‘ M dl a V a - g an a s y a’ {0 i - th. B,Y & - g & n a,'). 

The story of the name still survives in the close community 
of the Brahmins called ‘M a 1 a v i s’ — now Sanskritised as Mdlaviya 
— a fair and handsome people with marked intellectuality and 
sharpness of business intelligence. They do not marry outside 
their own community. They had a colony as far removed as 
the vicinity of Allahabad and are now found in towns near 
about. 

§ loO. In the later Malava area the Si bis also appear. The 
. Sibis were associates of the IMalavas in the time 

S 1 D 1 

of Alexander as a very rude people, or at 
least, wearing very rude dress in war, on the authority of the 
Greek writers. They seem to have migrated with the Malavas 
into Rajputana where at Ragari near CTiitor their coins are found. 
They are struck in the name of ‘the Country (or Xation) of the 
Sibis of Madhyamika’ Majhim iJmya Sibi Janagxtdasa’.)^ 


^ VishjbXL W. & H., TI. 133. 

2 CGIM., pp. 170—4. 

2 Cunningbam, Vol. XIV, p. 146.. Madhyamika (known to Patanjali) was 

their Capital. 
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Xo record of tlieirs of a period subsequent to the first century 
B.C. has yet been discovered. 

§ 151. The A r 3 u n a y a n a s as a people do not appear in 
Panini^ or Patahiali, nor in the Maha-Bharata.® 

Arjunayanas 

But they are added to the Rajanya group of 
the C4anapathaj palpably later as they come towards the end. The 
addition cannot be later than the time of Patahjali. for in 100 
B.C. they are in Rajputana, away from the Rajanyas. There 
they figure with the Yauclheyas and others down to the time 
of Samudra Gupta. The Arjunayanas seem to be thus a younger 
political community founded about the Suhga times (200 B.C.), 
by, as the name implies, Arjunayana. Their coins are inscribed 
only in Brahmx script, a fact excluding the idea of northern 
association about 100 B.C. They bear the legend ‘ Arjundyanana^ 
‘Coin of the Arjunayanas’ or ‘Arjunayanana Jaya’, {‘Victory of 
the Arjunayana’.)® They are associates and friends of the 
valiant Yaudheyas, Madrakas, and Malavas in Rajputana with 
whom they migrated there. 

§ 152. This migration from the fertile lands of 
Tie meaning of the Punjab to dreary Rajputana is the 

republican _ ^ 

migration testimony to the love of liberty which these 

‘unconquerable’ .republicans bore ‘more than others,’ as one 
of them put it in the time of Alexander.^ They believed that 
the Yaudheya Country or the Malava Country was wherever 
the Yaudheya or Malava Gana lived and hved as of yore in freedom. 
They would sacrifice paternal homes and lands to preserve their 
political self and soul. They would go to deserts but live in 
democratic glory and rule in parliament. It is a settled 
principle of Hindu politics that freedom is more important than 


1 It is for the first tifiie found in the Oa7iapdtha on Panini IV, I, 112. 

2 See discussion in § 153 on the Maha-Bharata republics of Rajputana. 

® V. Smith, Catalogue of the Goins in the Indian Museum, I. p. 166 ; Rapson, 7(7., Pi. 


Ill, 20. 

* McOrindle, Alexander,^, 154. *For they were attached more than others 
"to freedom and autonomy’, in the address of the MaiavaSi 
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home and is to be preserved at the cost oi tlie latter.* j'he 
repuldics seem to have fully acted upon this principle. 

§ 153. In addition to the evidence of the c (.■ i r. s and tlie 
. , i n a c r i ptions oil the question miai’a- 

Kaiputana repub- ^ ^ ^ 

lies in the .VaU- tioii of these repiiljlie.s to Pud 01111.101 tlic-ie 

Bkdrata . , . , 

IS tile evidence oi: the M a n a - B h a r a t a . 
In the Sabha-Paivan (Ch. XXXII). the Ilalavas. the ^ibis. anc. 
the -Trigai'tas are placed in Eajputar.a (M a /• o), vdiile in another 
place (Ch. LII) they are. in the Punjab. Evidentl}- Cliaprer 
LII (describing the Rajasuya) is base<l on earlier author! tie.s. 
There the Sibis, Trigartas. Yaudlieyas. Ra janycA. and Madras arc 
mentioned along with the people of Kahnira and XekoivA ; and 
the Ambashthas are placed in the same group as the KsLudi-a- 
kas and Malavas. In Chapter XXXII (in the Digvijaya) 
the Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are gi\'en along 
with the Dasarnas and M a d h y a m a k e y a s . The 
Madhyamakeyas were the people of the totvn Madhya- 
m i k a near Nagari in the Udaipur .state where Madhya - 
•mika coins have been found in large numbers. Evidently 
Madhyamika had not yet pas.sed under the Sibis and was 
at the time the seat of a separate political community. 
In the route onwards the river Sarasvati and the Matsya 
Country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these Canas then were 
in Rajputana extending between Sind and the Vindhyas. It is 
noticeable that though the Sibis, Trigartas and Ambashthas do 
appear with the Malavas in Rajputana, the Kshudrakas do not. 

§ 154. The Malavas in Chapter XXX, verse 8. are again 
mentioned with the Matsyas. The later data of the Maha- 
Bharata e%ddently relate to the state of affairs about 150 B.C., 
while the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, 
for like the Artha-Sastra it places the K u k u r a s along with 
the Madrakas, Yaudheyas and others. The republics were 
stiU in the Punjab according to Ch. LII. 

In the data of 100 B. C. i.e., in Chapter XXXII, some 

» Sns. 
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republics are mentioned in tte Maha-Bliarata wliicb %ve have not 
met with in earlier literature. They are : — 

(1) The Gams of TJ t s a r a s a n h e t a s. 

(2) The republic ol the S u d r a s a,nd that of the Ah It I r a s 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The S u d r a republic is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom w’e have identified" with the 
Brahminical Sandras or Sand r d y a n a s of the Clanapatha. 
According to grammar it was based on the proper-name 
(of a man) Siidra, not the caste name. The Five Karp a t a s 
and ]ieighbours of the Utsavasaiiketas may have been 
republican although they are. not described as such in the 
Maha-Bharata. Samudra Gupta^ places the Abhir a s next to the 
Madrakas, and the K h a r a p a r i k a s also in the same group, 
i.e., the group of non-monarchical communities. Probably these 
Kharaparikas or Kharaparas are identical with the Five Karpatas 
of the Maha-Bharata. The Utsava-Sahketas were re- 
publican, probably founded by two men Utsava and Sahketa. 
We may, how^ever, point out that sahketa is a technical term* 
denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 

and it is just posfsible that ‘sahketa’ here originally 
den.oted a state ‘founded’ by a resolution of the Utsavas. 
The Utsava- sahketas are located in the Maha-Bharata near 
Pushkara or Ajmer. They do not seem to come dowm to the 
time of the Guptas. Not only they are not mentioned in the 
Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-mythological people 
of the Himalayas by the Gupta poet, Kalidasa. This wnuld 

1 Pt. i. p. 74. n. 3 

- The other n.on-monarchial communities in Samudra Gupta’s inscription are (1) the 
P r a r j ti n a s, (2) the Ka ha s, (3) the A b h i r a s, (4) the Kharaparikas and 
(5) the S a n a h a n i h a Kautilya in laying down panishnient for defaming a country 
( janapado^avaclahi III IS) gives in illustration P r a j j u n a k a, along Muth Gandhara. 
That is identical with (1) The (3) had been under monarchs according to inscriptions ; 
having been broken down in power they seem to have copied the constitution of their 
neighbours. The name of the (4) has been traced in a later inscription by R. Br. Hira 
Lai, [El., Xn. 44]. Nothing more is known of (5). On ‘Five’ Kh., cf, § 162 below, 

3 y. M., p, 424. 
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slioxv tliiit Utsava-saiikeras Itad long .MMsei to eivi't 
^laha-BluiLata in tlse ?ame pji^^sT.go nientious ■' very po’.TeiT’ui 
rulers' on the banks of the Inclush They evi-leurly are rhe 
r e p 11 b 1 i c s 0 11 the Indus as they hfol existed 
time of Alexander. 


‘V'dll- 


§ 15.5. Considering the power and long career in their nev; 
homes, the period 150 B.C. to 350 A.<'., inay be still cou.siilere.l 
a living period of Hindu repu’olieaii jiolity. It was the period 
of rise of the Eajputaiia republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay ami decline 
of republican states in the Punjab i-.nd 'Wosteni Indiii. Par- 
thian Sakas and the Sakas of Seistan who overran tliosc 
destroyed their independence and di.ssulved their state''. 

§156. The Kukuras whom the Artlia-Sastra mentions 
were lost in the doniinious of Rudradainan. 

Kukuras 

After 150 B.C. they live only in the place- 
name which they bequeathed to the country they had lived in. 
The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Tlauryan times 
vrithout leaving behind a single trace. 

The S u r a s h t r a s also were merged into common humanity 
about the 2nd Century A.C. 

§157. The Vrishnis of classical glory fell under the 
. Saka barbarian leaving behind a couple of coins 

to tell the story. The orthodox Brahmi and the 
republican legend, V r i s h n i - r a j a n u y a - g a n a s y a 
t r a t a s y a [‘of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) Clana — the Protector 
of the country’] yet remain. But at the same time the coin is 
obliged to bear the script of the invader, Kharoshthx, as well. 
The coin is marked -with the state symbol the weapon 
chakra (discus), which was their symbol according to tradition 
as early as the time of Rajanya K y i s h n a. The legend is in 
scripts of 100 B.C.^ 


1 See above, ^ ! 

2 See above § 37, p, 40, Cunningham, Coins of Ancient I n d i /j, p. 70 
pi. IV, 15, has mistaken the disc for a wheei, but the cutting edges and the projectin; 
points on the rim are clear. 
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'§158. It was the weakened condition of the country con- 
sequent on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that 
made the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B.C. in Western India. From Sind up to the Maratha country 
they could easily settle down. There had been left no strong 
power to oppose them. But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same. The barbarians proceed up to Mathura, 
but beyond there they are checked, both to the West and the 
South b}' the old republicans. The foreigners could not join 
hands across their two seats at Mathura and Ujjain. 

, § 159. The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid 
the price which nature decrees from freedom to force. The 
smaller Punjab republics under the Maury as had become 
mere constitutions ; they had lost their biological constitution 
and retained the one of political phraseology : they were no more 
Saiiighas, but mere Ganas ; self-governments without states, 
states without power. 

§160. Such had become the ancient Raj any as who 

R a j a n y a s come on the scene a second time 200-100 B.C. 

to appear no more. 

They struck their coins (200-100 B.C.) in the name of 
their country R dj any a - J a n a p a d a s a ” ^ 

Numismatic scholars have taken this ‘rajanya’ as the ‘well- 
known equivalent for Kshatriya’ (See V. Smith, Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. I, p. 164). But thisis a mistake. 
Rajanya is the proper name of a .political people. It is clearly 
given as such by Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali and also by 
the Maha-Bharata.x Their coins are still of the old class called 
Jcdnisiha (bronze) by Panini, (V. 1. 25) i,e., oast. Their coin which 
is die-struck bears legend in Kharoshthi and is closely 
allied to the North Satrap coins, bearing the same figure as 
the latter. This tells the final tale — the tale of their absorp- 
tion in the Mathura Satrapy. Their coins are found in the 


1 Cunningham, C. A. I., p. 69. 
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Hosliyarpur Districi; and Matliura. Tli& former region .seoiR' 
to have been their home. 

Their constitution emphasised the -J a ii a p a cl a’, accord- 
ing to which the whole J a n a p a cl a wu.'j conseeratc'd tu 
rulership. It should be noticed that Paninid rule abiuu 'iie 
R a j cT n y a s deals with Janapada. The - 

were, therefore, a democracy. 

§ 161. Another old state which shared the fate of vhe 


M a h a r a j a J a n a- R 5, j a n y a-j a 11 a p a d a was the ‘ Ji a h a f d j <:! - 
^ j a n apda. Their coins originally bore legend 

in Brahnii ‘MaMraja-Janapadasa' ('Of the Maharaja- JauapaJA) 
but latterly when they passed under the influence of the tureign 
rulers it was changed into KharoshthL^ 

The state was old as it is mentioned by Panini in a rule wliieh 
contemplates a man owing loyalty to it. It is not certain as to 
what form of government they followed in the time or Panini, 
but their system is clearly republican of the democratic type 
in the Suhga period as evidenced by their coins. Their coins 
have been found in the Punjab. The bull with the crescent on 
the reverse of their coin shows that they were Saiva. 

§ 162. Like the Arjunayanas some new repubhcan states 
were founded in the closing and w'eak period 

Vamarathas ,, m 

and Sal ank ay a- of the Mauryas. io this class belong tJie 
Vamarathas of Katyayana and Pataii- 
jali,^ and the 8 dlahhdy anas of Pcitahjali.® 

They are traced no further, nor are the}' found earlier. About 
the Salahkayanas we are told by the Kasika that they 
were in the Vahika country, a statement which is supported by 


the Ganapatha which places them along wdth the R a j a n y a s 
and A u d u m b a r a s. 

They had the Bastropajwm constitution. Patahjaii furnishes 


^ See Cunningliam, G, A. p. 69 where he classes them erroneously under the 
Audumbara coins. Princep’s plate referred to by Cunningham should also be consulted. 

* On IV. I. 15L 

® Patanjaii on Panini V. 1.58, 1 Kasika, p, 456. 

21 
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tiie important detail that the Salaiikayanas were composed of 
three sections. This datum helps us in understanding 
the coins of the Yaudheyas. It would not be correct to say that 
they were composed of three tribes. The state was founded, 
as the name signifies, by one Salahkayana, a descendant of 
Salahka wliich is not even an ancient family name. The three 
members of the Salahkayana Saingha very likely represent an 
amalgamation of three small state-units. 

§ 163. Yo history of the Y a m a r a t h a s is yet available. 
According to Patahjali the republic was noted for the scholar- 
ship of their learned men. They in this respect resemble 
the Kathas. They did not however seem to have any military 
glory like that of the Kathas. Nothing is known about their seat. 
To this class of new growth and early death must be referred 
the unnamed states of the Rajanya constitution whose coins 
are struck only in the name of their Raj anyas (Presidents) e.g., 
Rajanya- Mahamitasa . (‘Of the Rajanya Maha-mitra’). They 
bear legends both in Kharoshthi and Brahmi and they are 
found in the hills.^ 

§ 164. The Audumbaras are not knovm to the early 

, Paninian literature ; but they are mentioned 

Audumbaras . ' i i • n • 

in the Ganapatha in the Rajanya group of re- 
pubiics.2 They are placed at the head of the Punjab republics in 
the earlier list of the Sabha-Parvan of the Maha-Bharata (Chapter 
LII). Probably they also were republican. Their coins of the 
first century B.C. are found in Northern Punjab and they bear 
legend in Kharoshthi as well as in Brahmi. Varaha-Mihira 
places them in the company of the Kapisthalas who are a twin 
associate of the Kathas in Patafijali. They were somewhere 
between Kangra and Ambala. A branch of theirs seems to have 
migrated to Cutch, as Pliny locates the Odomboeres there. Their 
coinage resembles that of the Arjunayanas in style. Their 

^ Canningham, C, A. i., p. 69. 

^ On Papini, IV. 2.53. 
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coins show thtit the Andumbaras (if a repiib.'ic') had an elective 
king. They tire strnck in the name of tlto coinr.var.ity and king, 
styled 'His Exalted Majesty’ [e.g. Mahane'Xim rar-c, Bhamgho- 
sliasa I Odumharisa). The coins bear the ''iakshanr.’ of a tree, 
the representation of a. building with tali columns and a slanting 
roof which may bp their mote-hall or some other public bintiir.g, 
and the figure of their standard which Cunningham rnisto<>.v 
to be a Dharmachaki'a. Across the field Vlsvamitra is written 
and a picture of the Rishi given. Proliably Yisvamitra was their 
national sage.^ 

The Kharoshthi script indicates that about 100 B.C. they 
came under the influence of the Satraps like their neigiiboiir.s 
of the Punjab, and were finally absorbed. No later records ot 
theirs is found. Their branch in Cutch appears to have lived 
longer. They have left their descends its in the enjoyment 
of their "-'me — the modern community of Gujarati Brahmins 
of the Andumbara caste. 


^ Pvapson, IC, pi. Ill, 8. Cunningham, C. A. 1„ pp. 60-68 ; many of the coins grouped 
by him uader Audumbara coins are not connected with, the Andumbaras. Consult also 
the valuable note by him in A, S, R., Vol. XIV, pp. 135*t>. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Disappearance 


■ § 165. The Gupta power struck the republican sy.'teni in 
Rajaputana. The Gupta.s. however, rose to 
pub^i^os iiirperial position by their alliance with the 

republican Lichchhavis^ which had survived 
the Maurya and Suhga times and had grown highly poweriul. 
They had outlived their ancient contemporarie.s in power anrl 
glory and remained the single and sole representative of ancient 
republicanism. 


166. A new republic tvas formed about this time on 


Pushyamitras 


the ruins of the ancient ones in Rajputana. 
This was founded by one Push y m i t r a, 


as the name signifies. The Puranas dealing with the Post- 
Andhra rulers of Vidisa and thereabouts mention the ru]er.s 


of a new capital K a n c h a n a k a . The last Kailchiinaka 
rulers, that is, those who flourished about 499 A.C'., the 
closing date of the Puranas,® were ‘Push ij a - mi t r a s’ • and 
‘P attimitr as’, but the rulers before them are kings 
mentioned by name {e.g., king Vindhya-Sakti, king Sakyaman, 
etc.). While the other Puranas put down the Pushyamitras in 
the plural, the Bhagavata mentions the President Pushyamitra 
(‘Pushyamitro’tha Rajanyah’) f.c., it mentions the original foimder. 
Some copies of the Vishnu Purana say that Pushyamitra, i. e, 
the President, was powerful and victorious ( 51^ 


^ Their name is jointly inscribed with the name of the emperor Chandra Gupta I on 
the imperial coins. 

a Jayaswal JBOBS., Ill, 247. 
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No dynastic figure is given to the Pushyamitras 
for the evident reason that they were republican. 

The Pushyainitras ‘developed great power and 
w e a 1 1 h’- to such an extent that they dealt a blow at the 
imperial throne from which it could not fully recover. The 
defeat inflicted by them on the imperial forces under Kumara 
Ctiipta made the dynasty, to cpiote the language of his son i^kanda 
Gupta, totter to its fall.® E\dciently Kumara Gupta himself 
was killed.* In the second war Skanda Gupta remained on 
the battlefield the whole night and slept on the bare ground. 
The next morning when the battle continued he succeeded 
in forcing a decision which entitled him, as the inscription says, 
to plant his foot on the royal footstool, ?.c., became entitled to 
sovereignty.® But it is not claimed that the Pushyamitras bent 
their head or became feudatory. It was therefore a military 
defeat at most, or rather if we take into consideration the site 
of the publication of this record of victory (Bhitari in Ghazipur 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pushyamitras. 
The subsequent history of Hindu India might have received 
a different turn had they reached Pataliputra and made it the 
seat of their republican government. We might have seen a vast 
republic, vaster than the country had yet seen. But the issue 
was decided otherwi.se. The Pushyamitras letired, but the glory 
of the Guptas neA'er returned. The course of their weakness 
and decline consequent on the Pushyaniitra wars could not be 
schecked. There seems to be a strange fatality 
G H t h e h i s t 0 r y o f the Guptas. They rose to power 
' with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 


^ iPor references to Puranic tests, see Pargiter, Purarta Texts, p. 51 and notes. 

^ Bhitari St me pillar Inscription of 

" Skanda C4upta, Fleet, G. 7., pp. 53-54. 


5 Ibid. I 11 ; I, 13 ; I 14* 

* fJrafit: etc. 

5 See lines 12-13. Ibid. The translation of thh passage by Fleet is confused and 
does not reproduce the spirit of the text. 
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^republicanism, and tliey in turn were sliakon off their foundations 
by a republic. The Pushyamitras having exeeiitetl tliis historical 
revenge withdrew in the mystic past. 

§ 167. With the end of the fifth century Eepulilics disappear 
from Hinder India. The old Lichchhavis quit 

E s i t ... . . 

the political scene, a l/raiich niigruring into 
Nepal. The young Posliyamitras va-nisli in tire !.ir. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutirtnali.sni 
from the stage of History. All that was gorid, come down 
from the age of Vedic Forefather’s, all tliat progress wliich had 
been achieved since the composition of the first Rik, all tlnit 
gave life to the mechanism of State, Irade good-bye to the Land. 
Republicanism rviis the first to begin the Great Departure, to 
lead the dirge of political Nirvana. We have urrderstood only 
one verse of that epilogue — ^the praise of the sword of destruction 
which nature gives into the hand of the barbarian. But the 
other verses are yet a riddle. The real causes of that Departure 
which the epilogue should disclose remain undeciplrered. 

From 550 A. C. onwards Hindu histoip' melts into brilliant 
biographies — isolated gems without a conrrrron strirrg of national 
and communal life. We get men great in virtire or great irr 
crime — we get Harsha and Sasarika, Ya,sodharrnan Kalki and 
Sahkaracharj’a — but they are so high above the common level 
that they are only helplessly admired and sacredly respected.^ 
The community ceases to breathe freedom. The causes of this 
decay must be internal which have yet to be investigated. 
The Hun invasion alone carmot explain it. The Huns were 
fully crushed within a century by successive dynasts. Yet the 
old life refused to return. 


^ E.g., see the biography of Harsha by Bana, Kalki is deified in. hia lifetime 4., 
1917, p, 145) . Helpless admiration is an index of the great moral difierence between 
the admirer and the admired. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Criticism on Hindu republican systems 

§ 168 . Before parting Avitii the repiiblic.s it is necessary Tn 
,, , ^ pass some senera! criticism on their svstems. 

The I a >r s and the administration of law in tlie 
republican states of India are unanimou.'^ly praised by the (Ireek 
observers and their praise is confirmed by the Maiia-Bharata. 
Some of them, at least, tvere careful to preserve precedent.s of 
decided cases in books. Even their sworn enei’iy Kautilya- .say.s 
that a republican chief in his state has the beneficial propensity 
\ol justice.'- A high sense of justice was maintained. IVithout it 
no republic can last very long. i s c i pi i n c was another virtne ■ 
of theirs. Kautilya notices as a feature tliat the republican 
chief was a man accustomed to discipline.- The Ilaha-Bharata- - 
points out, as we have seen, that discipline was maintained 
amongst members, both junior and senior, by responsible leaders. 
The leaders, further, made the nisei ve.s and their actions 
popular.® Krishna in the Malia-Bharata is repiorted to mention 
his difficulties in conducting his federal council to his friend 
Karada. The latter rebukes Krishna for his want of control 
of his speech in public di.scussion.s. He iuh’i.ses the Yrishni 
leader to cultivate the habit of bearing oratorical attacks with 
patience, and to sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintain 
the integrity of the Saipgha.* 


^ l Arthaiostra.-p. 379. 

® ?r Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

^ See Ajipendix’A. 
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Likewise they were always ready to take the field. B rav ery 
was a point of ambition and honour amongst the citizens. 

§ 169. As the Maha-Bharata saj's, e q ual it y prevailed in 
Principle of the Gaua. This was naturally necessary. The 

more democratic an institution, the greater 
emphasis on equality must have been laid. 

In addition to moral virtues the republics had administrative 
Successful virtues. They were specially successful, on 
administration evidence ' of the Maha-Bharata, in their 

financial administration. Their treasury remained always full. 

§ 170. A great reason of their political strength was that 
„ . , . ^ ^ a republic was n a t i o n-in-a r m s. The whole 

Military sj'stem ^ 

community was their army. They were a 
citizen army and therefore immeasurably superior to the 
hired levies of monarchies. And when they formed an offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kautilya says, 
‘invincible.’ Hindu Republics were prone to form leagues. 
The league of the Si x-T r i gart as of the grammarians, 
the league of the K s h u d r a k a-M a 1 a v a s, the league of 
the Vi deha s and Lichchhavis, (the federated Vajjis of 
the Pali Canon) , the league of ' the A n d h a k a - V r is h n i s 
are examples in point. According to the Maha-Bharata it 
was almost impossible for the enemy to crush federal republics. 
The Buddha as well gave his opinion to the Chancellor of Magadha 
that the federal Vajjis could not be conquered by the 
Magadha King. 

§ 171 . The IV ealth of the Hindu republic is a matter of ad- 
industriai system miration both in home and foreign records. 
The Greeks noticed their riches and the Maha-Bharata also bears 
testimony to it. A citizen had ambition to be the leader of the 
trade association or of the guild merchant failing to be a pohtical 
leader {§ 117). The art of peace and the art of war, discipline 
and perseverance, habits of ruling and being ruled, thought and 
action, home and state, went hand in hand. A highly practical 
and keen individual and citizen would have been the result of 
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this life. With these virtue s and this c a 1 r u r e, there is 
no wonder that the Maha-3harata say.s that their alliance 
was courted, and that they took delight in reclucink" their 
foes, and saw to their nia.tei’ial prosperity. This is explained 
by the fact that their training and genius were not one-sided . 
They were not solely political aniintis. Thev were econoniif 
animals equally. Kautilya characterises them as martial and 
industrial __in the same lireath ; thev were forced to be 
industrial and martial by their laws. Attention paid to trade 
and agriculture kept tlieir treasurj' and themselves rich. 


§ 172. On the etudence of the Greek witnesses they were 
not only good soldiers maintaining a vorv high tradition of bra- 


The tyiie of 
citizen 


very and skill in Wctr. but also good agri- 


culturists. The hand which wielded thc- 
sword successfully, was accustomed to u.se the scythe with 
ecpial facility. According to the Artha-Sastra and Buddhist 
documents, they were both agricultural and industrial. 

§173. Separation of powers and functions, which 
Separation of ^ill be noticed in the data given above, for 
powers instance, command of the army and executive 
oovernment amongst the Patalas. iudiciarv, military command, 
and executive authority amongst the Lichchhavis, similarly 
elective generalships in several states noticed by the Greeks, 
and complete absence of sacredotal element in the chiefs, denote 
a highly developed sagacity and a vast constitutional experience 
in the repubhes. 

§ 174. Technical books which have come down to us are 
of the monarchist school. If we recovered 
a book of the republican school, it would 


Philosophic basis 


imdoubtedly disclose the theories of .state of Republican Polity. 
That there were such books is extremely probable. The chapters 
on Gana and Vrishni Samgha in the ilojha-Bharata indicate their 
past existence. So does the verse in Kautilya which is evidently 
quoted from another work, as the verse is the only matter in 
the chapter which has republican point of ^dew, the rest 
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being all a monarchist look-out.’- The discussion on the 
A r a j a k a state in the ilaha-Bharata also shows familiarity 
with a written theory of state of the Arajaka constitution. Ail 
these data indirectly prove the existence of well-considered 
philosophic bases on which republican constitutions were founded. 
This basis explains to a great extent the variety which we have 
noticed in republican constitutions. They were not unconscious, 
instinctive institutions. There could not have been a lack 
of philosophic thinking in the country of Kapila and the Kathas 
who tackled much more abstruse problems of philosophy 
than state. 


§175. The evidence of the ChatuASatika of Aryadeva, 
Eepubiioan ^ fragmentary manuscript of which was dis- 
theories covered by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad 
Shastri,^ establishes that the elected ruler in a Gana was regarded 
as a servant of the Gana {gana- das a). The same 
principle is declared by Krishna in the discussion cited in the 
Maha-Bharata. Tt is the s e r v a n t’ s duty (d a s y a) which 
‘I have to perform under the name of ruler ship {Aih'arya- 
Vadena).’^ 

§ 176. It seems that the Kathas and the Saubhutas regarded 
the individual as mere part of the state. 
By himself he did not exist. Hence they 
claimed an absolute right over the child born to individuals. 
It -is evident that other republics did not subscribe to this 
view. They, as evidenced by coins, take gana, the Govern- 
ment, as distinct from the community ; the individual is 
not lost in the state. At the same time the unity between 
the two is so complete that the two are very nearly identical. 
The extreme case of individualism on the other hand, was the 
theory of the A r a j aka state, the No-ruler-state.'* Govern- 


Individualism 


» J, A, S. B., 19li, 431. 
* See § 101 . 


^ Artba Sastra, p, 37S. 
® See Appendix A. 
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ment itself was regarded by tlie theorists ot that class of 
state as an evil. No one was vested vcitli executive power. 
Only law was to rule, and the only sanction they pre-si-ribeo 
for one found guilty of crime was' o s t r a ci s m. The .so's’ereigntv 
of the individual was not to be delegated to an.y one mar. 
or a body of men. Of course, a state founded on .sucl; a 
basis, to ]')e practical, must have been exceedingly suniii. 
Such states, however, did exi&t in Hindu India as noticed 
in the Jaina sutra referred to above. The monarchi.st may very 
well exclaim; 'No Government is more miserable than the 
‘Arajaka Government.* If a_pojverful citizen obeys the Jl a w) 
‘it_Js a]l well, but if he rebels, he can work total destruction. 

And the monarchists mav verv tvell pick up 

Socialcor. tract ‘ ‘ 

the Arajaka theory troin the repubiicans to 
justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could not ignore 
the Arajaka theory of Social Contra c t as the primary 
basis of state. On the basis of a mutual contract amongst 
the. citizens, according to the Arajaka democrats, the state was 
founded.® This, of course, was true of the Arajaka state. When 
the monarchists postulate a contract between the king and 
the people (to take office on condition to rule honestly and to 
receive taxes in return)^ they clearly say that this contract 
was resorted to when the contract of the Arajaka constitution 
failed in practical working. Here we find the monarchists really 
adopting the social contract theory originally postulated 
by the Arajakas. Probably a theory of social contract was 
common to all classes of republics. Its counter-part, applied 
to monarchy, was already known to Kautilya as an accepted 


^ l §dnti-Parvaa, LXVI^ 7. (Sumb.) 

® ‘ t: verse 8. 

* i ibid, verse 18. 

cTT^^T verse 19. 

* See chapters XXI?, XX?, XXX?I, and XXXVII, on Monarchy, below. 
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truth. ^ Its origin in India is very ancient, evidently the 
most ancient in the world.- It is to be remembered that in its 
full exposition it was a repubhcan theory. Such a theory 
was of immense value in its beneficial effect on the rulers 
in general. 

§ 177. The best test of the success of a state system is the 
, length of life which it can secure for the state. 

Lo ng e Y i ty ^ 

The republican system of India, as a class, 
proved very successful in securing longevity. As pointed out 
above the system is mainly post-Vedic. Taking then the age 
of the Aitareya Brahmana as our earliest landmark, the Satvat 
Bhojas had a life of about 1000 years. If the Uttara -Madras 
and Panini’s Madras w'ere identical, they lived for about 1300 
years, otherwise for 800 years. The Kshudrakas and Malavas 
had long existed free before 326 B.C., as they told Alexander. 
The Malavas continued on in Eajputana up to c. 300 A.C. They 
thus enjoyed free life for about 1,000 years. And so did the 
Yaudheyas. The Lichchhavi record covers a full millenium. 
The principles regulating the life of Hindu republics thus stood 
well the test of time. 


» Artha-Sastra (1. 14), pp. 22-23, qfiTsg' I 

vnuvjj i hjt sfcit ustw: i 

‘People Oppressed by anarchy made Manu, son of Vivasvat, their king. They settled one- 
^sixth of agricultural produce and one-tenth of merchandise, in cash, as his share. Kings 
‘salaried herewith carry on government (t/oga) and wall- being {hshema) of the people.’ Por 
the meaning of see corresponding passages quoted under Monarchy, where king’s 
‘wages’ are mentioned. The meaning of given here is in accordance with the sense 
of the word in Manu XI, 62, and the Mitakshara’s definition of The meaning of Yoga 
becomes clear by the succeeding line, where adan^ahara or ‘king 

failing in government’ is referred to in contrast. Compare also on yoga^ 
‘member of executive service’ in the Artha-Sistra. 

* Kautilya, 300 B,C.. quotes it as a well-known theory. The Vedic hymns of election 
disclose clear germs of this theory. See chapter XXV, (Pt. II) on coronation for references 
in the Brahma^as. The Buddhi.sts have it in their old books. Agganna 8, 2 1 (Bigha) = 
MV., i., 347-8— | 

Kisn i 
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§ 178. But after all tlie iliiKlu i.i.'j'iiialiv .■>poai;iug 

Weak points wei’c iio^t large unit''. Ahia.iugii vere 

in Hindu Kepubhc.s larger in many ease^ tiiuii the io.eieiit uy.-uihies 

of Europe, they were, except for tlie Maiarui a.iul the \';:;aiheya^ 
and a few others, miniatures in coniparadijn ''.•. irii the va-et 
experiments of our ovrn times, c.n.. the I'niteu .''ratew eii 
America. France, and China. 


This smallness was the t'ery weakiie.s.s oi: rise polity, 
hfations and states which, remain .smalj. whatever thei'r virtuo.s. 
arc not allowed to exist. Large states whicii developed greedy 
fangs, devoured up small sovereignties. Tlie Ajahivas and the 
Yaudheyas who survived mighty empires and great eonuneror.'. 
were large territorial units. They must have c-xteiided their 
laws and rights like the Lichchhavis and dladra.s to the areny. 
of their expansion.^ They, on account of their largenes.s. avoided 
the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller stature. 

§179. The Maha-Bharata says that Arajaka .state.s 
could be easily conquered ; that when an encounter took place 
between them and a strong foe, they broke like wood vdricli 
does not Imow to bend.- This was true of all d e m o c r a t i c 
republics. Once conciuered they ceased to exist as a 
community. Their life was so much hound up with tlieir sxate 
that life proved only c o - e x t e n s i v e with the state 
and no further. 

In the time of Chardragupta. they were discredited by their 
not very successful c )sition of Alexander. It is significant 
that young Porus, King or Pre.sident of Gaudhru'i!. when faced 


^ The form Malavaha in the Mahabhashya II, :296, points to that. See discussion 
on vifw su^ra § 118. *4^. gives Lkliclihivika and Jladraka ; and Sainudragupta, Madrahi, 

— Malid-Bhdrata, Sdnti Parvan, LXVI,G-7. iKiimli.) 

Cf. mm ’T I Ibltl.lO . 

I Ibid,, 12- 
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with the foreign invaders, looked towards the imperial power 
of Magadha, and that Kautilya, a man of Taxila, should advocate 
their abolition in his Science of Commonwealth. 

It appears that republics were liable to fall victims to intrigues. 
In aristocratic bodies p er so n a I ri v airy and g r e e d of p owe r 
were marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the fit soil for 
sowing seeds of disse»5i;o??. Varshakara, a former Chancellor of 
Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said that the Vrijis 
could not be broken, ‘they can only be broken by mutual dis- 
sension.’ Sources of dissension were not limited to enemy 
intrigues. As in popular forms of government in all ages, bitter 
hostilities arose out of discussions in the public 
assembly. Krishna in the Maha-Bharata talking about his 
difficulties as leader of the republic says that his heart was 
roasted by terrible speeches. The Maha-Bharata (in Santi- 
Parvan, on ganas in general) alludes to this sort of unpleasantness 
and the consequent cessation of discussion on pubhc affairs 
which lead to final disruption of the whole body.^ The 
Buddhi.st tradition in describing the cause of the temporary 
discomfiture of the Lichchhavi body -politic against Ajatasatru, 
says that the Lichchhavis, o'wing to disagreement, had ceased 
to come to the Public Assembly when the tocsffi sounded 
the call.* Then in some cases, the politicians were divided 
in opposing parti e s. This feature of the difficulty is 
put very graphically in the complaint of Krishna. ‘As 
‘regard Ahuka and Akrura. if they are in one’s favour, there is 
‘no greater misery for that man ; if they are not in one’s favour, 

‘ there is no greater misery for him either, I can not elect the 
‘party of the either. Between the two I am like a mother of 
‘two gamblers staking against each other who cannot wish 
‘for the victory of one and the defeat of the other.’® 

Internal dissension is said in the Maha-Bharata to be the 


* See Appendix A., and chapter XIV above. 
^ J, A.S, B., 1S3S. 994-5: 

^ App. A. 
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real danger to a republic. Fear from ontside enemies as coinpared 
to that vvm.s ‘nothing.’ 

§181. Disse2ision.s led to bi-eaking-up of ganas. By this 
as pointed out above, we should understand that sornetirae-s 
schisms occurred and new states were formed. Thus small unir.^ 
to start with, and a tendency to become smaller, jealousy 
and rivalry amongst politicians, and licen.se in public .«peaki}:g 
seem to be the chief points of weakness of the Hindu 
Kepublican Polity. 




CHAPTER XXI 


Ethnologj/ of the Republics 


§ 182. Mr. Vincent Smith in a letter* ituses the quesrion 


Question raised by 
Mr. Smith 


the ethnology of the gana-^. As the matter 
put in issue by an authority of the position 


of 

is 

01 


Air. Smith, I think it incumbent upon }ue a-; tlie sriKieut ot tlie 
ganas to discuss it. 

Air. Smith is of opinion that they were of Alongqhan origin 
like the Tibetans. ‘M believe" [he writes] hliat as late as the 


“early centuries A.C. the population of India was largely of Tioetan 
•‘affinities, snub-nosed people — see the Bhariiut and Sanchisculp- 
“tures. The Lichchhavis certainly were such, and the customs 
“of hill-men give the best clue to the working of the ijanas. I 
“tliink both Buddha and Alahavira were essentially hill-men of 


“semi-AIongolian type, even if they did adopt Alagian features 
“into their teaching. You may, of course, cpiote me as you propose 
“to do.'"’ 

§ 183. There are a few facts which are suppo.sed to lend 
some strength to this view, and I should deal 
^ith them first. Some of the minor repulilics 
,/Occupied valleys of the Himalayas. And in the 
Chumbi valley Van old form of elective government/' as brought 
to hght by Air. E. H. AValsh, prevails. Air. Smith has referred 
to Air. Walsh’s descriptions in the Indian Antiquary (1906, 
p. 290)-2 Once every three j’ears, according to Air. AValsh’s 
description, the villagers assemble at a fixed meeting-place 


^ Dated the 25th November, 1917. 

But the paper of Mr. Walsh was not before him, and the account, in the Indian 
Anti<inary may not be strictly accurate beit^ based on a news-paper report. 
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and present to tlie two Kongdiis, who act jointly representing 
the two di\asions of the valley as heads of the local adminis- 
tration; a list of their elected headmen of the villages. 
From the list the Kongdus select the names of four persons 
whom they consider to be the most suitable to be the next Kongdus. 
Then they throw with three dice, in the name of each of the four per- 
sons they have selected, and the two who obtain the highest 
throw are chosen as the Kongdus for the coming term- of three 
years. This ceremony takes plac e before an old stone altar 
sacred to the deity of the locality before which is placed the 
banner the insigma of the Kongdu’s office. The newly 
elected Kongdus do not enter on office at once. This is done 
in the eleventh month when another ceremony takes place and 
an yak is sacrificed at the stone altar. The new Ko ngdus place 
their hands on the bleeding skin and take an oath on the sacrificed 
yak that they will administer justice even between their own son 
and the enemy. The Kongdus say t hat they do not hold their 
power from the Tibetan government but the local deity ; that 
they originally got the banner from him and have always held 
their power from him. '‘The administration” sa;ys Mr. Walsh, 
■‘is thus theocratic as well as elective.” 

§ 184. Mr. Vincent Smith, in his note in the Indian Anti- 

Oritioism opines, “I have now come across an 

“observation which suggests that tribal cons- 
‘ ‘titution like that of the Yaudheyas may have been of Tibetan 
“origin.” Again,“for the purpose of illustrating ancient Indian 
“tribal constitutions this slight abstract of Mr. Walsh’s paper 
“suffices, because no record exists which gives any details of such 
“constitutions.” Nothing like proof on the identification of the 
Yaudheyas as Tibetans is suggested, and it is hard to see why the 
Tibetan illustration should serve to fill up the vacuum of Indian 
details. Because no detail of Indian constitutions was known in 
1906, was the gap to be filled up from Tibet 1 Now as the details 
are forthcoming, it will be admitted that there is not the slightest 
resemblance between the' ceremony of the Chumbi valley which 
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takes place in the elerentli nionth ot the elecriori of the Kojig- 
dus and the republican consecrations given ;3'i the Aitareva. 
Even the states vchich were near the Himalayas a nd which received 
the V a i r a j y a conseration are poles apart from the Chumbi 
;yajfc-sacrifice. The parliament or ga(is of the Yaiiclhey-s. their 
Mantm-dliaras, their ehcind Pfcsidetu. have nothing corres- 
ponding to them in the theocratic govcrnnieuf of tlio Chumb'i 
valley. 


§ 185. As to 


Bharliutand ^an- 
chi Sculptures 


is irrelevant. I 

Mr, Smith’s error 


the sculptures, it has never been claimed on 
behalf of the ganas that the SdhcJJ and Bhnr- 
Iint monuments are the products of republican 
art. The question theielore. stiictly speaking 
may, however, express a fear that probably 
Mr. Smith’s conclusion is leased on photograph.s 


of the reliefs of Sahchi and Bharhut. The 
noses liave been the pointed target of decay and iconoclasm. 
Further, many of the figures are meant to represent foreigners 
and barbarians and evil spirits, and tlieir features have been 
studiedly made un-Hindu. A good example of this is the re- 
presentation of Yaks h a s and 1" a k s li i n I s which occur 
again and again. The Yaksba and YakshinI liave been the theme 
of Indian mythology and folk-lore, poetry and romance, through- 
out literature. They are always connected with the Himalayas, 
and treated not only as foreign but also mischievous. Now, 
if the Himalayan people axe represented with snub-nose, 
credit is due to the artist, but no credit can be given to ethnology 
which makes the sculptor identical with the sculptured, the. 
virtue with the dreaded evil. The point becomes clearer if 
we take the life-size female statue discovered at Patna. The 
Bharhut Yakshini is ugly, heavy and repulsive. wMle the 
statue lately discovered is as perfectly Aryan as it could 
be, with the poetic trihhahga, a beautiful nose, small chin 
and the Aryan head.^ This is the type v;hich the .Jataka 
describes^ as the statue of motherly woman which decorated 


I JBOM., 1819, pp. 103 ; J. VI, 432. 
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Toya,l courts and deceived people in darkness as a living figure. 
One is tlie representation of tlie home type and the other foreign. 
In Indian art there is a tendency to devote pointed attention 
to the foreign and c|iieer. as the Hindus do to-day in their national 
pageants. The man \vhich the Hindu saw every clay, namely, 
one like himself, did not interest the artist and his public so 
much as the oiitlaiidi.«h, the uncommon, the d ir a rf, the I i o n - 
r i d e r , the ^ n a 1: c - in a n and the s n a h c - w o m a -n, the 
r a k s h a , the A h ?y 6- s i n I a n , the mischievous alien slave. 
Incidently when the Sahchi or Bharhut artist has come to deal 
with his ovii kings and queens, v'omen and boys, ascetics and 
trees, the virtuous elephant, and the surgeon monkey, he 
has anticipated this ethnological controversy. I venture to 
challenge any one to show the snubnose or the high cheek bone 
or any outlandish element in those representations.^ 

§ 186. With regard to the general suggestion as to the Mon- 

Aiieged Mongo- basis of India’s population “as late 

Han basis o£ as the early centuries A.C.,” no amount of 

Indian popula- 

tion in early centuries, 'it is possible’"® or Opining Can satisfy me or 
one who reads in the M a h a b h a s h y a that 

^ fSome of these reliefs were evidently prepared from designs executed by other hands 
and it is that what is implied by the expression rupakamma prepared by the ivory 

carvers of Vidisa ) In such cases the word sculptors as 

used by me above is not quite suitable. 

My friend Mr. Panday has drawn my attention to Prof, Griinwedel’s conclusion 
on the subject which runs as follows : — 

The different peoples that lived side by side in India were distinguished from one 
another above all phj'sically : contact with peoples of higher Asia in the time of A^oka 
revealed new types, and thus we undoubtedly see an attempt, for instance, to represent 
foreign nations in the equestrian groups that adorn the Sanchl gateways. 

*‘On the eastern gate, for example, besides mythical foreign peoples two figures are 
represented riding on horned lions. One of the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type ; 
the woolly negro-like hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises one ; 

this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand The whole series 

.of these figures — those mounted on goats, on dromedaries, on lions — present a distinct 

contrast to the Hindus riding on elephants . . . 

"^‘The great majority of the other reliefs at Sanchi present the Hindu type — a long head 
with full round face, large eyes, and thick lips. At Bharhut the same type appears but 
it is somewhat harsher.*^ Buddhist Art in India., Trans, by Burgess, pp, 33-34. 

" E. g., huL Ant., 1906, p. 290. 
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tliG B T a li 111 i 11 still iiacl fair gtgs and iaii' iiiiir 

on P., V . 1 115) and wlio reads ni tlie ri o p a t li a. 
Brahmana tliat tlie V a i s y a was still S u k 1 a iir wliire 
and wlio reads in the Dharma-Sastras tliat tlie S u d r a 
woman was still the ‘black beaiity‘ of tlie land. 
The republics, as we have seen, had Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Shdras. The Greeks saw tliem and admireu their 
physique from their point of view. They could not have piMisedl 
snub-noses. An ounce of e^■ideuce is veighter than ron.s of 
theories, be it ethnology or Indology. 

§187. The Lichchhavis whose form of republican govenv, 
inent was noticed by orientalists in the first in- 


Nationality of 
Lichchhavis 


stance, attracted much attention and curiosity. 


and gave rise to various speculations. IMr. 
Vincent Smith wrote a short paper on “Tibetan affinities of 
the Lichchhavis.”^ This paper is referred to in successive edition.s 
of Mr. V. Smith’s History, and has been often taken by others 
as having established its thesis. 

Mr. Smith bases his theory, firstly, on an alleged custom 
of exposure by the Lichchhavis of dead human bodies, a custom 
which he says also prevails in Tibet ; and. secondly, on judicial 
procedure of the Lichchhavis which he thinks has a very close 
resemblance with the procedure followed in Tibet. An examina- 
tion of the two data shows that the exposure of the dead as 
“the usage of the LichchhaAds of Vaisali” “in ancient times’'^ 
has existence only in mistaken imagination, and further that there 
is not even a remote resemblance in the two judicial procedures. 

Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the Buddha 
at Vaisali observed a cemetery under a clump of trees and had 
the cemetery described to him by Rishis : “In that place, the 
“corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the birds ; and 
“there also they collect and pile up the white bones of dead persons, 
“as you perceive ; they burn corpses there also and preserve the 


1 hid. Ant., 1903, pp.'233-33. 

2 Early History of India, 3rd ed. p. 135. 
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■'■bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also from the trees; 
■■ there are others buried there, suc-h as have been slain and put 
‘ ■'to death by their relatives, dreading lest they should come to 
“life again ; whilst others are left there upon the ground that they 
“may return, if possible, to their former homes. Now this, is 
the passage (I have quoted it in full) upon which the whole theory 
of the exposure of the dead is based and on the basis of which 
Mr. Smith has considered the Lichchhavis to have been of 
Tibetan origin. The passage is from a legend in China of about 
1,000 years later than the time of the Buddha, and as such 
it is worthless as a piece of historical evidence for contem- 
porary details. But the passage, however, as it stands, is 
innocent. To one acquainted with the standard dramas of 
Sanskrit literature and the social and religious customs of 
the orthodox Hindus as they have prevailed, the passage 
connotes differently, in its natural way. A typical Sma- 
s a na , ‘ cremation ground,’ is what is described. In some 
cases, as it is enjoined in the Dharma SSstra a dead body 
cannot be burnt but has to be either buried or exposed, or in 
the language of Manu, “to be thrown in the forest like a log 
of wood”'^ (and for that I hope no one including orientalists 
would dare to call the author of the MSnava Code a Tibetan or 
Pars!). Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of allusions 
to men being executed at the 8m a s an a and people hanging 
dhemselves by a tree in the 8 ma s an a grounds. The practice 
;of laying the dead body in hope of recovery is observed even 
to-day. 

§ 188. As to the alleged ‘close resemblance’ which according 
to Mr. Smith ‘is impossible not to perceive’ in the matter of 
the two criminal procedures, I quote in the footnote^ the whole 


^ Beai, Uomm^ic Legend of 8akya Buddha, p. 159. 

3 Manu, Ch. V, verse 69. 

^ Tumour, the authority of Mr. Smith on the Lichchhavi procedure, says thus : 

*On this point, the Ai-thafcathd contains this note. 

In aforetime, the Wafjian rulers on a person being brought and presented to them, 
thus charged '"this is a malefactor'^ without at once deciding "^he is a malefactor/’ dispose 
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passage about tlie two procedures in jlr. Siiiitlds own wcuil'. 
A mere comparison by both lawyers and laymen vcordd ^luv: 
that it is impossible ‘to perceive' tiie alleged ‘resemlTance/ 
I may liere refer tire reader to tire interpretation of die Lii.-irclijicvi 
procedure given above and its comparison witlr tir? 


of him accordingly. They surrender him to the ]Vi)tichchhij/awnJia/,)Qtl'7 chief jiidici.i] 
officers). Having examined hi.i>, if they conceive man i> n t a euiprit/' thev iclr-a-;- 
him. If they decide “this is ^ imlefactor'’ without av/ardincr any penaitv, the> 
transfer him to the Woharihi (learned in the ciistDms or laws’. They aho 1 i.lv h’.g 
inve tigated the matter, discharge him, if he be inn*. cent ; but if be be guiitv, tliere 
are certain fficers called ^(maintainers of the s/dtih^ to ^?i^om ihev tr.ar.'*cr 

him. They also inquire into the ‘matter and discharge him, if he bo innucent , but 
if guilty, they transfer him to the AffJial'idakn. They also having observed the same 
procedure, transfer him to the /S'e?wprdj'^(chief minister!, he again to the s-ib- 

king; the U para jd to the raja. The raja -enquiring into the matter, if he be ionoc-.-nt, 
releases him, but if he be guilty, he causes the Pavealpatthahln ibook of pivcfde.ot-? 
or usages) to be propounded. There it is written, to him by whom such a erira? is 
committed, such a punishment is awarded. The rfijd having measured the culprit's 
offence by that standard, pronounces a suitable sentence. {JASB., 1338, I, 993 — 4]. 

On this Mr. V. Smith observes : 

“ The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely ; — 

1 Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘rulers 

2 Enquiry by the inicliclildya mahiimattd. 


3 

Ho. 

do. 

WoMrikd- 

4 

Ho. 

do. 

Suttadhara ; 

5 

Ho. 

do. 

Attkahduku 


6 Production before the Sencqyati ; 

7 Ho. (Jo. Upard jd. 

8 Final judgment by the i?dja, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 
awarding the penalty. 

“The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu Sarat Chandra Has, 
[Proc. A8B. 1894. p. 5] are exactly similar:— 

1, The accused person is arrested, and seat to the iock-up ; 

2, He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

3, He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called /fOvd/ and his 
answers are noted down ; 

4, He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals ; this is called 
Tshan-di : 

5, • If he makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is subjected to further 

p-olonged examination, repeated whippings, and cruel tortures of various 
kinds ; 

6, If the case is serious and the Government becomes a party, he is taken to 
the ICaions or ^Ministers’ Court ; 

7, This Court suggests to the GyaJ-tsliab (Eegent), which is the highest Court of 
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of the g a n a as mentioned in the Maha-Bharatad The 
Lichchhavi procedure n-as based on rules ndiich -were normally 
common to g a n a s. 

There are circumstances -which when taken into consider- 
Liohohhavi atioii. leave no doubt as to the Hindu nation- 

Criminal 

procedure aiitY of tlic Liclicliliavis. Botli tlie V i cl e h a s 
and the Lichchhavis had a common national designation ‘the 
Vrijis.’ In other words, they were two branches of the 
same nation. Ho one responsible will venture to suggest 
that the Videhas were also Tibetans. The very colonization 
of Northern Bihar by the Yeclic Videhas is recorded.^ If the 
Videhas were pure Hindus, a centre of Upanishad philo- 
sophy and orthodox theology, the Lichchhavis who were 
a ramification of the same nation could not have been 
barbarians. The Lichchhavis were at Vaisali. And the 
Puranas as we have seen connect the Vaisalas like the Videhas 
with a well known Aryan dynasty. They were not ‘unanointed’ 
rulers, a term applied by Hindu writers to barbarians settled 
in India. The Ahguttara Nikaya contemplates the Lichchhavi 
rulers to be “anointed” rulers, i.e., ahJiishikta; like any other 
Kshattriya rulers. The Jataka mentions the celebrated lake 
-w-hich was jealously guarded and in which the gana (republican) 
rulers obtained their Ahhislieka.^ The Buddhist literature 
unanimously treats them as good Ivshatriyas. 

§ 189. Their name according to the rules of grammar is a 
derivative of the word L i chclih u , i.e., the followers or descend- 
ants of Lichchhu which in Sanskrit would be Lihshu . 
Liksh a means a mark and LiksJiu is connected with it. 
The name might have originated on account of some feature- 


the Country, that one of the three punishments mentioned in the decision 
may he approved ; 

■ 3. The sentence may be mitigated, commuted or revised by the Dalai Lama only. 
The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three punishments 
suggested by the Court of Ministers.” V. Smith, lud. Ant. 1903, p. 235. 

^ See above pp. 123-4, 130. 

- Bataimiha. 1. 4. 1. 10, ff. a 
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marks. The name Lakslimana is a .similar instance. Lachch];.-.! in 
Bihar and the Doab is a very common name to-day denoting 
the same thing. A man born vith some prominent black 
or blue mark on his person easily acquires the name. 

§190. The Mall as, neighbours of the Lichchhavis. are 
, stvled V a s i s h t h a s in the Maliapa’-i- 

M alias •' _ • ^ . . .. 

nibbana Sutta/ and Ya s i s h th a is a we!i- 
knoAvn Aryan goim name. The ilahaparinibbana .Sutta i.s not 
the work of crafty Brahmins of the type reputed to concoct 
Aryan geneologies for barbarian rulers. 

§ 191. There is some disctis-sion about the origin of tlie 
Sakyas also. Xow the testimonv of the 
Sakyas Pali authorities is unanimous that the .Sakyas 

were a branch of the Aikshvakas. This is admitted oy tlie 
adverse side, the Puranas, which place the Buddha, iris father 
and his son, in the I k s h v a k u house. Contemporaries of the 
Buddha amongst whom was Ajata-Satru, Icing of Magadha. 
claim him as a Kshatriya.® As we have seen in the history 
of the formation of new republics and the Pnranic detail about 
the Yaudheyas and Madras, the state-community was called 
after the leader. We find the same origin of the i^akya Com- 
munity given by the Buddha himself.® That history of origin 
agrees with the ascertained history of simihtr republican found- 
ations. That history therefore should be accepted — that a cadet 
of an Aikshvaka king founded the Sakyan republic christened 
after his name. 

§ 192. The tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of 
sister-marriage amongst the Sakyas had misled some 
scholars into theories of race-origins. Such ancient and once 
living custom or law is accepted by the Yedic literature to have 
existed in the orthodox race. Buddhist tradition also does not 
limit it to the S§.kyas. It extends it to the Ikshvaku royal dynasty 


^ Mdhaparinibhanu Suita ^ V. 19^. 
^ MaJiaparinibbana Suttat V. 24. 
® Amhatfha SuUlaf 16. 
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and the Ikslivakus -were not new comers ; they were never 
desacramented. They are as ancient as the Vedas. If the 
Ikslivakus were Aryan, theii offshoot the Sakyas cannot 
be otherwise. 

§193. The evidence of the Greeks who actually 
Evidence of saw many Indian republicans is as decisive as 

the Greeks. any Other fact; They describe the hand- 

some looks and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind republi- 
cans. Snub-nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could have never 
been described as a handsome feature by the Greeks, who, I 
think, must be taken as good judges in these matters. Nor 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken by the Greeks 
to be majestic. The very description proves perfect and 
pure Aryan type of the Hindu. All these republicans are 
expressly mentioned by them as Indian. 

§ 194. The names of the republicans are another 
internal evidence of their Hindu origin. 
Evidence of names xhe Kathaians or the Kathas area 

and orthodox litera- 

ture Vedic people to whom the K a t h a recension 

of the Yajur-Veda and the Katha Upanishad 
owed their origin. The Madras are not simply known to 
Vedic literature but are known as a home of orthodoxy where 
men like Svetaketu went for post-graduate studies in 
sacrifices. There is a definite history of the origin of the 
Yaudheyas and Madras as noticed above. The 
‘Kshatriyas’ were far excellence Kshatriyas. The Vri s h ni s 
are not only Kshatriyas but sacred Kshatriyas, the Vedic 
Satvats Yadus. As to the names like the Arjunayanas, 
and the Salahkayanas, etc., the names are proof positive 
of orthodox origins. The rules of Panini stamp the formation 
with orthodoxy. 

§ 195. Orthodoxy has, so to say, anticipated the con- 
troversy and has already set its seal on the orthodox 
origin of these republics. The Aitareya Brahmana describes 
the Vedic rituals with which the republican Madras, 
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the S a t V a t s, the K ii r h s, and others were oonse .-rated to 
political rule, and with which the constitutions B h a u i y a and 
the S V a r a 3 y a in the west and south-west and i ra j a 
by the side of the Himalayas received sanction. 

§ 196. Whatever the race-origins of a particiuar I't-'piiuiican 
community, the system was Indian and orthodox Indi.-ni. it 
goes back to the time of the Aitareya Brahinana and eitrlicr. 
That democratic and republican states were otpeiiinents o: 
the Hindus themselves, who at time.s had been regal and iri 
turn republican, is further proved by what Hegathenes saw arid 
learnt in the country twenty-two centuries before (§ IS). 
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The Maha-Bharata on the Andhaka-Vrishni-Samgha 

l''§197. The Santi Parvan in its Ch. 81 records a discussion 
on the affairs of the A ii d h a k a - V r i s h n i league. It 
is called an ‘ ancient history' although ir is put in the mouth of 
Bhishma, a contemporary. Krishna puts his dilffcuities as 
the V r i s h n i - 1 e a d e r before his friend Kara da, and the 
latter gives' his solution. The discusision is important as 
showing : 

(а) that there were two political parties in the Joint 

S a 7)1 gji a or Federal Parliament, each of which 
tried to gain the upper hand in political matters : 

(б) that there were sharp discussions in their parliament 

or council, and Krishna was attacked, and he attacked 
others in return, for Narada rebukes him for not 
having a tactful tongue ; 

(c) that at the time to ■which the history relates B a b h r u 
U g r a s e n a^ and Krishna were the elected 
Presidents ; 

(cZ) tliat the republican leaders were mostly related to 
each other, and that Krishna was not equal to the 
influence or intrigue of his relatives. A h u k a on 
the side of the Vrishnis and A k r u r a on the side 
of the Andhakas seem to have led the Federal Diet, 
[These two, according to the Sabha-Parvan^, had 


* t MahabUsh/a, on P. IV. 1. 114, Kielhorn, II. p. 114. 

» Ch. XIV, 33-34. 
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contracted a political marriage between tlieir 
families.] 

I give below the text and t r a n s 1 a t i o n of the 
discussion. 

5^Icf3i!?T 1 

^ !! ? II 

^Tsfq wTcjinar^TST ii ^ ii 

^ ^ tt'f I 

li^ t U 8 I! 

^^sai^T^c! I ^ft?5rW?T I 

W% II H II 

f^lf cl^t f^IeSr^T il t 1 
W’5w I 

■ ^»!r ?rfr: ^s€iT^rif%T ii 'S h 

'sqjt fl '’§?7?WT^T I 

fs^^snsf*! II II 

w 5T ^4 1 ^ if^sR^ m I 

sS O <1 '' 

^ 'w II £- II 

^fiT ^ f;^?r< ?T?i: i 

w '^Tf^ 5? fr ^TciT fgf g ^?i: ii t* i! 
gts-f f%?i2WT4^ TT^igg i 

^?TT?it q?:T5rwg It ? ? II 

*W^ flfSirWST'^ iTRfl«Rr?W5TTg I 

'gr^tsnwai^i^SJT ll n 
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1 

j?T53l;gfe ?T'5ffV 5f? !i 11 

g^?fTqc[ li'^T ^^5^5!! ! 

il ?8 li 

^T53T^T l\?:ffvr^gT^sfq Wi 1 

nTH^Si^7!5?J^ Rfcrmfsc??? I! 11 
ri^ =Wlfcr-S|^' ^lT53^c[ | 

3T^' 1 I! 

STIH 5;^ 1 

C ^ > 

m^T =gTfe f^s^cT: i ?'S u 

4 ' O 

sg^T WT ^T !i ii 

’Efiwt ’q ii i?,'* II 

^qfiq I 

^’piT?i^ fqqiwf qi5r?( i 

fsifi ^ II s?.® II 

WI^^T^’ fclfflWT5S^^¥n^q»T I 
gmiqf^g^iT ’q li 1! 

^l?qiH3IT51T qiZ^tlfsi 'q I 

f»rTi c5f =1^ qH 'q II II 

5iw=fTg^q: qrfi^TsiTqiT ?imT5qT5[ i 

II II 

Tjq I 

^ ¥fi? \\\9 w 

> Another reading— 
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m\ 5inm f 5 II RiiL II 

5T5r^^f%^lfirl«rT 5T5mf^5tf511Tf!; I 
5Tiira ^555Einnig^: ii ii 

^ ^q^lTWS^ 5^ I 

'gr^^mfisnu; 5iTqis?T W'^r 55T fi n ii 

-sn^wn 1 fiira 1 5 i 

5T®jg«l05r fiqR5 5T??T rlSTT II Rc i) 

5TfqT: Wt^lT: 5^ 1 

c?5n?rrfT WWTlTlt ^q?T ^%91fT5 5 II II 

B li i s li m a said ; — In this connexion (on relatives in politics) 
this old history is quoted — this dialogue between Vasudeva 
and the great sage N a r a d a (2). 

Vasudeva said : 

Narada, matters of state- counsel of vital importance 
can neither be made known to one who is not a friend, nor 
to a friend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is 
not of master mind (3). 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend, 
I want to speak something to thee, Narada. In view of thy 
all-embracing intelligence, I want to put a question to thee, 
the happy one ! (4). 

Eulership (Aisvarya) it is called, but really it is 
slavery to relatives that I am performing. Although I 
am entitled to the half of executive powers, I have 
only got to suffer bitter speeches (5). 

My heart between cruel words, 0 Divine Seer, is like 
the Arani (wood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is 
twirling. It is consuming me every day (6). 

(Although) Samkarshana is always noted for strength 
and G a d a for princely qualities, and Pradyumna is 
even handsomer than me, still I am without a 
following, 0 N§rada. — (7) 
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Other Andhakas and Vrishnis indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. They are, 
Narada, always full of [political] energy {utthdaa) — (S). 

For him, in whose favour they are, there is every thing. If 
they are not so, then one cannot exist. 

As regards Ahukaand Akrura, if they are in one's 
favour, there is no greater misery for that man. And if they 
are not in one’s favour, there is no greater misery for him 
either. I cannot elect the party of the either. — (9-10). 

I am between these two, Great Sage, 1 i k e t h e mother 
of two gamblers (gambling against each other) who can 
neither desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other. 
-( 11 ). 

Now, Narada, take into consideration my position and also 
the position of my relatives and tell me please what may be 
beneficial to both. I am distressed. — (12). 

Narada replied : 

[In a repubhc] dangers are of two kinds, Krishna, 
the external ones and the internal ones, or, those 
which are created internally and those which arise from 
elsewhere. — (13). 

It is the internal difficulty which is present in thi.s 
case. It is the result of (the members’) own acts. The 
following of Akrura the B h o j a, with all these families from 
(hope of) material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery,^ 
have transferred the political power [lit ‘rulership’] obtained by 
them to some one else. — (14-15). 

The authority which has taken root already and which 
is fortified with the title of relatives*^ they can not take back 
like vomited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. And 
you especially cannot (help them), 0 Krishna. — (16-17). 


^ Or, ‘terrible speech : See p. 193, 

* Adopted from Pratap Chandra Eo/s Translation* 
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And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out ofautho- 
rity-i.e. presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there 
would be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may be even a 
fear of destruction. — (18). 

Tjse then a weapon which is not made of steel, which is very 
mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, sharpening that 
weapon again and again, rectify the tongues of relatives. — (19) 

Vasudeva said : 

What am I to understand, 0 Sage, by that weapon which 
is not made of steel and is mild, and sharpening which I have 
to employ in rectifying their tongue. — (20). 

N a r a d a said : 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this : E e - 
cognition of merit in others and honouring them, 
mildness, straight-forwardness, toleration, 
and constant entertainment according to your capa- 
city.— (21). 

Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are bitter 
and light you should not really mind and you should by your 
reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue. — (22). 

None but a great man, one of master mind and command- 
ing a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on high 
pohtical responsibihty. — (23). 

Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carry it 
on plain ground. It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path. — (24). 

Destruction ofsamghas (republics) lies in disu- 
nion. You are the leader of them, 0 Ke^va. As the 
republic has got you (as president at present), act in the 
manner that the s a rji g h a should not decline. — (25). 

Nothing but tact and t o 1 e r a n c e, nothing but con- 
trol of one’s personal tendencies, nothing but 
liberality, are the qualities which reside in the wise m a n 
for the successful leadership of a republi c.-^(26). 

Krishna, elevation of one’s Parjjy leads always to long 
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life, glory and wealth. Act in a way that de.striiction nuiv not 
befall the relatives. — (27). 

There is nothing, 0 Lord, in the matter of F u t n r e 
Policy and Present Policy as well as in the P o 1 i e y 
of Hostility and in the A r t o f I n v a s i o n. iri 
employing Foreign Policy, which is not kswAvn tc, 
you.— (28) 

[Prosperity of] all the A n d h a k a - Y r i s lin i s , rlie 
Y a d a V a s, K u k u r a s. and B li o [ a s — with their iteonle ani; 
rulers of people,^ depend upon you, 0 you of tong tmus.- — (29). 


^ I s V a r a in the meaning of 'ruler’ is a teehnical term, o. cr., , on 

P., VI. 1, 2., Kielhern, III, p. 7. i 

I ibid.f II. 30.5, See also Gnutauia'hh, S., iX. Oo ; 

J., I. nlO, Gasariya^ ‘sovereignty.’ 
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List of Indian Republics discussed in Part I. 

1 Agra-sreni (Agsinae) 

2 Ambhashtha (Ambastanoi, Sambastai) 

3 Andbaka 

4 Andhra 

5 Aratta, Arishta (Adrestai) 

6 Auducnbara 

7 Avanti (Dvairajya) 

8 Abhira 

9 Arjunayana 

10 Bhagala , 

11 Bhax'ga 

12 Bhoja 

13 Brahma gupta 

14 BrahmSnaka (janapada) (Brachmanoi) 

15 Buli 

16 Chikkali Nikaya 

17 Dakshin-Mallas 

18 Damani 

19 Dandaki 

20 Gandhara 

21 Glauchukayanaka (Glaukanikoi, Glausai) 

22 Gopalava 

23 Jalmani 

24 JSnaki 

25 KSka 

26 KSmboja 

27 Karpata (Kharaparika) 
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28 Katha (Kathaians) 

29 Keralaputa 

30 Kaundibrisa 

31 Kaundaparatha 

32 Kaushtaki 

33 Koliya 

34 Kshattriya (Kathroi) 

35 Ksbudraka (Oxydrakai) 

36 Kukura 

37 Kuninda 

38 Kuru 

39 Lichchbavi 

40 Madra 

41 Maharaja (Janapada) 

42 Malava 

43 Malla 

44 Maundi Nikaya 

45 Moriya 

46 Muchukarna (Mousikani) 

46 Nabhaka and N8bha Pahkti 

47 Nepal dvairajya 

48 Nysa (Akoubhi) 

49 Par^va 

50 Patala 

51 Pafichala 

52 Pitinika 

53 Prarjuna 

54 Prasthala (Presti) 

55 Pulinda 

56 Pushyamitra 

57 Rajanya (Janapada) 

58 Rashtrika 

59 Satvat 

60 ^akya 

61 ^alafikayana 
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62 Sanakanika 

63 Satiyaputa 

64 ^ayanda 

65 Sapindi-nikaya 

66 Saubhuti (°ta) (Sophytes) 

67 ^ibi (Janapada) (Siboi) ; [ Madbyamikeya] 

68 Surashtra 

69 ^iidra (^adrayan.a=Sodrai) 

70 Trigartas 

71 Uttara-kHiu 

72 Uttara-madra 

73 Utsava'Sanketa 

74 Vasati (Ossadioi) 

75 Vamaratba 

76 Videha 

77 Vriji 

78 Vrika 

79 Vrishni 

80 Taudheya 

81 Yona 
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Additional Notes on Part I (1924). 

P 4 — Arthasatka (Kautiliya) — I ts a u t h o r s h i v and dale* 

Recently the controversy about the date of this work has revived. 
Dr. Jolly (ArtJiasastra of Kaufihja^ Lahore, ]02o5 Intro pp. 1 — 47) has 
pronounced the work to be a piece of fori^ery of about the lira century 
A.C (pp. 43, 47) : ^ we rtii<^ht abide by the 3rd century as the probable 
date of the A<,’ 'the real author vi^as a theoretician' and Kautilya hirnse:! 
a ' fabulous minister ' (p. 47). 

(i) Aiithonhijh 

To take up the latter thesis first, Jolly’s arguments are : 

((z) ' the traditional accounts of K. do not refer to K, in the 

capacity of a teacher or author of literary compositions, 

{h) ' nor is his name ever mentioned by Megasthenes,' 

fc) 'nor does the latter writer’s description of India bear out the 
* theory that he was a contemporary of K/ 

{A) ‘Patanjali in his Mahabhashya refers to tlie Mauryas and to the 
salha of Ohaudragupta, he is silent about K.' 

(e) ‘ K. is a mere nickname denoting falsehood or hypocrysy, which 

could hardly have been devised by the renowned minister of 
Chandragupta himself.’ 

(/) ‘ Nor does the character of the work stamp it the production of 

a statesman, filled as it is with pedantic classification and puerile 
distinctions, like all the gSstras composed by Pandits 

Jolly’s ( 7 o«c;K««o«-“The real author” therefore “was a rheoretieian, 
no statesman but perhaps an official in a state of medium size 
(p. 47). ‘ The ascription of the rvork to K. or Chanakya was 

entirely due to the myths current regarding that fabulous minis- 
ter who was looked upon as the master and creator of the art 
of polity and as the author of all the floating wisdom on the 
subject of Niti ' (p. 47). 
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Argument (a) is contradicted by the latter portion of the conclusion, 
admitting that K. is traditionally regarded ^as the author^ etc. Such 
tradition in literature does exist; e.r/. Jain a — ^KodilHyam a false sastra^ 
in the Nandi Sutra cited by Dr Sn^ma Sastry, AS, i 1909); Upodgbata; IX, 
and S a n s k r i t— Pancha-tantra. KEmandaka, Dandin (hwered teacher’), 
Medhatithi; etc. 

Argument (b) is disposed off by the simple answer : where is the book 
written by Megasthenes ? Find that first; as we cannot build a hypothesis 
on a book not yet found. 

Argument (c) evidently refers to a theory started on the supposition 
that K. knows no large empire hut only a small kingdom; as he has the 
mandala or prakriti theoiy of neighbours and records the existence of 
republics and a policy towards them. The supposition is contradicted 
by fact : K. says that the Imperial tract {ckakravarti-ksketraY lies 
between the Himalayas and the Ocean, 92® thousand yojanas in the 
straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly possible to imagine a state 
without neighbours, a policy towards neighbours will have to be postulated 
by any statesman however large his empire may be Then we know that 
there were a number of neighbours in the South who were reduced in the next 
reign — i,e.j of BindusSra.® When Chadragupta took the North-Western 
provinces from the Greeks, it does not follow that he took the land without 
its rulers, republics generally, who were existing under the system of 
xAlexander. The Sanglia^vritta lays down a policy towards the republics 
'■which it assumes to be under the king’s sphere of influence, be they in (1) the 
Punjab (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (S) Western India, or (4) North Bihar. 
There were therein parties in favour of the suzerain and parties against 
him (AS . He was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal or 
depose one of the leaders (p. 376). Now we know that in no other than 
the early Maurya time Afghanistan, the Punjab, Western India and North 
Bihar at one and the same time were under the sphere of one Indian king. 
The fact that K. hardly tolerates sab*kings is one which is only compatible 
with the Maurya times. Under the Suhgas the imperial policy changes j 
it becomes largely feudal (see the local in the inscriptions) 

id) Patahjali, it is true, does not refer to Kautilya. But Jolly ought to 
have shown any sutra of P^ini or a Vartika of Kstyayana or 
a comment of Patahjali which could be the occasion of a mention 

’ IX. l,.p. 338. 

S'ankararya’s reading, KNS,, 1.-39. 

- J5. a E. S., II. 81. 
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of Kantilya. If Patanjali does not mention Bindnsara^ 
Badhagupta or the Buddha^ is that a reason to hold that they 
did not live ? Pataiijali was not writing history. 

( e ) Names are not devised by the bearers ; they are given by parents. 
It IS difficult to get rid of names, and no sensible man cares to 
change an awkard name, e g.^ Snnah^epha. Fu.r, 

As it has been repeatedly pointed out/ Kauiih/a was a g/Jra 
name coming down from generations. The forefather who bore 
the name Kniila or Kav.iili' is answerable to Dr. Jolly and not 
Kautilya Visbnugupta. CJfU,7iah/a [ the name derived from 
the father according to Hindu literature* j is mentioned in a 
painted inscription in the Bijajagadh cave t^MirzapuE in Gupta 
script of the 4th century A.C., a photograph of vvhich has been 
brought by Rai Saheb AI. Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum. It 
reads Gha nalcya- rosJi a h . 

(/) If all the Ssstras composed by Pandits have puerile distinctions 
and pedantic divisions, it is a literary fault of Kautilya's 
country ; he could not escape the traditional mannerism in 
letters, The style of a certain European country is heavy and 
pedantically detailed in the eyes of other Europeans. That style, 
be the author a college professor or a statesman lecturing on 
statecraft, cannot be avoided by the native. To me, the details 
and theories of the A§. are such that no theoretical writer, 
the contemptible ^Pandit’ could have written it. This is in fact 
admitted by Jolly when he says that the writer was probably 
an official knowing administration The admission itself con- 
tradicts the Tandit' Hhoretician* theory. *The A. deals wdth 
internal and external policy and may be designated as an 
ancient Imperial Gazetteer of India, as a manual of political 
economy and polity' (Jolly, 1*2). 'Again, Hhe general tendency 
of the A. is thoroughly realistic and worldly' /Tolly p. 8). The 
onus on Dr. Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author is 
some one other than the named and acknowledged (e.g., fay 
gahkararya, Bsna, Dandin, Ksmandaka, and others) author of 
the work. Forgery is to be proved, not merely asserted, and 
proved by the party alleging it. It is for the reader to see if 
Dr. Jolly has discharged that onus. In my opinion be has not. 


^ J. B. 0. B. S., II. 97-80, 
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(ii) Date, 

Now let us take the theory of date. 

One has to agree when Dr. Jolly; very rightly, says that there is a 
rare unity of plan and structure pervading the whole work (p. 5). The 
device beginning with contents and ending with the notes on the system 
of the work which unifies the whole work, and the cross references in the 
body of the work leave no doubt that the whole work is by one and the 
same author. There is also common ground when he shows that the 
book as we have it (I may add, but for faulty readings and eopyist^s 
mistakes) is the same which existed about 400 A. 0. (pp. 8, 9, 12,) Thirty 
quotations in the Tantrakhyayiks, and citations in later books prove 
it. Thus the question in controversy is reduced to this, when was the 
AS. written between 300 B. C. and 400 A. C. This limit is further 
narrowed down by Jolly’s view, rightly held, that VstsySyana had before 
him the AS. while writing the S. and he takes the time of the KS., 
to be ^^the fourth cen. or so,^^ and consequently places the AS. in the 
third century A. C. (pp. 29, 43). 

Arguments for the third century A* C, I) a t e. 

Arguments of Jolly for the third century date are ; 

1. That both Kautilya and Bbasa have a verse etc.) in 

common, and K. takes it as a quotation, hence be must have borrowed 
it from Bhasa whose date is 3rd cen A. C (p. 10). 

2. That K, and Yapavalkya agree in their laws ; that K. therefore 
converts Y^s. laws into sutras (p. 17), and Y’s. date is the same i, e. 
3rd cen, A. C. (p 47). 

3. That the Mababhashya nowhere mentions the A. 

4. That the Rsjadharma in the Maha-Bh^rata and the Dharma 
Sutras is in an embryonic condition as compared with the A/s detailed 
provisions and advanced condition of life (p. SO). 

5. That the A. knows the Puranas. 

6. That one of the Kgmalastra sections, the Vai^ika, is mentioned 
byK.(p.32). 

7. That the A. knows technical terms of Sanskrit^grammar and is 
acquainted with Asbtadhyayi (p. 32), 

8. That astrology and divination are known to it and two planets 
are mentioned by name in it. 

9. That it knows a book on metallurgy called ^ulbadhatu §astra 

(on copper) (p, 33). * 
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10, That it knows many tecbnieal treatises e.s* minings architecture, 
finance, jewels, alchemy, etc. His w^ork is the outcome of a long 
period of literary activity in the field of polity rather than the production 
of a creative genius*— another reason for not fixing its agedirnit too 
high’’ (p, 33). 

ih That ^^the minister .R.) in the Mudra-Rakshasa is probably a 
myth, why should not K. be mythical as well” (p. 34;. The Greeks do not 
mention him. The rise of a new dynasty might have 'given a start to 
the invention of myths^ Tp. 34). 

12. That K. refers to alchemy which was 'a late growth on the tree 
of Indian Science^ (p. 34). 

13. That K. mentions Surnhga which is from the Greek term Sgrinx, 

14. That the description of India by IMegasthenes and th.e Aiioka 
inscriptions do not show such an advanced stage as the A. (p. 3i}, 

e.g , the A. knows state monopoly of mines, supt^nntendents of 
mint, metai, mineralogy, chemical skill in producing coins, 
ornaments, etc., while Megasthenes refers to five metals only 
and Strabo says that Indians are inexperienced in the art of 
mining and smelting. 

15. That the A. mentions written documents, while Megasthenes 
says that the Indians did not know writing. 

16. That Megasthenes does not mention the premia on coins, taxes on 
gambling, liquors, road-cess etc. which the A, describes. 

17. That the description of Megasthenes agreeing with the A. proves 
nothing as the A. agrees also with the Chinese pilgrims and Alberuiii 

18. That Pataliputra is nowhere mentioned (p. 43). Geographical 
horizon of the author indicates that the book was written in the South 
from where it has been discovered. 

19. That the A. gives the opinion of K. by name : this comes under 
the definition of apadesa of the A. proving that K. could not himself 
have written the work. 

20. That the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the names 
being taken from the Mahs-Bharata (pp. 31, 44). 


Examination of arguments : 

1 The verse ' navaip §aravajn’ etc. is a memorial verse used in 
extorting soldiers in war. Exhortation to soldiers is as old as history ; the 
verse is based on a primitive belief which is reminded thereby— that the 
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faithless soldiers will go to hell If we consider the following point, it will 
be evident that it is not possible for K. to have borrowed from Bh^sa, bat 
that he must have borrowed either from some other book or as he implies, 
from floating, current memorial verses. The point is that 
K. gives two verses and the Navain s.° one is the second, reading after the 
first (X. S). Without the first it is incomplete. Bhasa has only the 
latter one How could it be said then that K. borrowed from Bhasa ? 

2. It is perfectly true that there is a close agreement between 
Y. and K. in laws. I have dissussed the point in my Tagore lectures. 
Here 1 shall take up only one datum which completely disposes of 
the question of priority. K. uses a term Yukta meauing an official, 
which occurs in Agoka^s inscription as Ynta, The latter term none 
could understand before the publication of the A. as the term in 
literature subsequent to A. has gone out of use altogether. Y. could not 
understand it as used in the A. : ^an official act of a 

non-offieiaB (as pointed out by Dr. Shama Sastry in his first edition of the 
the A Intro., p. X.), and he uses proper^ 

II 235) where K- gives TnMa, and ayogya ‘improper* where K has 
a-yukta This can only be explained on the hypothesis that Y. versified 
the laws of K and in places could not understand it, Jolly tries to meet 
this by saying that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was ‘improper’ and therefore the difference is purely nominal. But how 
could any one explain, even by straining, ^an incapable 

man doing a work which should be done by a competent man^ 
on the theory of ‘nominal difference* ? 

Then, K. uses verses at times • if he was going to borrow from 
Y. why should he have turned verses into Sutras ? The more rational 
process is to versify sutras, and Y^ followed that. There is no case made 
out for supposing a reverse process 

As Y. is assigned to the 3rd een. A. G , and Yuhta has so long ceased to 
have the technical sense that a legal author could not understand it, the 
date of A, should be some centuries before 200 — 800 A. C. 

8 Occasion for the mention of the A. is to be shown in the 
Mahsbhgshya before we can deduce anything from the silence Many 
Vedic works are not mentioned by Patanjali, for that leason no one can 
say that they did not exist- He was not writing a history of literature 

4, The Dharma Sutras deal with Dharma laws^, while the A. 
deals with artha principles and laws. The subject of the Dh§., is 
not poliBcal science but Dharma law. The subject of politics being 
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principal in one and incidental in the other, no comparison can be 
instituted for the purposes of chroiiGlogy. I would demur to characterize 
the M. Bh. Haja dharma as being in embryonic state ; in the tbeorj 
part it is more developed than the A. Then, every inferior writer 
does not change chronologju Some Tagore lectures after those of 
Dr. Jolly are far inferior ; they for that reason could not be placed 
in a time earlier than his. 

5, The oldest Dharma Sutra knows Puranic literature. Apastamba 
mentions the Bbavishya Parana (IL *24, 6, p. 9Sh and ^'PurSna'' again in 
n, 9, 23,3. The Bbavishya existed according to Pargi'er's researches very 
early. PtfJd,na is mentioned as early as the Chhsndogya L'panishad II. 3). 

6. The Vai^ikn book was written by Dattaka at Pataiiputra before 
Vatsyayana. Their is nothing to show that it or any other YdiciKCt was 
not written before 300 B C. 

7 Knowledge of Pgnini does not go against the 300 B.C. date of K. 
(See ante^ p. 33, %.), Also note the pre-Paninean use Of, Macdonell, 
HSL,, p. 267) in the A. of n^ma akhyata^ upasarga and iiipafa. (II. lOh 
In other words, Psnini's terms had not become established fully as in the 
time of Patafijali and later 

8. Divination is as old as the Atharva-Veda The origin of astrology 
has been already shown to be Mesopotamian/ The Greeks and Hindus both 
borrowed from the same source. No argument of chronology can be based 
on the mention of two planets. The fact that the planets as they appear in 
Greek astrology and later Indian literature do not find place in the A. is 
an argument in favour of an early date for the A. IMetaliurgy, particularly 
knowledge of working copper, must have been known in a country where 
copper coins, silver coins, alloys in coins, ^white metal (or nickel ? biought 
to Alexander in the Punjab), bronze, iron, glass, etc. have been worked for 
centuries before Alexander and Chandr^ieupta, as proved by the positive 
evidence of finds {punch-marked coins, utensils at P3.taliputra and other 
places). Recently Rai Sahib M. Ghosh has found cast iron in the Maurya 
strtaum at Pstaliputra Oast glass seals have been found with Maurya and 
pre-Maurya letterin^r by Dr. Spooner and the Rai Sahib at Pstaliputra 
(JBORS, Sep 1924). Seven metals are known as early as the Yajiirveda 

\vsj s/, XYin. 13, XXIIL 37). 

9—10. The argument is against the theory of fanciful quotations in 
the A g. If there was a long previous literary activity, the quotations are 


1 JBOBS., 1919, p. 664 ; Ind, Ant., lOlB p. 112. 
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natural. I£ before the A., ie , before Alexander, there were technical treatises, 
K. could not make every science begin after the Greek invasion. Why 
should the existence of treatises be a reason to fix the date too low and not 
‘^too high' (a term too ambiguous to meet) is not explained by the 
learned scholar. 

11. It is not proved that ^Rakshasa is a myth. From unknown to 
unknown is not a logical step. Farther, if one minister is mythical why 
all others be mvthical ? If the Greeks do not mention him, it is K.’s 
ill-lack. Non-mention by the Greeks, though it may take away the 
distinguished character of a human being, cannot disprove the very 
existence of a man. Moreover, where have you got the complete writings 
of the Greeks {i,e , Megasthenes) ? Rise of a new dynasty ymy give rise to 
myths, at the same time it may noty or may on one point and may not 
on others. 

1^. Dr Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy was born in 
India before the Christian era ^ In any case it is not yet proved where 
the so-called science first made its appearence. In connexion with alchemy 
in later Indian literature we have the mention of Constantinople (Ruma) ; 
if we connect the AS with later alchemy we have to come down to 
Muhammadan times. Jolly therefore has to postulate a probable ‘^Greco- 
Syriac'* origin and to place that hypothetical origin in the 1st cen. A.C. But 
one hypothesis cannot prove another. We must have a proven fact that 
alchemy is not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a "Greco- Syriac^ original and from nowhere else. The very fact that 
we have alchemy before 300 A. C. in India shows that we have to give up 
the theory of Arabian origin and admit that there was an earlier 
stratum, either Indian or foreign. We cannot go further than that 
because nothing can be proved at this stage beyond that. Bfmia and 
Barbara as found in later literature must refer to another and a 
subsequent importation. 

13. Syrinx was employed in sieges in India in Alexander's time. K. 
living both before and after Alexander's invasion can very well use the 
term. Besides, some Greeks had been living on the Indian frontier earlier 
and under the Persians in the Punjab, as Greek letters are found on Persian 
coins struck in India ^see above, p. 147;. 


^ AJberuni (XYII) gives the name of Vya4i before the Christian era. Yya^i must 
have had predecessors. 
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14?. Asoka’s inscriptions do not undertake to ^ive it oazetteer of the 
administrative system. Can any one attach the sdu'hre^r importance to the 
Greek allegation that Hindus did not kn.>w vLeii v^e have coins, 

ornaments {e.g*^ the fine gold ring found at pEtarhorooi ea-t iron, east glass 
seals etc. of the Maurja and ?»re-Manrya times ? The Greeks :hem?e!ves 
mention the fine vases carried in front of Ciiandrau’.ipta and vine in his 
palace. If Megasthenes mentions uuly five metals, ’uis kn-.wledg.r is ](jov 
as in so many other instances (seven castes, ^vritini^^, etc.). Seven metals 
are known to the Y. Yeda alone. In the ahstoiee t-f his original book we 
cannot say what he actuil}' said and of which part of India - 

15. Megasthenes himself says that there were regi'^^t-rs kept • n the 
roads to find out distances and there were uiile-st"ntcs. The Jiitakas 
mention written tablets; seals, and inscrip-io!.^ of As ka ipr/ vv' 

to have existed and been largely employed in the vda’irvu times. Couid 
writing suddenly appear with Alexander ? Asoka two generiitions later 
publishing his inscriptions all over India (unless to be read by Greeks and 
explained to Indians \j and his father Bindiisara writing to the Greek 
king disprove the utterly untenable assertion. 

16. Megasthenes^ ^tax on articles sold’ would include octroi and 
general taxes of the A. Besides, Megasthenes’ work is not before us. 

17. If agreement between Megasthenes and the A. proves nothing, 
how can disagreement prove anything ? 

18. The non-raentlon of Ps,taliputra proves nil The trade route 

to the South for the sake of shell, diamond, gems, pearls, etc , was 
no doubt important. At the same time tlie A- mentions Nepal, 

Kukura, Lichchhavi, Malla, Kamboja, Kuru, rahchsila, Siirashtra, Madra 
etc. His horizon is predomiuently Northern 

So many MSS, have come out in the South. Did all those authors 
(Bhasa, etc.) belong to the South for that reason ? 

19. The A. being avowedly based on old works, and the Sutra and 

Bhsshya being combined in one treatise, every sutra having original opinion 
of the author necessarily became As Fleet has pointed out and 

almost every Hindu knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to 
give the author's name in his composition in this eouutry It appears odd 
to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this country 

20. As JIahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Ssstrl has shown (A S. II, intro.) 
quotations from Visalaksha and Brihaspati are extant in literature. 
I may add to them by pointing out quotations from Sukra (V^nas'; and 
Brihaspati in the TikS to the Nitivakysmrita published by Pai?4it 
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Nathiirgma Premin of Bombay, and from the Manava AS. pointed out 
above (p 8)- 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard to say that 
the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for instance ^that the 
style of the A. is not archaic’ and ^that geographical data prove a late date’/ 

(iii) Neio Arguments for the Fourth Cen. B, 0 date. 

There are pieces of evidence in the which are compatible only with 
the fourth century B. C. date. 

(i) The use of Tukta which is only known to the Maury a times, and 
the ‘geographical horizon’ in laying down the polic}^ towards the republics 
can only refer to the Maurya times. In the first century. B. C. and the 
1st or 2nd century A. C. there was no power, no ‘king’ (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgha- Vritta policy) who had from Videha to 
Afghanistan under him. 

(ii) Take again the terra Ynga, meaning five years (II. 20). This is 
known to the Jyotisha Vedanga, and is not known to the literature of the 
early centuries including the Msnava Dharma Sastra. 

(iii) Take also the datum that the rainy season started in SrQvam 
(Smvana-proshthapadalcha Varshs), i,e , in the author’s time the rainy 


^ Mention of China is innocuous, for China which invariably comes along hwit 
Darada or other Himalayan countries in ancient Sanskrit literature clearly refers to 
^Shlna,' the Gilgit tribe still retaining the word and having mulberry tree and silk 
industry See the article in Ency Brit on ‘China,’ and the identiiication by Sir George 
Grierson in LSI., X , Part 4, p. 5, n [‘but I would suggest that in this (Manu X. 44) and 
‘similar passages, they are the great Shin race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity.’] 
It may be added that the Chinas were regarded to have been of Kshatriya origin. 
They spoke a Ian ^aage of Sanskrit base as shown by the Ai§. which says that the silks 
produced in Ghina-couutry bore the names Jcauiega and clunapatta. Neither kauieya 
nor paita (Skt pattra) is a Chinese word. All the members of the group where China 
occurs are Himalayan peoples China alone cannot jump over thousands of 
miles away into China. In the same Chapter (XI. ii) china-si furs or skins are men- 
tioned as coming from Balhava, which according to Bhattasvtoin is a Himalayan 
country. Gilgit and Cashmere still produce both skins and silk. 

Interchange between cU and sh i^Shln^GW-n) is common in Shin, e.g. pttsh-pzich. 
Similarly, alahanda of the A§, (p. 78) is misunderstood as being connected with 
Alexandria on awrongphilology. Alexandria becomes alasadda as in the Milmda P, A 
coral variety is called alakandaka in the AS. Any root-like thing is kanda in Sanskrit. 
A coral-shoot will be called kanda. Ala means yellow (orpiment, orpiment-colour)— 
handaka^^voot-QQvaX with yellow tinge.’ 
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season began in Sravana^ uniike today when it be^^'ins in the middle of 
Ashadha Now, season falls back about one day and a half every ceaturv : — 

In consequence of this difference the begin d in of Varsha, or the 
lainy season, in the times of Alexander and Asoka, would have 
fallen just one month earlier than at present/' ' 

^^iv) See also (AS., UAd) This ooi:M be 

written only in the North (Pataliputra) and not in the South. 

(v) The political data taking its to the Maiirya times, we have farther 
materials to hold that the book eoiilcl not have been written iu the later 
Maury a times. The position of the Sakyas and Ajivakas could not be low 
as in the A. (III. 20),® they being grouped together with or as Sudra monks. 
Under Asoua or bis successors it was not likely that a law liostile to them 
would have been promulgated. Again, the sarcasm of Pataniali that ‘/ht^ 
Mauryas were fund of money (goldh finds corroboration in the A. that the 
Maury a soverign did institute ^areba?' or worships for making monev.* 
Now Asoka could not have done it, he was too conseieotieus and religious 
for that. His descendants were also religious. The datum of Patanjali 
and the A. thus should refer either to Chandragupta or to BindufcSra, and 
under both sovereigns K served. 

The heterodox Jaina and Buddhist and the orthodox Brahmin literatures 
assert that Kautilya was the minister of Chandragupta. The Buddhist and 
the Jaina books treat him as having been a rascal, debasing coins and making 
money, making conquests and killing men, etc, The Puranas, on the 
other hand, show him to be an able minister. How could such contrary 
and human details be given to a person imaginary ? His condemnation and 
awkward Gotra-name are proof to my mind of his historical existence. If 
we look into the A. it answers both characterizations of K,, the heterodox and 
orthodox. He would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
find him a bad "man, 

(vi) If the PurEnas turn out to be true in asserting the existence of 
Chandragupta, why should we not believe them about Kautilya ? If K. 
existed, why should we not take the book to be his, especially when we 
find the last but one verse in the book, giving the authorship, to have been 
in the book befure Kanaandaka who paraphrases it in his introduction ? 


^ CunningbaiTi, Indian Eras, p, 3. 

* Munich MS., Shama Sastry^s traos., p, 251 
3 L A., ms, p. 51 
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[Jolly, (though without assigning any reason; also takes the Sloka to be 
contemporary with the composition of the bookJ ] 

(vii) If the book existed before Vatsysyana, and Ksnaandaka ascribed 
it to K., the onus is on him who wants to ascribe the authorship to another 
to prove’ that and disprove the evidence of the A. itself corroborated as it is 
by Vst. and Ksm,, Dangin and Medhstithi, Paficha T. and Tantra- 
akbygiks. 

(viii) There is motive for promulgating a Dbarma Sastra ascribing 
it to a Bishi, but there is no such motive iu ascribing a material book to 
another. Besides, Kautilya is not a Bishi. Earlier A.$ books had Eishis as 
authors. If a Pandit writing the book wanted to foster it on another, he 
would have ascribed it to some Bishi and a name unhated by a large section 
of the community (Buddhists and Jainas). 

(ix) The Paranas seem to give a second name of Chandragupta 

as Narendra.^ There is evidence that not only the name of the author 
is in the book, but also the name of the king, ‘}</arendra/ whose monogram 
or mark ^Nare?idranka^ is directed in the A, to be put on arms (V. 3, p. 
247 ; see also If. 10). 

(x) Only the empire of the early Mauryas could take note of exports 

and imports from Mahsvisi (AS* IL 11) { ^Mahavrisha of the Veda)/ the 
raisin wine mridvi of Afghanistan (Arachosia), the weights and measures of 
the Sibi (II, 19) and Mekala and Magadha at the same time, of Uttarapatha 
and Dakshinapatha simultaneously, and provide punishment [from 
Pataliputra] for defaming the Gandbara country (above p. And only 

a minister very highly placed could have all the fiscal and military informa- 
tion which are contained in the A. Punishments for turning women into 
nuns, and for monks leaving families unprovided for could be laid down 
(1 1. i) only in early Maurya rule of the first two emperors. Raising a 
prince on the unmarried daughter of a king (while even Niyoga is 
condemned in the Sufiga times, e.g,, in the M, Dh. S.), knowledge of 
the epics different from the ones we have, are all indications of an early 
and pre-Suhgan date. 


^ The first S^Ioka giving the author’s name was in the book before who 

gives the identical measure of the book just preceding and says that the work was 
composed as an abridgement by Vishnu-gupta for the Maurya, almost quoting the 
words of the A. as in the ^loka and the previous passage. 

3 iA., 1918, p, 55. 

« M & K, VJ, II, 142, 346. 
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P. 6— Works o£ the 4’ til'- 5th cea. x\. C. and the date of the 
Kjxcaandaklya. 

Quotations ia the Eaja-N". Ratnakara indicate that there Tvas also 
a Naradiya Raja-niti. (See Introcluclion to the R N R, 1921, p. v). 

Narada figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the Maha-Bharata 
(Sabha Parvan), and he is not known to Kamandaka. The Nsvadlya thus 
probably came into existence before the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

Kamandaka cannot be put in the 8th cen, as done by Jolly and Win- 
ternitz (Jolly^s A S., 46). It is earlier than the Maha-Bbarata for the 
reasons (1) that the latter knows it, {1) that the Artha-Sastra book of the 
Great Rishis which was lost when the M, Bh. (SP.) was written, had been 
used by Kam. (as pointed out above, p. 6, n ), and (3) the general style (cf. 
the Narada- Smriti)^ indicating Gupta times. ^4) The known date of Bhava* 
bhuti helps us further. Bhavabhuti as ably shown by MM. Ganapatl Sastrl 
(AS , II; Intro , p. 7) knew his work ; not only he knew Kamandaka but his 
audience also must have known his work as a well-established authority to be 
able to follow and enjoy the character “Kamandaki'’ like the ‘^Buddha- 
rakshita^' and ^^Avalokita.^’ Kamandaka must have published his work a 
few centuries before Bhavabhuti (first half of the 8th cen.)* The:datum of 
the M Bh. would place his lower limit in the fifth century A.C. Its 
earlier limit probably is the Tantrakhyayika which does not know^ it. The 
interval between the AS. and Kamandaka is large, for not only several subjects 
and topics in the AS. have become in Kam.^s time antiquated enough to be 
left out, a new group of authorities; unknown to the AS., had intervened. 

There is a revival of the tradition of Chandragupta Maurya in Gupta 
times. Royal parents name their sons after him (thrice). Visakhadatta 
compares him with Vishnu in his play written under one of the Chandraguptas 
of the Gupta dynasty (1. A. 1913 p. 265). Ohandraguptan laws in the 
Kautlllya are closely reproduced in the Narada Smriti, Ohandragupta's 
Artha-Sastra is versified and adapted in the Kamandakiya Nltieara. There 
is an ambition, partly realized, of founding a large empire from Pataliputra 
like that of Chandragupta Maurya. Kalidasa, a Gutpa poet, says that the 
country becomes Edjauvaft, 'possessed of a just king’, only on account of 
the Magadhan emperor (Raghuvamsa).* 

1 See the mooitary system of Narada (App. 56-60) which extends up to the 
Punjab and knows Dinara. 

2 To say this he has even to commit an anachronism, making the Magadha 
TOonarcliy which oame into existence only with Vasu (J, B. 0. K. S., 1 ) oontem- 
poraiy with Baghu. 

28 
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P. tP — Pushkara, 

He fig’ares also in the political seienee dialogue in. the Vishniidhar- 
mottara (II) Probably ho is only an ideal person and no author. 

P. 6. 14-th — 18th cen. Digests. 

To this class is to be added Vsehaspati Misra's Rajadharma (See Iniro, 
to R N R,, p. 11 ,) The commentary on the Nltivakjamrita, (the date of 
which must be earlier than its MS. copied in the 1463, ibid.) may be 
included in the class. The commentator does not restrict himself to the 
orthodox Dharma Sptra view. He, trying to give all the original 
sources of Somadeva, really gires a small Digest of Arthav?astra, 

P.8 —Works in Vernaculars, 

Lallii Lai wrote a Hindi book based on the Hibopodesa and the 
Panehatantra and called it ^Rajaiuti/ 

Pao-e IS— Village fined. 

See Vasishtha Dharma Sastra, III. 4— 

P. 16— ff 15^ 1 

It is given also by Nsrada (1. 18). 

P. 26-~6V.yc. 

The VeJie use of g a n a is in the sense of ‘company of soldiers^ — 
mr’. s?m TO TO^ (R. V., HI. 26, 6). 

P. 42— Slate-arms of the Republics. 

Icuiclih itself may be from Lahli with what is termed by Grierson as 
‘spentancous nasalisation'^ (JR AS, 1922, pp. 38 i ff,). 

Por An^ka see ^krita-Narendrahkam sastrsvaranamayudh^gsram pravei§a- 
yeP in the A V. 3, p. 247. 

Page 52 — Decisions on rolls (Book of Precedents). 

The Jataka also knows such books of precedents. See J, III. 292, 
wherein the law-court precedents are entered : ^^viniccliaye poWiakam 
lekhUpetva. Probably Vasishtba also refers to precedents in XIX. 10. 

P. 53 — Ashta-kulaka, 

See Ef, XV, 136, the Ashta-kula-adhikaranas as town corporation 
officials, and note in App. D, on Part II, pp. 105-6 below. 
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P. 5L — ^LsCllCHHAl/ 

Rlksha would also give both LicJichha and LikkJia^ but we O'et such 
forms for the Lichchhavis (cf. Jaina spelling Lekkhai) as point to liksh:!, 
lousG; as the origin. Manuks Nlchchhavi would be a local diciletical variation 
which is peculiar to Eastern India. 

P. 63 1 

s^y=Skti Ckj/aiK Avestaii S^av, 

P, 73. — Jauhar, 

It is derived from either Jatu gJiara (the Modui-Bharata ‘Jatugriha/ ‘the 
house of lac/ made to entrap and burn the Pandavas) as has been suggested^ 
or preferrably from Jama-ghara ‘House of Death.’ lauhtr is spelt as 
in the ‘Kauhada de Prabaudha (a work in Old Rajasthan!;, 
p 9i (pointed out to me by Dr. Suniti K, Chatterji . 

r P. 81 — ^Every man in the community had franchise’ : — citizens 
non-citizens. 

Prom a statement of Patanjali it is clear that in a republic there used 
to be slaves and artizans to whom the peculiar forms w^hich denoted the 
citizens of a particular republic did not apply— ^ 
(See above § 31, p. 35, nk). This indicates that the artizans as well as 
slaves were not franchized. The Mauchikarnas did not keep any slaves in 
their state (hence the legend in Megasthenes that there were no slaves 
ill India), 

P. 82 7i,~KciU}imda and Kanet, 

Sir G. Grierson is also of the opinion that the Kanefs, should not be 
identified with the Kwihdas (L S I. vol. ix, p. 6, lu). The form Kanet 
is correct which was personally ascertained by me at Sipri (Simla). 

87— Vahikan physique. 

On the physique of the Vahikas we may uote that the Maba-Bbarata 
in abusing their heterodoxy (probably they had then become Mahaj anist 
Buddhists) quotes a parody of a song of the Vahikas which shows that 
their women were large-bodied and that mutton was their favourite food. 
‘‘Wbenshalll next sing the song of the Vahikas in this Sakala towm, 
'‘when shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the company of fair- 
“complexioned large-sized women eat much mutton, pork, beef and the 
"flesh of fowls, asses and camels ? Iheij lolio eat 7iot mutton live in vaiuK 
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“So do the inhabitants, drunk with wine, sing. How can religion be 
'^found amoug such people f” 

At the time when the Karnaparvan (Ch. xliv) was written^ evidently 
they had become heterodox; probably Baddliists, as it says, ^the Vabikas 
^who never perform sacrifices; whose religion has been destroyed/ ^tliey are 
without the Veda and without knowledge/ They are orthodox in the 
Satapatha Br. (1. 7. 3, 8; Grierson, LSI, 4 8), in the Upanishads 

which describe Svetaletu going into the Punjab for religious tournament, 
and also evidently in PSnini. 

?, 93 — IMadra Country 

In medieval Indian tradition the Punjab, especially the northern 
part, was always called M a d r a d e s a. Guru Govitida Sirnha in his 
^^Vichitra Nataka^^ says that he was brought from Patna, where he was 
born, to Madradesa or the Punjab. 

P. 109— S a U k a: 

Tin' probably does not convey the full sense of ‘5 a 1 a k a/ Cf. 
A k s h a-S a 1 a k a, the Hindu dice. The Salaka was a small oblong 
piece which could come easily within the fist. 

P. 150 — Yaudheya coin legends ; Bhagavato SvaniinalWl : 

Brahmanya-devasya (C. C, I. M. 181-82, C. A. I. pj 78) seems to be 
the correct legend. Brahnanya is not the name of the Yaudheya king 
(Rapson, JR AS, 1903, 291), but the name of the god who in some coins 
is shown with six heads — Karttikeya (as recognized by Rapson himself). 

P, 1 53 — M alava Coins. 

The variety of coins bearing single names and generally no legend of 
the Malava Gana found at the same place, are attributed to the Malavas 
(C. C. I. M, 163, 174 — 177). Probably they represent the power 
which superseded the Malavas. The names are so many puzzles— 
Marajaj Jamapaya, Paya, Magaja. They seem to be abbreviations — 
Maraja — Mahd-raja Cf, ^MahErEya’ (p. 177). and appear 

again and again ( pp. 174, 176, J ama-piya^ then Paya only). 
Mapojaya, Mapaya and Mag&ja (pp. 175, 176) are probobly Mahd^ 
{Maharaja) jay a, Md. (Mahd-raja) Paya, and Ma. (Maharaja) Gaya. 
Similarly, Magajasa^Ma, (Maha°) Gaja (Gajasa), Gaja-pa ; Ma 

go (read^rt) java^Ma. Gajapa • Mapaha^Ma. Paha; Md, (read met) sapa 
Sarpa, MagacTiha^Wz., Gac}iha\ Majupa=Ma. Jupa (Yupa) 
Bhapamyma (plate XX, 24) I read as Bhampdyana. 
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Pp. 151^-5. — Freedom in preference to home, 

Cf. Mann, VII, 212 : 

Let a kin^, without hesitation, quit for his own sake even a coiintrj 
salubrious, fertile and causing an increase of cattle'^" {Buliler^', 

P. 156 — Sanakanikas, A ^MahSraja’ Sanakanika o 

Chandra Gupta II has left an inscriptiuu in the Udaya^iri Vaishnjva cav^ 
temple (Bhilsa, Gwalior) dated GS. 82 (401-2 A.C.). He is the soi 
of a ‘Maharaja' and the grandson of a Maharaja. GL, p. 25. 

P. 188.— Ethnology of the republicans. 

See R. Chanda, hulo-Aryaii Races (Rajshahi, 1916), pp. 24, 25 

240, 241. 
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CHAPTER XXil 


HINDU MONARCHY 


Antiquity and Theory of Origin 


§ 198. The word Raja n and its original R i 
literally mean a rule r. It is connected with the Lat 
rex. But Hindu political theorists have given it 
iisjau or philosophic derivation. King is called Raj 
because his duty is ‘to please’ (r a n j) th'e peoj: 
by maintaining good government. This philosophic intei'pretati 
has been accepted as an axiom throughout Sanskrit literatui 
The kings also acquiesced in and accepted this constitution 
interpretation of the term. Emperor Khhravela 
Kaliuga, who-was a Jaina, says in his inscription (C. 1^ B.C 
that he did please his subjects, 35 hundred thousand 
number. In the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic definitic 
is found : damiieiia piare rafijetiti kho, Vasettha, rajR.^ Boi 
orthodox and heterodox branches of the race had adopted i 
It was a national interpretrtion and a national theory t 
constitution. 


§ 19SA. Megasthenes, as observed before% records tl 
Hindu tradition current in his time that Monarchy w; 


Antiquity of 


the earliest form of organised government 


Hindu Monarchy India. This is Supported by the R i g - V e d 
where Monarchy is the normal and the only form < 
government knofl'n. Ulonai’chist writers, as we have seei 
utilised this fact as an argument against non-kingly forms < 
constitution.^ After monarch y, Megasthenes wt 
told, republican experiments were made. J 
the Aitareya Brhhmana puts it, it was in 'the fi r m I 


y t^gha'Nikayaf Agganna SuftanU, 21. r<‘‘« III, p. P3. 

2 IHiU § p. 25*- See also McCrindle, Megasthenes aud Arrian, p. 300. 

3 Sea'Pfc-I. §§ lOI. 176. Of. I .V. BK. S 

6Q.O { Kunik ) ' 
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established Mid-Ian d’ where monarchy held 
its own^ ; that is, the change from Monarchy to republican 
form to which Megasthenes alludes, did not occur there. 
This M i d - I a n d ^was th e l^id fro m Ku riik shetra _^ to 
Prayaga — the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which became the seat of the Aryan conquerors and 
Aryan monarchy. The Puranic history also confirms this. 
Its ruling houses cover the Middle Country, going 
beyond only in one direction — the East. The constitution of 
the East (‘P r h c h 1’) according to the Aitareya, was 
S ^ m r 4 j y a,^ which was a species of monarchy, — meaning, 
literally, ‘a collection of monarchies,’ i.e., a Eederal 
Imperialism.® 

§ 199. There are several theories known to Hindu 
literature on the origin of Hindu Kingship. A brief notice 

. of those theories is necessary to understand 

Hindu Theories ^ 

f constitutional effect which they produced on 

practical administration. 

§ 200. The Vedic theory is found in the Ai.t.a-r e y a 
B r a h m a n a. It asserts that the Devas, i.e. their worship- 
pers, the Hind u s, originally had no king. In 
o Struggle against the A sura s — when 
the Devas found that they were repeatedly 
defeated, they came to the conclusion that it was because 


/ 

1 See 5ro/H«rtij«, VIII. 14. srfHSWt ^ 

2 See below, Ch. XXXVII. [Evidently at the time of the 
the North Bihar Republics had not come into existence.] ^ 

S Videha and Magadha. J a%i a k a (probably a royal style and not a name) 

king of the Videhas, according to Vedic literature {Satapafha xu ^ 2 ^ see also 
mxz, Up,, iv. L 1.) and J 8 r a s a n d h a, king of to 

the Piiranas, were holders of the title S a ra r a fc {M. Bh . , See § 
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the A s u r a s had a king to lead them, they were successful. 
Therefore they decided to try the same experimeat. Aiid 
they agreed to elect a king ; 

“TAe Devas and Asio’as tcere fighting ...the Asiira.i 
^'defeated the Deoas...The Dems said, ‘It is on account of oiu 
“having no king that the Asums defeat us. Let u s e I e c 
“a king'. All o o n sente r?.”* 

If it has a historical reference it would refer to the 
tribal stage of the Aryans in India and it would suggest tha' 
the institution of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians 
Whatever the historical truth in the theory, the importan 
point to note here is that kingship is contemplated to bi 
elective in its origin. 

§201. Political writers, however, had a theory of their owi 
which is confined more to the abstract side of the question 
Scientists’ ' They held that the first king was elected oi 
Theory of Certain conditions or on a c o n t r a c t 
Contract Original contract was alwayi 

enforced subsequently. = According to this view the electior 
was necessitated for internal administration, the authority oi 
law by itself, the people having refused to follow. This tlieorj 
of contractual monarchy, which undoubtedly wat 
a reflex of the express republican th e o r y o: 
contract,* found support in Vedic hymns and songs o; 
royal election, in rituals of royal conseoratior 
which were based on elective principles, and in tht 


1 Aitareya Brdhmatta I. 14. giT aftqda 

wm. t trawt ^ u 

2 See the discussion in the Artha^Sdstra^ 1, 9. pp, 22—23 ; also that in the Ma d 
Bharata^ § 238 , 

3 See above, §§ i74 — 6t 
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Coronation oath Y'hich made the king swear that 
he should rule according to laAv, 

These ceremonials were invariably observed even when 
succession to throne had become hereditary. In theory, 
according to these sacred ceremonies, the king, 

Theory of elective t ^ 

, . as we snail presently see, was always an elected 

kings hip ^ *■ ’ 

officer holdiiig office on conditions which he 
accepted in his Coronation oath. The contract theory of the 
politicians, as we shall see, was always l^elieved in and accepted 
by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actual election at times did take place even in post- 
Vedic times, Megasthenes notes that after Svayambhu, Buclha 
and Kratu, the succession was generally, hereditary ljut that 
^wJien a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house, the 
‘Indians elected their sovereign on the principle of merit'd 
,The Jatakas= have stories of election of kings and 
even the fables ® of the country made animals elect their king. 
They indicate that the theory of elective kingship u'as a 
national theory widely current. Let us no’w lake the sacred 
hymns of royal election of the Yedas and the Yedic kingship. 


1 Me Crindle, 'Megadlienes and Arrian^ p. 200. 

2 The Jafaha, Yol I, p. 399. 

3 See Mahuvaatu { ed Sen irt vol, II, p, 70. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Vedic King and his Election 


§202. The king was elected l)j" the j^eople assemble 
in the S a m i t i. The people assembled are said to elec 
him to r u 1 e r s h i p u n a n i m o u s 1 j 
The Samiti appoints him. He is asked to hold th 
state. It is hoped that he wonJd not fall fro', 
his offce. He is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a complete Song of Election 


King’s election 
and his position 


, - , 

an? 'saisT: aacf 

*” I “ 

^ ^>1;^ II R 

"1 I - -II 

^ ^ ii \ 

— ~ I “ \ I 

suifi; I 

ur aT^; Taar d ^rsrr ^igwaa: II X 
vr a ^ usiT lf5<7%: i 

- 1 -i 1- “ 1 

^ E a^aa,il 

-'° -| - I - I I 

a ijiafsa a^s«F:T!j- i 


I ?L S7— 88* This hjmn occurs also in ^t^-Feda X. 173 with « 

tnodiflcation . . 
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“Gladly you come among us ; remain firmly Avithout 
faltering ; all the people u'ant you ; may you not fall off 
the State. 

“Here be you firm like the mountain and may you not 
come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you here 
and hold the State. 

“Indra has held it ( the State ) firm on account of the 
firm Havi offering ; for it Soma as irell as the Brahmanaspati 
has said the same. 

“Firm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) 
the universe, firm (as) the mountains, let this raja of the 
people be firm. 

“Let the State be held by you, be made firm by the 
raja Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

“Vanquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, 
and those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. 
All the quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness 
the assembly here creates (appoints) you”. 

Here is a passage employed at the re-election of a B^aja 
who had been apparently driven out ; — 

I I 1 

cwt ?:T3JrT?i cqrTf^riTT; i 

L “ “I I “ I 

5#T 51 ^ W5TT |l 

“The people elect you to rulership, the wide ^ glorious 
“quarters elect you. Be seated on this high point in the body 
“of the state and from there vigorously “distribute the natural 


1 The word may mean eicher ‘‘wide’* or ' *dv 0 ”. Here the former meaning 
ifi more appropriate because the people assembled could be only confined to the four quarters 
and not the s^. Quarter comes in Election Hymns as a figurative use for the people 
-as^mblsd. 

2 Or ‘like XJ g r a ruler* ( if ). ^ee § 102 above. 



VEDIC KIXG- AXD HIS ELECTIOK 


Avealth.”’ Kakiid literally means the “hump” of the bull. 
The allusion is to the throne Avhich is reg'arclecl as the highest 
place in the body-jiGlitic. The previous jerse in the 
Mantra shows that the reference is to E k a r a t or monarch. 

§ 203. According to the last verse of a hjunn in the 
R i g-V e d a corresponding to the song of election quoted 
g above, “ he becomes the sole taker 

ofTaxei taxes froui the people ; he becomes 

the king of the people. The ‘sole taker’ 
signifies that the regular tax, as a royal due, had already 
developed. No one else but the king alone was entitled 
to it. The king is asked to ascend a raised seat which 
is significantly described as the highest point of the body of 
state. It shows that the idea of state as organism 
is realised as early as the Vedic kingship. 

§204. The new .king after ascending the throne re- 
ceived from the assembled people and the ‘king- 
make r s’ who according to later authorities’* 
K i ng-m a ke 1-3 were high functionaries or ministers,^ a 
symbolic armlet called Mani. It W’as 
made of Palasa wood. These high functionaries were 
■the Treasure r, the Commander of the Army, the 
G r a m a 1) I or the leader of the township, and some others. 
They are called ‘king s’ and ‘k i n g-m a k e r s’ by the 
newly elected king. The ‘kin g-m a k e r s’ thus appear to 
be communal or popular ofhcers of state who were regarded as 


I Aiharvavedaf III. 4. 2. 

2 f i 

~ » - - > ^ J » 

^ gfgfcW-.;''? n .Kr. X!78. 8. 

3 Brahmanas and A'yjsknoJE.-"'” r.. ^ 

4 Cf- Mahd Crovinda ^ "3 •, where the jir great poblea 

the state are called the King” 

•R 
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rulers, amongst ■whom the king’ was the chief ruler. They are 
called latterly E a t n i n s or those in vrhom the E a t n a 
or 11 a 11 i is vested. Eor it was they who gave the king the 
symbolical jewel of royal authority. The king originally took 
the jewel of authority from all the folk present, 
including artizans and chariot-makers. This was the only 
symbolical ceremony which accom|)anied the Vedic election. 

The king taking Partia or llani says : — 

I I 

I “ I 

fTU* SlrTT^ll ^ 

■ ~ ~ ■ "1 I I 


“The skilful builders of chariots and the ingenious 
“workers of metal, the folk about me all, do thou, 0 
“Pania, make my aids. The kings and kin g-m a k e r s, 
“the charioteers and leaders of hosts, the folk about me do 
“thou, O Parna, make my aids.”' 

The king thus accepted his royal authoirty from the 
tvhble folk including equally the king-makers and the artisans. 


Eleotion for 
life-time. 


The king was elected for his whole life. “Buie 
“here a mighty benevolent (king) nji to tenth 
“decmle of thy life.” ^ 

The throne was covered with the skin of a lion, tiger 
or leopard. This was done, as we shall see,even when the throne 
was made of precious materials. A particular symbolism was 
attached to the skin-cover.' --.It was the emblem of prowess. 


1 Atharvaveda, 111. 5. 6—7 from Bloomfield S.S.B,, xlii, 114. 

Hection Hymns as'lTtss 

2 AiTiarva-yeda^ III. 4, 7. 


See § 102 ftlwTf. 
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‘‘Thyself a t i g e r, do thou upon this tiger-skin 
“stride through the great regions. A 1 I t h e c 1 a ii s s h a i . 

u i s h for t h e e. ^ T\' iieu seated on the throne he wa; 

sprinkled with water. ^ 

§205. At times he was degraded and 
banished. After a period of exile an 


Deposition and re-election 


ex-king was sometimes re-elected ; 


“The eagle shall bring hither from a distance him thai 
“is lit to ])e called, wandering exiled in a strange land. The 
“Asvins shall prepare for thee a p ith, easy to travel ! Dc 
“ye, his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

“Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen 
thee,^” 

He is said to have come to agree meni 
with his electors. 

“Come thou to the Visas (the people), for thou 
hast “agreed concordant with the elector s.” * 


V r ' ' II 

1. ibidiY. 8. 4: ^grr w/i 

“ I I I I 

2 . ihid.iY. 8 . 5-6 

( b I " “ - - 

f^T: That the oeremoey relates to monarchical RSji 

( Ekaraja ) is clear fiom the ISrauia Sutras of the Atahrv7.-Ye la. 

;V Hid. III. 3. 5. 

I > *” " c. ” ” " " 

*F*IT sn' a 5F3raT ll the eagU a mark of royalty P 

4, Ibid. III. 4, 8. ^ ^ q4l$: I m cfPT- 

\ ,11 “r.' ” ” ” 

flf3 ^ W 
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§206. The king was expected to secure material 
H:s doty prosperity to the p e o p 1 e. ^ 

“Fix thj" mind upon the ])estowal of wealth. Then 
“do thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst us.” 

In tliis connexion it would be interesting to quote 
here a poem from the Atharya-Yeda where the prosperity of 
the people is described. The song, evidently contemporary, 
praises the successful rule of King P a r i k s h i t of K u r u 
I a n d 


“Listen ye to the high praise of the king w^ho rules 
“over all peoples. What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred 
“drink, or liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the 
“kingdom of King Parikshit.” 

In other words, in the Kuru land the wufe never thinks 
of offering such a poor drink as -water to the thirsty husband. 
And the barley beverage -when brought ‘o v e r-r a n 


I Ibid. III. 4. 4. ^ 555,"^ ^ ft II S B. E 

v,.l. XLII. p. 113. 

t'-lbid. XX. 1-27. (.3). 7-10. 

I" ■" 1" I - I 

W MV ^ 'O W 

I III 

iTftsr ?rn. ! 

I - I" I ■* '* I 

srraT qft ft ^^ft 

St qq; qqq: qd ft^sn. | 

, - I - I 

Sm: ^ m: lit® 

See 8. 8. S., XLII. pp. 197-198. 
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the brim’. This shows ‘'the i^eople thrice merrily in- the 
kinyclom of King Parikshit", 

§207. The election in the Vedic age appears fairly • 
simple and business-like. But it has a latent philosophy 
behind it. The king is elected by the people ; he 
Genns of uter cxpected to fulfil Certain duties ; and is 

political philosupliy 

invested with certain i^rivileges. He accepts his 
.office from the people and the ‘king- makers’. He was in 
agreement with his electors. He could l^e removed from his 
office and could be brought back from exile. The germs of the 
political philosophy of kingship are all to be found in these 
Vedic mantras. 

The fact, if not the theory, "svas clear that the office 
of. the king w^as a creation of the People and was held condi- 
tionally. Above him there was_abva.Ys .th:- Vt oh 
A a s e m b 1 y, thy -G a m i t i which was, as we have seen 
above, the reaiT sovereign.* 


1 Cf, _Macclonell, History of Sanskrit Literatare, p 158. The king (rdjd) 
was often hereditary... ...H is power was by no means absolute^ being 
limited by the will of the people expressed in the tribal assembly [Samiti), 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Coronatio 


Its 


Ceremony of Brahmaaa Period 
and 

Constitutional Significance 

§208. In the age of Brhhmana ■ literature, -coro- 
nation becomes elaborate, ritualistic and very technical. 
Special royal ceremonies were invented. But they all retain 
the same constitutional characteristics as we find in the true 
-Vedic period. In fact they are develojjments of the same 
underlying ideas. 

Sacred formulae and rites for royal installation are 
prescribed in this period. And they become 
— - , ''ii- l_or.«o for all. Since that time every 

T>rescii;ds.at!..feie-PLiri-.- . , 

1 m India has 

Hindu 


formed and 


Fixed 
f o r m u 1 se 


sovereign cro\^ irtt 


oteved them, for ao 
orthodox view of both law and ritual, no one co?^ attain long. 
Lp without them. The earns oeremonies, in ee-.-_^ 
down and are prescribed by lawyers of the I'/th .ce&.y-. - . 

wrote for Hindu kings in Muhammadan times. ' ^ ^ 

§209. In the ^rutis there are three ceremonies for 
consecrating heads of society. There is the first and foremost, 
the B a j a s uy o. or the Inauguration of a 
king, there is, secondly, the Vaj ap ey a 
' used for consecrating a king or a high 
fiiTtctionarv as the royal priest, and thirdly, there is the 
r v a-m e d h «, ‘a sacrifice for universal rule.’The Yajapeya 
■^^aid not partake of political nature hr its orjgm, it 
rjkiJK^med to celehrate somethmg like an 


Eajasuy^k, 
VSjapeya aad 
Sarv I'Qiedha 




victory 


on, adopted for royal and 


. 85 - 113 . 

2 Gt Tdlttiny'^ , 

See ««tra Eggeling. 



COaONATIO>' CEEEMOKY 


religious consecrations. The Sarvameciha ‘ is an exceptional 
ceremony performed by emperors u'ho are already 
consecrated to rulershij). The ceremony proves the existence 
of the territorial ideal of a one-state India. - The normal 
ceremony of Coronation, hon-ever, is the Eajastiya. 

“To the King doubtless belongs the Eajasuya, for by 
“offering the Eajasuya he becomes 
“k i n g.”^ 

We shall here mainly discuss the rituals of the latter 
and also of the Vajapeya. In fact they all have very many 
details in common, and they supj)lement each other. The 
Vhjapeya came to be regarded as a preliminary to the Eajasuya. 

§210. The Eajasuya is comprised of three distinct parts; 
the first is a series of preliminary sacrifices, 
, the second is the Ab h i s h e cli a n i y a, ‘the sprinkling’ or 
‘the anointing*, the third are a number of post- 
anointing ceremonies. Out of the three, the 
Abhishechaniya is the most important ; and, perhaps, in 
practice the rites and formula? of it alone were considered 
indispensable at normal coronations. . 

One of the first things which strike the student of the 
ceremony is the pronoun “h e” by w'hich the 
kin g-e le c t is studiously designated. It 
, , , is only after the sprinkling stage that he 

is called ‘king’ : that is, only when 

the ceremony is complete, he becomes invested with the 
royal office and powers ; before that he is an ordinary citizen. 

1 $'?,(} Sat. tpatha Br , XlIT, 7.1 ' 

2 OL AUar^ya Br TUI. 15 : PSnmi, V 1. 41*42 on Stznvi’hh >7 fnna: 

3 ^afapatha Brahm-iT^f T. I. 12. 
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§ 211. Among the preliminaiy offerings there are the 
eleven r a t n a - h a v i s (the ‘jemel’-off'erings) which ‘he’ has 
to make to the eleven R a t n i n s or the ‘Jewel 
ihe Eatria-Havis .hoi(jgj,s’ at tlicir respective houses. The 

recipients of the Ratna-havis are : — ' 

(1) Sen h n I (the commander of the army). 

(2) P u r 0 h i t a. (the court chaplain') ; ‘Brahmin’ 

in the TaittMya ritual. 


(8) The kin g-e 1 e c t himself as representing the 
K s h a t r a or ‘rule’ ; in the Taittirlya, 
‘R & j a n y a’ in the place of the king- 
elect. 

(4) M a h i s h I (the queen). The Queen had 
an official character in as much as she 
appeared with the king on the throne on 
certain official occasions. It seems, how- 
ever, the underlying principle here is the 
sacred theory that without the wife 
no sacrament could he performed, the 
sacrificer by himself being only one-half of 
his whole spiritual body, the other half 
being the wife. On this principle in the 
V ft,japeya, she ascends the throne 
together with the husband. 


• 1 ^ataptiha Brakmana V 3, 1. Cf. also Taittinya Br. 1. 7. 3., ( Poona Bd. 
1 pp. 308-310 ) and Taittinya Samhita 1.8 9. ( Mj-sore Ed . I, pp, 146 49 ). 

The text says tbat the ratnins are eleven ( the havi in 

niSered at twelve places. Evidently the ofiering at his own honee is not connted { the 
school of YajurV€d(i does not prescribe an ofiering at the king-elect*s ^ house ) 

or the last two might have been treated as entitled to one offering oinfcly. 
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“Come wife, ascend we the shy” — 

“ascend we !’ says the wife She 

“the wife in sooth is one half of 
“his own self ; hence as long as he does 
“not obtain her, so long he is not 
“regenerated for so long he is 
“i n c 0 in p 1 e t e”’ 

In the Eaja-suya ritual of the Yajur- 
Veda no direction is given as to the future 
Queen’s ascending the throne. But the 
Epics prove the practice of joint coro- 
nation.' 

As the formulas are already 
prescribed in the preliminary Yajapeya, 
they have not been repeated in 
the Eaja-suya. The same principle of 
completing the spiritual self of the king- 
elect is extended by other schools of the 
, Yajur-Veda who make the king-elect do 
worship also to his other wives of lower 
castes, V a V a t a and P a r i v r i k t i.® 
In the Asvamedha ceremony even the wife 
of the lower Sudra caste ( JPalagala ) takes 
part.* 

(5) S u t a (the court-minstrel and chronicler). 

Probably in early times he combined in 
him some important office other than 
that of the chronicler. In the Maur 3 ’au 


.1 Satapatha Br., V. 2, 1..10 ! 8.B.E. XLI. p 32. 

L- Eumayava, Tuddha K., 128, 59, M.Bh Sanii, (Knm)39, 34. % { 

3 Cf. Satupaiha^ XIII. 5.2 5-8. 

Bhat^a l.hask.u-a, Taiifiriya S,, (Mysore} Ill,p.l48, 

4 ^atapaiJia XIIT. 5. 2. 8 j Bdmdyana, Bala, 14. 35. 
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Civil List of the Artlia-Sastra (V. 3-91, p. 
245), he is placed amongst minor officers 
(Paurauika etc.) who got 1000 (silver 
panas) a yccir. It seems that every pro- 
vincial capital had its suta, as Br. Up., lU. 
4. 37, indicates. He is the later histrio- 
g r a p h e r whom Yuwan Chwang (Hiueii 
Tsang) found in the empire of Harsha 
Vardhana, whose duty it was to register 
‘good and evil events, with calamities and 
‘fortunate occurrences’ in every province. 
That the record of each year was kept is 
evidenced by inscrijitions of K h a r a- 
V e 1 a and "'thers. 

(6) G r a m a n I (the head of the Townshiji or the 

village corporation). “Vaisya-GramapI”^ 
in the Maitrayaul edition of the Yajurveda. 

(7) Ks h a 1 1 r i (the Chamberlain). 

(8) S a h g r a h 1 1 r i (the master of the treasury). 

In later times he is called Sannidhhtri 
(e.g. in the Artha-^astra).' 

(9) B h a g a d u g h a (the collector of revenue). In 

later times he is called Samahartri (e.g. in 
the Artha-Sastra). The expression literally 
means ‘milcher of the share’ (of the king 
one-sixth, etc.). This shows that the amount 
of taxation had alread’' become fixed. 

1 ?ee § ti. 

2 Bhatta Bhaskara (Mysore ed Tait SamhitU jii. p,l48) points out the primary meaning 

of Safigrabita the o 1 d e r of the rein s’ lit. ‘the drirer’ { I ) 

and. then the secondary meaning (quoting opinion of others) 

‘be who leads the (adn.inisliaticn) ly H- o 1 cti n g the rein 8-(of 
govenwnenfe), i.e», P r i n c e-m i n i s fc e r.* — This has some bearing if it 
ifi connected with mjju, 

IS 
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(10) A k s h a v fi p a — Commentators have explained 
it as the controller of gam])ling. Gambling, 
being under state-control, brought in 
revenue ; but the prominence of the 
dejmrtment is rather strange and one is 
inclined to doubt the meaning of the 
commentators. Among the officers the one 
who comes after Sannidhatri and Samahartri 
in the xlrtha-Sastra, corresponding to Xos. 
s and 9 of our list, is the A k s h a- 
p a tala or [the Department of] the. 
Accountant General. Thus the 
corresponding Akshavapa seems to 
be the officer in charge of State Accounts. 
The Gambling Officer will be quite out of 
place here. It seems that squares or 
A k s h a were made on some board 
(P a t a 1 a or A d h i d e v a n a) by 
th® help of which accounts were in 
those days calculated. The Akshasala 
( Artha-Sastra, p. 85 ) should also 
be considered in this connexion. The 
Akshas'ala department took charge of 
o-old and silver and the mint. A k s h a 

n 

in these technical offices has no connexion 
whatsoever with gambling. 

(11) G o V i k a r t r i (master of forests, literally, 
destroyer of beasts). He was evidently the 
officer described by Megasthenes amongst 
the ‘Great officers of State’' having 
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‘charge also of the huntsmen’ who cleared 
the land of wild beasts and fowls which 
devoured the seeds, ’ 

(12) P a 1 a g a 1 a ( the Courier). His uniform was 
• a red turban and leathern quivers.* 

He was of the Sudra caste, » In his place the 
MaitrayanI Samhita* of the Yajurveda 
gives the T a k s h a and Eathakara, 
carpenter and chariot-builder. 

§212. The Eatnins are a development of the Vedic 
‘b e s t 0 w e r s. of the { 2 ^ a I a s a) m a rp i’. The tatter 
^ ^ were the ‘k i n g-m a k e r s' ( = the 

. " ministers), the .Suta. the head of the village 
community, the builders of chariots and the skilful in metals, 
^surrounded by the folk.’ 

Now the Eatnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. In the selection of the functionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. The 
Purohita is studiously referred to as ‘B r a h m i n’ only, 
in the majority of Yajus Schools. He symbolises the Brahmin. 
The E a j a n y a or the king-elect himself symbolises the 
Eajanya or Kshatriya class. The G r a m a n I, called the 
“V a i s y a - g r a m a n t” in the Maitrayajj.!,® a gramani, or 
Towmship-President of the Vaisya caste represented the Vais'ya 
class or the remnant of the original ‘people’, now the'commonersb 
The T a k s h a and E a t h a k a r a correspond to the Veda’s 
,‘skilful Avorkers in metals and builders of chariots’. Their place 
is supjilied by the Palagala in the Sukla ritual ; the class is 


1. Me Cliadle, Megusihetiest p. i.4. 

2 , The last two not in the TaitiiriyA litaal. 
3 Ct XIIL5. 2. 8, 

4. M. S ii* 6, 5, 

« ! ^ I I 


Maitrayani SaMivta ii, 6, 0 , iv . 3. 8* 
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replaced by caste. The S e n a n I, P u r o h i t a, K s h a t t a, 
S a li g r a h I t a, B h a g a d u g h a, A k s li a v a p a 
and G o k a r t r a are the High m i n i .s t e r s, the old 
Bajakrits, the king-makens. The High ministers were still 
called ‘kingmaker.^’ in the lUtmcii/aiia 

, A. 79. 1., Com. ). 

When society grew, it was not possible for the whole 
Polk to assemble, and adoption of the rejmesentative principle 
was natural. The most noticeable feature in the change is the 
express recognition of the S u d r a as part of 
Society. From the constitutional point of view it is a great 
change. The conquered helot is now worshipped by the 
man who is going to become king. He is as much an integral 
part of the polity as any one else. This recognition, as we shall 
see, becomes more and more emphatic as time goes pn. 

§213. The offering to the ‘jewel-holders’ is explained 
by the set phrase in each ease, ‘for it is for him that he is 
‘the7'eby co7isecraied and him he makes his faithful folloioerd 
He treats with H a v i the headman of the village corporation 
because ‘he assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that 
‘he is thereby consecrated, etc.’ i 

The reason for the respect due to the High Functionaries 
or Ministers should be noted. /The Batnm Ministers 
existed before the king came to the throne. They 
had existed independently of him. They were in 
origin 2^«J‘t of the Samiti, ‘the Folk around 
me’ — the Vedic ‘kings’ and ‘king-makers’. In later history, 
ministers still retain these designations of popular times ; 


1. ftsEft t 

— Satapatha^ V. 3 1,6. 
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they still retain the privileges of the rituatistie period — they 
are worshipped before every coronation. Likewise they retain 
■pronounced trace.s of independence throughout their history 
( Chs. XXX, xxxi ), The latter vre can understand only with 
reference to this history of oria-in. 

§ 214. The "whole j)rocedure symbolises the obtain- 
inent of the approval of the differentiated organs of 
government in his consecration to kingship. The 
tlri rL't! seeking of ai^proval does not rest here. Symbolic 
‘approval’ ( A n ii m a t i ) of the Earth 
(Motherland) itself i.s requested and obtained. This is 
done before the estates of the Eealm are aj^proached. 

“They then return ( to the sacrificial ground ) without 
“looking backward. He now proceeds with the cake on eight 
“potsherds for Anumati. Eor A n u m a t i is this ( Earth ) ; 
and “w’hosoever knows to do that work which he intends to do, 
“for him indeed she approves ( a/m-maii ) thereof ; hence it 
“is her he thereby pleases, thinking ‘May I be consecrated, 
“a. p p r 0 V e d by that ( genius of ) approval !’” — * 

§ 215. The i d e a n n d e r I y i n g i s 
aVt 0 g e t h e r h u 7u an; the r e i s no divinity 
a- bout the p e i' s o, n o)- the o ffi o e of the 
sovereign. 

“After the jewels he offers a pap to Soma and Rudra.” 
That the great gods should come after the secular officers was 
unpalatable to theologians, and they therefore 
lin'd, gRe a fanciful explanation by introducing a 
myth that as offerings had been rendered to 


X Brahma, la, V, 2 .11. ^ 
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Abhish ech a- 
n i j a m. 


Protector 
of Law 


some unworthy of sacrifice, it was necessary to sacrifice 
to gods ‘for enlightenment’ ( expiation ).’ 

§ 216. The h h i s Ji e c li a n l y a 'ni or the 
Sprinkling Ceremony starts with sacrifices to a set 
of deities for instilling in the king-elect certain 
virtues necessary for his office. Savita is pi’ayed' 
for energy, the family fire for family virtues, 
Soma for capacity to protect forests, Biihaspali for eloquence, 
Indra for ruling capacity, Eudra for power to protect cattle- 
wealth, Mitra for truth, and lastly Varum for protection of 
1 a w. 

§ 217. Says the Satapatha Brahmana ; “ “Thereby 
“Varui^a the protector of the 1 a w makes him the protector of 
“the law, and that truly is a s u p r erne state ichen mie 
“is protector of the I a ic, for whosoever attains to the 
“supreme state, to him, they come in c a u s e s 
“of law.”Here is a new theory of the monarchical 
days when the Brahmanas wei’e written. The 
sacred formula only contemplates the protection of the law 
as a necessary duty of the king, but the commentator takes 
it in the sense that one of the chief features of a ‘full-fledged’ 
state must be that the law should be administered by the king 
or his officers (‘for him they come in causes of law’). The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was ad- 
ministered by the community. The new theory was operating 
in actual life in the time of the Jatakas and it was fully 
extended in the imperial days of the Mauryas, n hen salaried 
judges not only dispensed royal justice but also administered 
royal laws. 

1. Satapatha Bruhmam, V. 3. 2. 

2. Hid. V. 3. 3. 9. 

Of. S. J9 E„ XU, p. 71. ' . 
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§218. TTatei's are then collected from the sea and 
other resei'voirs of the land, proclaiming in sacred formulas the 
Coiiectioti of name of the person for whose anointing they 

Waters were gathered. The nuters are taken in each case 

with a poetic formula ; “Self-ruling waters, ye are 
“hestoicers of kingsMj), bestow ye kingship on. N. 

In the description and details of the waters there is to 
he found a poetic finish to the .symholical constitutionalism. 
Waters are brought from the Sarasvatl of historic memories, 
from the mighty rivers of the land, from the great Ocean. The 
sum total of these waters is yet to be contributed to by a 
humble pool of the country. The latter is invoked with the 
lofty address : “Pleasing ye are, JBestowers of kingship, bestow 
“ye kingship on, N. K.” The comment on the sacred address of 
the Brahmana is majestic and is reserved only for this insigni- 
ficant reservoir ; “S e thereby makes the people 
“steady (the water of the pool being steady) and faithful to 
him.'' ® A common pool of the country over which he is going 
to rule is made a sacred source of his sovereign pow-ers. 

§ 219. The gods have been invoked to endow the 
potential king with ruling virtues ‘for national rule’, 
j ct n a r aj y a y a, ‘for the ruling of the folk’, yet the 
rivers of the land,' the waters of India are prayed to as 
■‘bestowers of state’ to confer the actual status of kingship. 
Gods might give him virtues for ‘national rule’, but they could 
not give the kingship of the land ; it was the right of the 
waters in tlie land to do it. And they too only when combined 
from the highest to the lowest, could do it ; hence the flattering 

1 ftKi, v. 3. 4. 21 . 

llicL V, 3, 4, 6. 

Ihid. V. 3. 4. 14. cf. Taittinya, SctMhitd, 1, 8. 11. 

3. Of. TaUtirtyu Br.. L 7 . 6. 7- 
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address to a common country pool. An important conception is 
crystallised in this .sacerdotal procedure. It is on the whole a 
crude symbolism but a symbvolism enshrining a great 
idea for all ages. 

§220. The A b h i s h e c h a n a is tn'olold, the first 
part is the sprinkling of waters by what may iie described 
as difl'ereut estate s of the real in, 
A b I. i s 1, e C h a n n tile secoud is tile t li c o I o g i c a 1 

anointing on the head liy the priest just 
before the king-elect ascends the throne ( a s a n d I ). .k 
tiger skin is spread in front of the IMitrii-Yarinia’s 
hearth and the king-elect steps upon it. Tour men, one after 
another sprinkle him — -a B r a h m i n, a kinsman of the 
king-elect, a 11 a j a n y a, and a Y a i s y a n hich literally 
means ‘one of the people’.' The Sudra is absent and the 
kinsman seems to be a tautology. The latter is not found in 
the corresponding Taittiiiya ritual ( Taitt. Br., I. 7. 8. ) where 
the Priest as Brahmin, Kajanya, Yaisya, and lastly, J a n y a, 
do the besprinkling. The last one, Janya, stands for the Sudra 
in the sense of a man of the ‘hostile’ tribe as in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, YIII. 26., and as originally he was. In later times 
the Sudra aln ays appears. 

The king-elect then puts on a silk u n d e r w e a r, 
a mantle and a t u r b a n or d i a d e m. - Our 
Satapatha Brahmana does not approve of the dressing, and 
there is that artistic touch in the reason given which was 
common to the Hindus and the Greeks. “F or the 
“limbs being his natural vestments 
“they deprive him of his native bodily 
“f o r m”." 


1. ^Sat, Br , T'* 3. 5. 1 1- 14. 

2. Usbnisha is taken by some to be turban and by others diadem. The BarnaytiVii 
has diadem { hiri(a ), Yuddha K.. ]’2S, 64. 

3. SalapatJia Brahmana, F. 3 5. 2o, 


1 ) 
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§ 221. Then follows the Investiture, and 
A n n 0 u n c e m e n t. The priest gives him a strong boAV 
with three arrows with the formula ^'Protect 
iii\estituie front,” etc. After the investiture 

and ^ ^ 

AnnoiinoemeiJi ^'^'hilo the kiiig-elect is standing on the ground 
over the tiger-skin an A n n o u n c e m e n t 
is made, — the A v i d formulte are called out:’ 

•T n L o r in e d are y e Men! Informed is the 
“house-lord A g n i ! Informed is the far-famed I n d r a ! 
“Informed are M i t r a and V a r u n a, the upholders of 
“the vow ! Informed is P u s h a n ( the lord of wealth ) ! 
“Informed are Heaven and Earth, all beneficial ! 
“Informed is Adit i, of great shelter !” 

The author of the Satapatha Brahmana points out 
that the announcements are symbolical “ ; Agni symbolising 
the Brahmanas ; Indra, the nobility ; Piishan the world of 
cattle and so on. In any case, the king-elect is exjiressly and 
firstly announced to men, whatever be the real import of the 
other uvi(h. The avids are made to obtain permission or 
approval for the consecration, says the ^atapatha 
‘and a p proved by them he is consecrated’.’ 


1 Vajasaneifi Savihiia, X. 9 : — 

j ^ ' I ^ ^ I ■■ I I” " 

lira: it 

2. Saf, Sr , Y. :i. 5. 31-37. 
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Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana Period 

and 

Its Constitutional Significance ( continued ) 


§ 222. After the Avit-proclaination foliows the 
I n d r a-c e r e m o n y of Sacred Ahhiaheka. (Satapatha Br., 
V. 3. 5. 2. ) The king-elect is unanimously 

regarded to have taken a v n w ( d h r i t a- 

V r a t a ) before he is seated on the throne. '* 
The V o w, j) r o m i s e, or oath is again alluded 

to in the Taittirlya Br., ( I, 7. 10, 1-6, ) sat ij as a ): a 
“of true sacrifice”, sat y a-d h or hi Zt “of true ( or 
faithful i conduct”, s a t y a n r i f a V o r u n a h, “Taruna 
is authority in truth ( or oath ) and falsehood 


( or faithlessness )”, s a t y a-r a. j a “true king”. To tvhat 
engagement do these repeated expressions allude ? The 
vou' or engagement is not cited here. But. it is given in the 
very Indra ceremony in the Aitareya Brahmana. Evidently 
that was uixiversally adopted, as the testimony of later Ijooks 
and practice proves. It is therefore simply alluded to and 
not repeated in other Brahmanas. -The vow which the 
king-elect took, or, to use modern phraseology, the 
Coronation Oath, as given in the Aitareya 
.Brahmana is in these terms : “ 


I 

• Yajditnvefj'i ,X , 127 : Tniitirhja Sn'inJiUdf I. S ; 

Taittirhjn Br ^ I- 7. 10 2; Aitareya Bfahmana, Ylll ib’. 

2 Aittircij Brahmana, Ylll 15^ ^fTqfeqTT 
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. [“Let the Kshatriya be sworn through this Great 
“Coronation of the I n cl r a r i t u a 1. He is to repeat 
“w i t h faith :] ‘B e t w e e n the night I a m 
“b o r n a n cl the night I die, w h a t e v e x 

“good I in i g h t have do n e, in y h e a e n, my 

“life a n cl m y p r o g e n y m a y I be 
“cl e p r i V e cl 0 f, i f lop p r e s s [i n j u r e] y o u’ ” ! 

The business-like and c o n t r a c t u a 1 nature 
of the oath is noteworthy. There is no reference to any divine 
agency in the oath. is purely human. It is humanly 
solemn. According to the Aitareya Brahmana the oath was 
common to all e o n s t i t u t i o n s. It was ad- 
ministered to the Euler ( Kshatriya ) whatever the form of 
polity, whether he Avas desirous of being consecrated to 
S a m r a j y a, B h a u j y a, S v a r a j y a, T a i r a j y a, 

P S. r a m e s h t h y a, E a j y a, IM il h a r il j y a, .V cl h i- 

p a t y a, or S a r v a-b h a u m a (Monarchy.)' As we 
shall deal Avith the history and effect of the Coronation-.Oath 
presently Ave may pass on to the remaining ceremonials 
and their meaning. 

§223. After the Announcement he is asked to ascend 
the wooden t h r o n e “ ( A-s a n c1 i ) spread upon AAith 
furs, generally Avith tiger-skin. The formulae for 
Ascent to occasioii are four, and the four estates 

are asked thereby to p r o t e c t the 
k i n g - e 1 e c t “as the p r e c i o u s, t r e a s u r e”. 






1 . 

^ 1^1 1^1 ^1 

wrai «refi!5f*r vrM Jnnirx^mrfg- 

■ I ^ I _ I 


Aitareijci, YIII, 15 

2 The wooden throne was adhered to for coronation even when thrones of ivory 
and gold were in general use. See Maha- Bharafa, (Kutnbakonam) Smti Parvan, XXXIXi 
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§224. The point of «:i'eatest constitutional import is 
that the Icing is to i)e protected ]).y the four estates of the 
realm. Protected hy the jreople ^in his office) he 
„ IS to ca.rrv on the administration. This nriucinle 

Protector i 

ivas one of the accepted axioms of Hindu 
politics : nixliir('i}ii ivjci rtiasoiie pariraJisJitiasUitha hhavef.^ 

“Ascend thou the East may the .spring season, the 

“liriesthood ])rutect thee { acalii ). that precious trea.sure. 
'•Ascend thou the South.. . .ma.v the Xshatra protect thee, that 
"precious treasiire. .V.sceiid thou thelYest. ...may the Vis' 
“protect thee, that precious treasure. Ascend thou the Xorth... 
“...may the F* h a 1 a - protect thee, that precious 
“treasure'’. 

He is .said to ‘ascend the quarters'. J.r meaii.s that 
his installation is all-sided. 

§225. Just before he a.scends, he ste|>.s upon a gold- 
plate ; and through a g o Id plat e p e r f o r a t e d 
with a hundred or nine holes the waters are 
B espri nkiins: ^ ovci’ liis head by the priest, with the 

following sacred text. ' 

1 I I It 

cm STHT i 

111 I 


4-, 13-14. Tboncb of wooil {^khadiru'. Ciitechu ) ir was elaborate, as Bi5bmana descriptions 
fshow. The design of the tbione of the BharaATS is famous in the ntuals, 

1 MBh Sanfi P, Ch. 130. 32, (Kumbukonam) 

2 Bridently standing for the Siulrn. 

3 These tests occur in the Vajasnncyi Scmhita {J^nlchi Ynjurveda). Chapter IS, ver. 40 
and Chapter X vv., 17 and IS. These two Ohapt 0 rs(TX aud X)of the Samhita give mantras for 
royal consecration from winch different ceremonials have bee,n evolved in the Bi'Shmanas, 
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) ! I 

* ^ * ' ' 
JTg% JTJo II 

111 I 

I I 

Sjft ^TjTT ^T5ftsi97I^ I! 


“T\lth Soma's fflory I sprinkle thee ! with Agni’s 
“glow ! with Suvya's spienclonr ! with ludra's eiiergy 1 he 
“thou the sovereign protector of the ruling powers ! 

“3Iake him, 0 gods, to he unrivalled for great rule r- 
“s li i p, for great superiority, for great national r u 1 e, 
“for India's energy make him, the son of ( the m an) 
“X. X. and ( of the w o in an) Y. T, and of the people 

“Z. Z. T h i s m a n, 0 y'e P e o j) 1 e ! is your 

“k i n g, he is Soma, king of us Brahmanas !” 

‘People ’ ( 5^^. ) according to Apastamha, Baudhayana 
and Katyayana (Srauta Sutras quoted hy Sayana) means 
‘X a t i o n', e.g. the ‘B h a r a t a s’, the ‘K u r u s’, the 

‘P a h e h a 1 a s’. Katyayana explains ‘the People’ hy 

the word J a t i. He speculates that territory was not 
(originally ) fixed ( 3Rgr^«lcIT ‘fluctuating’), hence as ( the 
people ) was used. In place of ‘the People !’ the Taittirlya 
S^^nlhita ( I. 8, 10 ) of the Krishna Xajurveda gives ‘O 
Bharatas’ [ ^ ] rvhich shows that the 

explanation of the Srauta-sutra-karas is correct. The 
I'ajnrveda or the Veda of Rituals (formulip.) was evidently 
composed in the land of the Bharata monarchy (Delhi- Agra). 

§ 226, Soma is the life-giver of the vegetable king- 
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clom or Va./iospaiis.' Owin^' to the oouiiexiou oL' the 
Braiiinin ai.d .sacrificicil Som;i tlu^ deity Soion ’a'a-s 

I'axunon coiisiderr-d to 1)0 their ^peL•ial deity. Here tlie 

k i li !? is CO )i s e c r n t e d a s k i it ir o t t it e tv It o 1 e 
p e 04p 1 e iiicludiiiir tiie Brahmiits, atid the prior expres-^t'. 
this by eHlliiii>' hiitt tsi niu." The .sacerdotalisr aathcji' oi' the 
Satapatha, however, R-ive.s a (jnestionable expiaiiatiou oi' the 
closing seiiteiiee in the Yedic t('xt altove (jnoted. He .''.■ty-^ that 
it means that Soma and not the kinu' was the kisip' of tire 
Brahmins. This is inconsistent with the existence of the 
indicative This,' ■c'-s/'c' in the text, the naming' of the people or 
nation and the homage when the Brahmin resigns his prit'ilege 
in the person of the king.'' The Satapatha marks the last stage 
of the Brahniana jreriod and it seems that the Priest-Brahmins 
about that time began to assert a c 1 a i m o f tree d o m 
f r o m t a X e s'.' The Satapatha explains that tlte meaning of 
the exception is that the king is to receive his sustenance trom 
all others except the Brahmin.'' In the Aitareya Brahmaiya, ■ 
however, the Brahmin is fully 'subordinate to the king*, and 


so he appears to be in the Jatakas. The \ ajasanej i- 
Brahmana Upaiiishad which belongs to the school of the 
•Satapatha places the Brahmin under the king. ( creJ7T?|_ 

tTsr^Tlence there is none above 
‘the lluler, hence Brahmin sits under Kshatriya in Bajasuya’ 


1 vrijcii>c[?ici/i SafUfiitci, Cii. IX, v. 

2 See below under ‘Homage’ where the king is called a Brahmin made mighty 
through the strength of the whole people. Of. the address to the king hy Urn priest- 
^‘Brahmin thou art'. Saritar thou art !- Varuna thou art (etc)” in Vajasaueyl 
Saiithita, X. 28, with the ‘Soma’ here. 

3 !§atapaiha lir&hmuva, V. 4. 2 3., S fS? 

®n?i: atJRrar f? » 

4 Aitareya Uralmiani' , VII. 29, 
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(IT. II.). The Taittiiiya school does not accei^t the interpreta- 
tion of the Satapatha. Bhatta Bhaskara explains the Veclic 
text as denoting that as a Brahmin must never Ije Avithout a 
king, he is supiAosed to be under Soma for the period before 
a king is consecrated, and after the king is consecrated, the 
king becoioes his king also ( 3T^T^ snfJWTfrf ?:T5IT, 

I ^4 5rEtf¥IEfT?l: | \ Taittiiiya Veda, 

3Iysore, III. pp. 157-8). The Aitareya imjilies that he becomes 
the Protector of Brahmins and Protector of Laiv (Till. 12;. 

The claim of the Satapatha author is liniited to a free- 
dom from taxation in faA'our of the Brahmin. a s i s h t h a 
in his Dharma-Sastra (1. 45),^ on the authority of the comment 
of the Satapatha, deduces the rule that a Brahmin should not 
be taxed, and gives a further reason that he pays his taxes 
by alloAving one-sixth of his good deed s’ to the 
king ! (1. 44). It seems that originally there Avas a difference 

of opinion betAveen the Dharma school and the Artha school 
on the question of exemption claimed for the Vedic Brahmin 
The politicians did not admit the claim. The M a n a v a 
A r t h a-§ a s t r a (a Avork of authority referred to in the 
Maha-Bharata also, but not yet discoverd) is quoted by S o in a- 
d e V a in his ISTltivakyainrita (C. TTI.) Avhich says that even 
those practising austerities in the forest and living by glean- 
ing corn from the fields pay one-sixth of it to the king. It 




U5A \ 


“The king when ruling lawfully should take one-sixfch of wealth/’ 

H II “Except from the Brahmin”. fSTigipt 5, f H II “Por 


“be divides with him one»sixfcb share of his virtuous deeds indeed “ ^ 

iTTSrah TO 3^:# sHV: \ ^5?ar f II H 


“The Brahmiu enriches the Veda, the Brahmin rescues from calamity j hence the 
“Brahmin is not to be taxed. *Soma becomes his king’ {^afaindha) indeed.” 
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is the (shave) of him who protects them ( 35a5«rT<TTirSR[r^ 
srfq 5CT3TW 

%fh II 'iFinal settlement seems to 1)8 that the Priest"^ 
B r a h m i n alone was exempted. The ]M a h a-B h a v a t a'* 
(^anti, Ixxvi. 5) makes Brahmins who are not Vedic 
priests liable to taxation. Mann’s Dharnia Code also limits 

the exemption to the Vedic priest, S r o t r i y a (VII. 133).- 
The treatment of the passage from the coronation 
ceremonial by lawyers like Vasishtha proves that the 
constitutional bearing’ of the- cere- 
monial s and formulcG was evident to the ancient Hindus. 
They were regarded as basis of consti- 
tutional law by cod e-w rite r s. 

§227. After three steps he ascends the wooden throne 
Ve8ciii° of addressed as in the Vajapeya with 

Sovereignty Constitutional sentences takeji from the 

Samhita : 

^ r^T ^JTT?r r^T ^ U 

(1) “T o t h e e this 8 t a t e i s g- i v e n ; (2) 
“t h o u art the direct o r and r e g u 1 a t o r, thou 
“art steadfast and bearer (of this state or responsibility) 
“(3) to thee (this Slate is glcenj for a g r i c u 1 t u r e, f o r 
“w e 1 1-b e i n g, for p r o s p e r i t y, tor develop- 
“m e n t”. After the first sentence is pronounced, he is made 
“to sit down. 


1 gjaHw: 54^?^ ‘gW Tftgt i W! i vnrfw ^ ^ 


76, 5. 

3 Satapathu, V. 3. 1, ‘25. 


JI., VII. 1.33, 


E 
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The theological interpreter emjihasises ' that it is by 
■\ irtue of the above formula that sovereignty vests in the man. 
-B y that he is e n ci o tv e cl tv i t h r o y a 1 
‘•a u t h 0 r i t y’*, ‘To thee this State is given' 
is the most saerei text uttered at the Hindu coronation. It 
bore .such a miyiity solemn consecjuence as the vesting of so- 
vereignty in one man. The terse comment of the author of 
the Bmlnniniii is immensely, important in the history of the 
institution (d‘ Hindu Kingship. It is this sacred act of 
delivering the trust that kingship dejiended upon, and not on 
any other princij)le such as that of succession, or inheritance. 

The p u r pose f o r which ‘the State i s 
given' is defined, 'for cult u r e, w e 1 1-b e i n g, 
p r 0 s p e r i t y. develop m e n t’ and is generally 
summed u]! in the expre.ssion : ‘f or the weal’; as the 
Commentator explains c 3T;. It is not a gift ; it is a 

trust, and a trust made sacred by the most .sacred rites. 

The conception armoured in sacredness is wholly 
human. The sou of X X and Y Y is made the 
king of the people Z. Z. He is not the son or lieutenant of 
any fiod. Nor is he appointed by any superhuman spirit. He 
is appointed by man, anointed by man. Gods are invoked 
to aid him, just as they are invoked in any other undertaking. 
But they do not confer the State. That is done by the human 
act expressed in the words— ‘To thee the State is given’. 

§ 228. These sentences are taken from mantra 22, Chapter 
IX of the Samhita. The original mantra begins with saluta- 

I I i 

tions to the “M o t h e r L a n d” [ sfjfl Sfffr jnw 

and she is pointed out to the King-elect as the State 
or Sovereignty. The modern editions of the BatapatJui give the 


1 Ibid. 
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words after cgr with an intervenism- |m. The 

Samhita shows that tl/ese words are not part ot the ■'acretl text. 
They must have been used by the author of the .i.-'/e/.e///,? 
explanatory. 

§229. Xow we come to comparatively iniiin porta fit 
and less rigad p o s t-A b h i s h e k a c e r e ru o u i e s. 

The “vow-holder” steps down from the lin-oiie and 
puts on shoes of boar-.skin, * and takes a symbolical short 
^ ^ , drive in a chariot drawn by four horses. - 'I’his 

Post-^ b h I nh ek a 

Ceiemonied, seeiiis to 1)6 the oriahii or the Hiiidu paueaiitry 

S^^ni holism ' ' i . • 

denoting Snpre- of the coronatioii . processioii. which assumes 

macy of Law. *11 

gorgeousness m the age when the iMmayaiyi 
was composed. 

The King comes liack immediately to the throne 
which he again ascends while the priest recites : ‘Sit thee on 
‘the pleasant soft-seated throne !'“ Then follows an 
exceedingly queer procedure. T he k i u g' s p e r s o n 
is silently touched on the 1) a c k with 
a rod which is the symbolic sceptre of 
justice,* conveying by the action the view of the sacred 
common law t hat the k i n g w a s ir o t a b 0 v e 
b u t u n d e r t h e la w. The interj)retation given of 
this procedure is an amusing piece of euphemism. The 
commentator .says that it is done to carry the kino-’s per.son 
beyond ‘judicial destruction’ ((Jondn-vaclhoj j 


1 liatapaiha, Brahmana V. 4. 3. 19. 

2 Ibid., V. i. i. 23 efc. 

3 JbiJ.., V. 1. +. 4. 

4 md.,v.i. .7. ^sf a 

5 Cf, ManUf V^II. 
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§230. Anioiigst the j>ost-a1)hisheka eereniouies. the 
homage and it.*: .symbolical acknowledgment are most 
important both from the ritualistic and 
con.stitutioiial points of view. The set formulae 
with fixed epithets and adjectives and their universal and 
uniform occurrence in the Sruti literature indicate sacerdotal 
rigidity and the consequent importance of the function. 

§231. The King .seated • on the tlirone is surrounded 
by tire E a t n i n s sitting b e 1 o w, b y B r a h m ins 
as an estate of t h e r e a 1 m. b B i‘ a h in i n s 
as priests, by nobles, by the (Tramaiu and others. 
The homage to the King is first paid by the Brahmins both 
as estate and as priest in the council of the Batnins. The 
homage of the estates is preceded by t h e homage of 
the King to the P r i t li i v i, the If a r t h. or the 
L a n d ; — 

irra^T m s sri i 

“M other P r i t h i V I. i n j u r e in e no t, 
“nor I the e.” 

“This is performed, says the interpreter, ‘lest She 
“s h. 0 u 1 d shake him off.’’” 

In the prologue of the function to the address ‘0, 
Brahmana’ by the king — the reply comes forth interrupting 
the king ‘Thou a r t B r a h m a n a, thou art Varupa 
‘of true power.’ ‘Thou art B r a h m a n a, m i g h t y 


1 .intapatha Brahmniia, V. 4 S. 20. ^ According to the author of the 

^(ifapatka thft country nnd the king entered into friendly relations for a mother does 
not injure her son, nor does a .«on, injure his mother,* ?{THT 

W Eggelling, S. ,? S. , Vo). XLL, p. i43. 

2 Vajasaney Sn^-him, X. 28. Taiftirtya Sr., I. 7. 10. 
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‘t li V 0 ii i] t li f s t i' e 11 g t h o r ; li e U' li u 1 e 
.People (Ms) Five time .s. five individual 
Bvahinins and priests, the king tries to addres'. liy the 
privileg'ed designatii.in. and in all case.N the title of priviiet;e 
is, so to say, resigned in the sovereign's fai'ourP and the 
sovereign and the ]iopular representative cdiaracter of the 
king' ('‘throug'h the strength of the people'] is pointed out. 

“A Brahmana or a priest then oifers the s a e r i f i- 
“c i a 1 s IV o r d"Ao the king, the inereaser of the puhlic pros- 
perity.'' 'rhi.' >\vord thus reeeivetl, he passes (.m as symlini of 
authority to all the s t ate officers ;uul the v i 1 1 a g e 
h e a d m e n. And he d e ni a u d s t h e i r c o-o p e r a- 
t i 0 n by quoting gracefully the very words of fealty used 
by the Brahmin — 'Bole for ,ve iheroirUk', ('fena ro(.\}njoj. 
It has a double meaning ’serre tue ihere»:nh\ (tena me 
mclluiaj.'- In the latter case the second meaning is intended. 
The command for co-operation is even directed to tlie Sojaio. 
an individual member of the nation’. 

§232. The neiv king does not stop here. To impress 
that the administration, like a game of dice, is not possible 
by a.-siiigle man, he asks the Bafiu/is to a symboli- 
PPg ]jet is a cow, brought for 
Crorernmec! the occasioii by ail ordinary member of the 


1 Evidently tin- idea is that the Brahmin may not now be addressed by his privileged 
designation of snpeiiorilT. The snperioiity wnich is g’.vt-n to the king by the whole !iatit>r, 
including the Brahmin make? the Hindu king legally and constitutionally superior to all 
classes and castes. 

2 f^atapntha Br., Y. 4 4 15. 

3 Jbtd., V, 4. 4. 14, LU ^‘tho much workr-r, better worker, more wovker'\ 

4 A puzzle in whicli the author of the ‘SW.p-i/bc tY. 4. 4. lo ro Ki} iand.s himaeif by 
not realising the pun, 

5 Receiving costly presents in htinriage and making generous gifts in return whicb 

abnormally developed in later times and which Muhammadan monarcbs continued, is not 
known to the rituals even in symbols. , 

6 /bid., Y, 4. 4. 20— 25. 
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community. 'Thus in this great game of g o v e r n m e n t 
■niiich the hiug and his ministers were going to play, there 
was laid that .sacred bet. The bet was the Avealth of the most 
humble member of the community. Tt was AAillingly and 
graciously offered by the humble citizen. It ivas placed in 
their trust by a Sajata, ‘one born together’ irith the players, 
or, as Sayana explains, 'one of equal l)irth’, i.e., one of the 
IN'ation. There is a constitutionalism put here in phy,sical 
symltols : there is pathos intermingled Avith duty. The 
abstract has been thickly clad in the concrete. 

§ 233. Now the chief features of the ceremonies 
comprised in ‘Hindu Coronation’ are before the reader. In 
niodern language they may lie summed up and 

Ml mintin' Y 

expressed for the .sake of clearness in a feiv 

sentences ; — 

(a) Hindu kingship Avas a human 
institution. 

(b) Hindu kingship AV^as e 1 e c t i e ; ’ 

orate being the whole People. 

(c) H i n d'u''''-^'n'g'^'irTp ’ xas a c o n t r a c t- 
lA a 1 engagement. 

(d) Hindu kingship AA'as an office of 
State, AA-hich had to AAork in co-operation aa’ i t h 
other offices of State. 

(e) Hindu kingship Avas a t r u s t, the 


1 A son of tbe king-elect once pltjs a little part in a minor ritual. iSatapatha^Y . 4. 2. S. 
nt it is not found in corresponding piaoe in the Krishija Yajus ritual. 
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trust being the tending of the country to prosperity and 
growth. ' 

(f) Hindu kingship is expressly n o t 
a r b i t r a r y. 

(g) Hindu kingship was not above 
the law but under it. 

(,h) Hind u kingship was primarily 
national and secondarily territorial." 

This constitutional conception is not undeserving of 
our philosophic forefathers. The Hindu race did not care 
solely for the world-after. Here, in one instance, we see the 
Hindu, of flesh and Iflood, and of sinews and muscles. It is 
surely not the despicable picture which represents them as 
an unholy assemblage of spiritual imbeciles, born to ‘bow 
before the blast and plunge in thought again.' 

§231. The £m/i//ianaH do not recognise such a thing 
as hereditary succession. Each king must be consecrated as 
such and no reference is made to the previous 

Hereditary , ^ ^ 

Succession J^uccessioiis ill tile rituals. This was due to the 
11 o t y e t elective origin of the Tedic kingship. In fact, 
e s t a 1. 1 i sii ec!. theory, Hindu kingship had not yet become 
hereditary in the time of the BrShmanas. The inception 


1 Soon after— in the Hpanishadic period— a new duty is placed on royal adininistiuriou. 
The prosperity of the subjects should be not only material, but also moral. When five 
great theologians went to Asvapati, king of Kekaya, he said with satisfaction : - 

a q rfeii fe ii 

^In my kingdom there is no thief, no coward, no drunkard, no man wiitiom 
‘the sacrificial fire set up in his house, no one unedncatcd, no adulterer, 
‘much less an adulteress’ {ChJiandogya Upt Y 11.7.) Here we have the beginning of tVnr 
theory which becomes an axiom in later times, that political rule of the king is responsible 
for the mcral coudifcion of the people and that he is responsible for good and bad times. 

2 See ‘King uf the people Z.Z,’ and the CoUeotion of the Waters, and the Homage to 
the Land. 
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o f t he he r e d i t a r y * p r i n c i p 1 e, however, is 

clisceriiible. According to the opinion of one school. if 

the coronation was desired for the I i f e-t i m e of the king- 
elect, only the. first syllable of the VijLdirHi — ‘Bhuh’ n as 
to be pronounced, if it was for t w o g e n e r a t i o n s, 

•biiurbhnvah' t t and if for t h r (' e g e n e r a t i o ii s, 

‘bhurbhuvab’ Svah ^') the complete formula was 

to be repeated/ This was the oj)inion of one school of ritualists 
as indicated in the Aitareya Br. A historical reference to this 
theory is found in the inscription of Kliaravela where 
coronation for one generation is mentioned." which naturally 
imjilies that coronation for generations more than one was 
possible. The tendency to hereditary kingship is corroborated 
further by the occurrence of r aj u a a m ;• a j a-p i t a- 
)' a m ('king and father of a king’) in the Aitareya Br. VTII. 
12, while no such adjective to republican Svaraj or Viraj 
is added. But the rituals as originally designed were for each 
generation, and the one generation consecrated became the 
rule in practice for all ages to come, even when kingship 
became hereditary. 

§ 235. Before we leave this period we hai'e to take 
note of the sacred ceremony indicating the fact of 
deposition. Books xix to xxi of the 
de*^poTe?ki°‘s; S II k 1 a Y a j u r V e d a prescribe formuhe 
of the Sautrama:^i sacrifice which a dethroned 
monarch performed. The T a i 1 1 i r I y a B r a li m a n a 


1, Aiiat'eyd Brahvianay YIII , 7, 

of. also 'rSiSaato i-fijapitaraifi’ in VIII, 12. 

2. J.B.O.B.S, III, 41. 
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of the Krishna Yajurveda similarly recommends the !§aut- 
r a m a n I to a deposed monarch. ' D e p o .s i t i o n 
thus in this period is as much a recognised practice as in the 
early Vedic times. Its existence in later times is thus sane* 
tioned by previous history. 

j __ 


\ } 

Tim ^ i 




i I 

ggirt i ws s i f gg \ 






Taittiirya Bmhmanu, I. 4 . 2 . See also S^^yami ou it ( Anaudakrama ed. I. p. 179 }. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Coronation in Later Timea 

§ 236. In later times all the constitutional 
principles upon M’hich the ritualistic coronation was 
based we find heiiiff acted upon, with modifica- 

Leading 

Principle tions ill details to suit changed and changing 
remains V e d i c Accordiiig to the Maha-Bhai’ata, 

Yudhishthira ‘worshipped’ his Ministers before his coronation. ^ 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Ratnins. At the proposed 
coronation of Rama as King-assistant (YnmmjaJ — as describ- 
ed in the R a m a y a p a,’* according to the practice and 
ideas current in the days of its composition® — we find the 
Janapada and the Pauras present in place of 
the Gramap! and Sajatas and the guild of merchants and 
traders in place of the Vedic ‘rathakaras’ and ‘karmaras.’ In 
the M a h a-B h 5 r a t a at the royal coronation of 
Yudhishthira we see the Brahmins, the owners, 
of the land, the V a i s y a s and all the respectable- 


_ I SoWtS-Pof-wwi. Cli. XIII 4,26-26 . 

2 Ramayaiiaf I3k II, Ob. XIV, v. 52, 

S ’‘The pumulative evidence of the above arguments makes it difficult to avoid tb® 
conclusion that the kernel of ^ the JRamiyam was composed before 500 B.O.» Yrbile 
the more recent portions were probably not added till the second century B.O. and 
latei.” Macdonell, Sanshrit LUeraturt, p. 309. The view is in agreoment with 
JacobPfi analyaii ( Das Batmyana ). 

i See below Chapters .XXVII and XXYIII, 
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S u cl r a s iu\-itecl.' In the llamayaiia® the Brahmin s, 

M i n i s t e r s, Knights {K s h a t r i y a s ) and 
members of guilds (which had all castes iii them) . 
sprinkle the king with waters brought from the 
.seas and rivers. A new element introduced 
is the representation of womanhood: '■ 
unmarried girls also take part in the 1')e-sprmkiing. In the 
!Maha-Bharata all the representatives of the subjects led 
by Dhaumya and Krishna consecrate yudhishthira.® The 
emperor receives presents and makes gifts of honour. 
According to X 1 1 a k a n t h a {Nltlmtiyahlui}^ the f o u r 
chief m i n i s t e r s ( Brahmin, 

K s h a t r i y a, V a i s' y a a n cl S u d r a ])y caste, conse- 
crated the new king. Then the leaders (Mukhyah) of 
each Y a r i> a and of the castes lower still 
( ) consecrated him with holy 

waters Then followed Acclamation 

. by the twice-born 5^). The king next sat amongst 

ministers and representatives of the people, Citizens of the 
Capital, merchants, traders, leaders of the bazar ) 

and others who were introduced by the gentlemauHtsher to the 
king ( j. A procession through the streets 
of the capital concluded the ceremony. According to the 
Brahma-Puraija, quoted in the Yiramitrodaya-Eajanltirprakas'a 


X Salha-Parcnu XXXI ll, 41, 42, Kunibakonam ed., 0. XXXYII, 

stTirfln«jf5rrR«i i 


2 Tuddhakwula, 128.C2 f Bombay) ^ 


9^* 




3 Santi, C. XLI. 

4 Benares, 1880, pp. 2-3, to 

5. The king’s ‘ushntsha’ diadem, had five orests ( sikba ); of the Queeri, three, o3 
the Tuvaraja, three j and of the Senapati, one. IbU, p, i. 
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(p. 46) the king after the ceremony went round the capital 
on an elephant, re-entered the palace, and offered worship or 
honour to all the leaders of the P a u r a 

I II ). In 

the Pushya coronation ceremony as laid down in the Athar* 
vanaparis'ishta’, the king after the ceremony allowed audience 
to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the 1 e a d e r s of 
the subjects, Associations or Guilds, 
whereupon they gave him blessings. 

This procedure is really the same in essentials as we 
find in the Brahma^ period, with an extension of the 
principle of representation. We find the Elders of 
Panchala i.e,, the members of an association similar 
to or identical with the Paura and Janapada of Panchala, 
doing the AbUsheha of the new king of Kanyakubja 
in the time of Dharma P5la, as recorded in his 
Khalimpur copper plate. 

§ 237. Similarly the Coronation Oath now 
called PratijnS, was administered. In the 
Maha-Bharata, it is given in terms which 
correspond to the oath given in Aitareya Brahma^a. 

The oath is called by the Maha-Bharata a Sruti, which 
denotes that the oath was based on Vedic text . As the 
Aitareya enjoins that the oath should be repeated 
‘with faith’ (saha-sraddhaya) , so here it had to be pro- 
nounced without any mental reservation: 


1. Cited by Mitra-Misra in V» jpt 



^ srhn«ifKR:’ *p ind., ir. 

p. 248. Soe belov?; Oh. XXm ■ ' 
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mw frw \ 

«WTf ?q:g5ftfesqcnsq; } 

ainof ; h qj^ra^r ii ^ 

“Mount on the Pratijha ( take the oath ) * 
“from your heart ( without any mental reservation ), 
“in fact and h y av o r d of mouth; 

., (a) “I w i 1 1 s e e t 0 t h e g r o w t h o f t h e 
“Country^ regarding it as God Himself 
“and (this) ever and a 1 av ays; 

(b) “TV' hateverlaAv there is here and 
“w^hatever is dictated by Ethics and 
“av hatever is not opposed to politics I 
“Avill act according to, unhesitatingly. 
“And I Avill never be arbitrary”.^ 

To the royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen 
( )• The most remarkable feature about the Hindu 
Coronation Oath is still retained ; there is not 
0 hVr aVt e r ^ trace of superstitious or mystic element in it. 

It is in this respect in unique contrast with the 
royal oaths of other countries." 


1 ( Calcutta ) lix, 106, 107. Kumbakonam ediciou, Iviii. 115, 116. Tb 

reading in tbe Southern recension is Instead of of Benge 

it has which does not give a satisfactory meaning. 

2 Mount or ascend ( on the PratijnS } is with reference to the symbolic ascent to th 
throne and to all the quarters. P r a t i j u a literally means acknowledgment', ^affirmatioi 
or *vow'. 

8 The original word is i.e. “all that belongs to the country.’* 

4 The original word is In the Aiiareya monarchy is me 

tioned. The Malia-Bharata here shows that it denoted autocracy and that it stc«c 
diicrodited in the country. 

5 Cf- article on Oath in the Bnc, Brift. (Eleventh Edition). 
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§ 23S. “0 Eajaii ! of the Bharata race ! hoiv this 

“title Eaja as at present understood (signifying ‘monarch’) 
Discussion on evoh'ed : please tell me that Grandfather ! ] 
n/iltVrT’Vf Haviiia- hands and arms and neck like others; 

subject to pain and pleasure like others; having 
iia'ii-in.siitta intelligence and faculties like others ; subject to 
“pain and pleasure like others ; having back, face and stomach 
“like others ; having similar albumen, bone and marrow, 
“similar in flesh and sinews : similar in inhaling and exhaling 
“breath ; in body and life similar to others ; equally subject to 
“birth and death; an e q u a 1 i n a 1 1 t h e attributes 
“which ni e n p 0 s s e s s — how should he, one man, 
“rule over men of uncommon intelligence and heroes ? How 
“should lie alone rule the whole country full of brave, and 
.“heroic Hindus ? Again, although he is protect- 
“ing, yet he seeks the satisfaction and 
“pleasure of the community. At the 
“same time, the whole community is 
“pleased by his, the o n e m a n’ s, pleasure, 
“and w h e n t h e one man is in distress all 
“li e c 0 m e distressed. This is a settled principle. 
“I want to hear on this from you, O Chief of the Bharatas. 
“Please expound to me the subject with underlying principles 
“exhaustively, O you the Great Expounder. The reason of 
“this, O Leader of the people ! could not be insignificant, for 
“to this one man the whole creation looks for guidance as if 
“he were a God.”i 

This was the question put by Yudhishthira which 
elicited from Bhishma a history of kingship and of the 
Coronation Oath. 

X Saati-Parvan ( Calentta ) ZZX .i-I3 (Kumbakonam LVZ12 

w k « 



COKO^'ATIO^* IN LATER UMK> 


The ‘not-iiisignificaiit* rea-stiu was explained by 
Bhlshnia with a p r o f e s s e d h i > t o r i c a 1 a c e o u ii t 
of the institution of Hindu rn u n a r c h y. 
‘There was' no monachy and no rinjiiarc-h,’ he related, in earl.v 
times, and' that then the p e o pie protected one 
aiiother by la w. As they thus lived, they found in time 
that mutual co-operation was not sufficiently powerful and 
law itself began to suffer. These men in consultation with 
Gods decided to elect a monarch. The gods gave them 
Virajas who however refused to he king. Ilis three 
successors followed as ‘Protectors’ (Piakshayitus), the 
fourth one ‘built an empire and b e e a ni e 
arbitrary.’ Evidently they liad not taken ^lny oaths, 
coming, as it is said, from gods to men. The fifth Protector 
of divine origin, called T e n a proved to be quite ‘unlawful’ to 
the people, and he was deposed and executed. Thereupon 
the men (the wise) ' elected a man called P r i t h u, a 


>i I u 

l^:wwNsfragg‘*rra in* « 

ilf r c qft H It 1 11 

wrifS =aETf5J: ^ « \= 1! 

trn^ smJH ^ II n « 

' I 


1 In this desmpUon there is a tendency to appropriate tlie Ci'edit of 

dMirbySs” ti# pieado-hiatoncal tyrant, to Bralima-pbilosophera and There are clear 
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descendant of Vena. He promised faithful- 
ness ^ and the above oaths n- ere a d m i n i s. t e, r- 
e d t o h i ni . He ruled successfully in accordance with 
law and his undertaking'. The people Avere pleased 
with hi m and he obtained the title Raja (‘Pleaser.’) - 
§239. Such is a jJseudo-historical theory devised to explain 
the Hindu Coronation Oaths by political writers. The 
germs of the theory go back to the datapath a 
B r a h m a ^ a'^ Avhich says that Prithu Yainya Avas the first 


traces of a subeequeut brahmanisation of the theory in certain places. All the varfias, it is 
said in the beginning of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice on the appointment 
and election of a king. Why in subsequent procedure, then, should the ^ss/u’s alone figure 
prominently ? The reply may be given that Bishis were from, and represented, all the three 
Aryan varna3,Yet there is no doubt as to a leaning towards Brahmin prominence. In the same 
book combined action by all the varnas in a similar matter is discussed. The explanation 
of the fact that the M a h a-B h a r a t a, the Ramayana and the 5 n a v a 
Dharma S'Sstra bear very strong marks of an overstatement of Brahmin claim, 
attributable to the same period and to aImo.«3t the same pens and bauds, is found in the 
political history of the 2nd Century B.G. At that time a great BrahminfP ushyaraitra) 
actually ascended the throne of India and brought about a mighty religious and social 
revolution as against the previous political and religious systems. When the Brahmin 
ruler crushed the Greek power and saved Hindu civilization, the claims could be made with 
eome jastiheation, and in view of the great success and popularity of the new regime^ could 
become current with greater ease than they would have been otherwise. Both the 
epics clearly state that they were revised { e g., ^^rmmna VI, 

Ch. 128, 105 and 110) and 3IahS-Bh5rata (Bk.!) Their attacks on Buddhism and the 
political data which in the case of the Ramayana exclusively and in .the case of 
the 31 ft h 5-B h a r a t a mostly, belcng to the 2ad Century B.O prove that revision to 
have been made jn_ .thg„. early ^'uiiga period. Overstatement of Brahmin claim in them 
therefore should not mislead us. It cau be fortunately corrected in the light of iusoriptions, 
the J 5 t a k a s and other Pali works and books like the A r t h a-S' ft « fc r t, 
the Bharma Sutras, and the records left by foreign observers. 



♦•Whatever yon gentlemen tell me» proper for me to do in accordance with th* 
Science of Politics, I will do for you without any objection.’^ SaUl LIX, 103. 

2 ^ innal l Ame 125. 

ZSai&ptitha B a i%a^ V. 3. 5. 4. Tainya is kuown^^ven to the .-peV-rei?# 

TXIL 5. 10. In the he appears to he a fihhi and a historical person.II. 1 12, 15 } 
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auoiuted km» oi‘ tiie Hmdus. The iheory implies thii: the 
Oath originated with kingship, :h-,ii ii was as 
iic oV’:'h' ' old as kingship itself. -In analysis of thr 
oaths discloses the foiloning pc.-iLien of the 

Hindu king. 

1. That the trust in his hand — the tendintr t‘l 
will see to the growth.' ^palfnihhttdmi' ) of the 
c o u n t r y — is the foremost suieiun obiigathai of the 


sovereign. 

2. That the e o u n t r y put under his cure is t o L e 
regarded by him as nothing less than G o u,’ v/hieh 
implies sincerity, res p e e t and a w e. The rela- 
tion is far from being patriarchal, theocratic or aristocratic. 

3. That he is expressly not to he arbitrary. He is b o u n d 
by the la w, is brought under the 1 a w. He undertook 
to act according to the law established. He was further 
1) 0 u n d by the rules of political s c i e n c e. 
The.se two were to regulate his actions in internal administra- 
tion and foreign relations. -Vnd he undertook never to 
disregard them. 

§210. Nations of antiquity and nations of our own 
times have devised Coronation Oaths for their kings. But none 
more forcibly brim:s to the notice of the new 
n ffVu'n V* “m!" king the a 1 1-p o w e r f u I, the a 1 ]-s acred 
in .a c t u a 1 1 1 f e position o f t li e C o u 11 t r y he is 

to rule. To offend again.st that country was to offend against 
God Himself. Having once uttered this oath it was impossible 
to foru’et it. If a Hindu monarch failed to keep his coronation 
oath he would be a-s a t y ti-p r a t i j n a f ■ and 

a-s a t y a-s a n d h a ( 31^53*=^ ), ‘false in his vow,’ and he 


3. The .^ubiecr^i an^ (Vlfhnu) m an Al'hi.-'nt-'ka resit qnott-d br 

Chaiidt’^vai'a (A* -Vi?., eh. XN I) r 

^ ?T3rrs?r srsm i 

hC sfsttf^'Etg' ¥rr%5i 5 u 

jti 
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v.-oalcl forfeit title to remain on the throne. That the 
Coronation Oath was not an empty formality is evidenced 
()y the fact that kings at times said with pride that they 
were true to their oaths. The hhiduised E. u d r a d a m a n 
was anxious to declare in his inscripiion that he was satya- 
p r a t i j fi a . tint he never levied taxes which were 

not lawful. The eliarge ui h.-eaking the oath was at times 
constructively extended, if e niunareli failed to maintain 
the integrity of the .st^ite he w; cajusidered gadlty of breaking 
his vow. 11 r i h a d r a i ii a 31 ii u r y a who was weak as 
ruler and during whose reign tl: ■ Creeks made a second attempt 
at conquering India, was removed from the throne, and was 
called le.f/.hy Sana) w e a li i n keeping his P r a t i j n a 
( P r a t i j n a-d u r i) a 1 a . The king haviiig taken the 
oath to act according to tile Ian as established, if he acted 
unlawfully and committed a Cilme he would be considered to 
have iu’okeii faith and his action would lie illegal, for which 
the people who had installed him would remove him. The 
Jatakas’b tradition, literature and history furnish illustrations. 
In the klahu Bharata the plea for the dej;osition and execution 
of the tyrant Vena was that he was unIa^'•fl 1 l v i d^h a r m h) ; 
the ‘formar deposition of X a n a-D a s a k a of klagadha and 
his punishment was due to his parricide. ’ King P il 1 a k a of 
the klrichchhakatika was depo.scd lieeause he had incarcerated 
A r y a k a without the latter having committed any crime. ■ 

1 K p i e r a t. h l a X -i 1 i c a. VII f nto 4;I 44. 

L* M, JJ I P. — • 

tf § srirr: JIR.11 

m jirt: i 

H ii 

:4 K. ic Ja^ahi. vul L. p, SDS. 

4 MiiJuiimHm (IV. -I). coDipile.1 X r .i Hiii.l’a in. Cejlon ia the 5th Ceixtuxy A. C. who 
ilrtAv iipf n :Ue oU tikulit-onsi of jii*= own eoun ry. 
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CORONATION IN LATER TIMES 


§2il. The oath was deemed to be the essential sacra- 
ment down to later Muhammdan times. The ceremonials of 
coronation as then prevalent are not the same in 

C 0 r n a t i 0 n , -rx i rm 

Oathin Middle all cletaiis as 121 tile Brahmanas. Hie coronation 

fl. cc e s iind iiiter « 

procession has developed out of the simple chariot 
drive. The king, as ive have seen, holds a S a b h a where 
the leaders of the community are introduced to him. The 
modifications are many and considerable. Eut the Coronation 
Oath is the oath of the Aitareya Brahmana, and Hindu 
lawyers' did register it inspite of their mediasval ideals of 
kingship. Insj)ite of vicissitudes in fortune, inspite of contact 
with contrary doctrines, the Hindu race did not forget the 
coronation oath devised by their Yedic forefathers. Thanks 
to sacerdotalism, the oath has been preserved for history 
and posterity. 

§242. Kingship had’ become hereditary.® Yet the 
theory that Hindu kingship is elective was never forgotten. 

This was due to, I think two factors. On 

Coronation 

anriBieotiTe failure of the liues, as Megasthenes® has 
Theory in later recorded, elections had been actually taking 
5' observance of the coronation 

ceremonials and rituals kept the theory ever green. Even 
in Moslem times when S i v a j i was installed as King, 
‘Chhatrapati,’ the ceremony took the form of election. The 
theory was a living force as late as the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. G o p a 1 a claims the benefit of the principle of 
election in his inscription. He says that the people joined 
his hand with sovereignty and put an end to anarchy b Ir 
earlier times the theory was, of course, current in tin 

1 Pv a 3 a n i t i V i r a m i t r o d a v a. p. 52 (Benares, 1916). 
vSee below. Chapters XXVIII and XXIX. 

• 2 lia/nuyaiia, Ayodhytl K,. 21. .‘i2 : 6. 16. 

5(154 a ; -'9’ '>■ 

Arrian, 7ndi{'a. VIII. 

^ 11 Ind., Vol. IV, 248. 
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IliOls-cxl ui Sul rereig-ns and peoples. In the second century of 
tlie Christian era E u cl r a d E ni a n states in bis inscription 
that he had been ‘ ‘elected by all the V a r n a .s 
to kingship.’ 

$2-1-3. By the inscription of the Emperor Kharavela it 
is evident that Hindu Coronation could nor take place before 
tlm completion of the twenty- 
f o u r r h y e a r of the King-elect. One 


C s r c r. .1 ; 


lirancli of the Jaina literature asserts that 
Tikrama was crowned in hi» 2 o th 5 ' e a r. This was the 
age when ordinarily a Hind'’ ( e.g. Svetaketu) was supposed 
to have completed his acadeanc career in the period of 
Upanishads. The existence of the constitutional law for 
coronation at the age of twenty-five which the inscription 
of Kharavela points out, is confirmed by the Brihaspati- 
Sutra, I. 89, paticha-clmmiticrti'sharfi, yacat knda-vichjam 
vj/asenctt l‘nri/cif aia tittiiram ^vri}la)'janam''■,^\\ivdc^ agrees almost 
literally with the record of Kharavela. 

Ti’e have historical examples of the fact that the 
coronation laws were strictly complied with. 

Even A s' o k a’ s family who had accepted 
ScololaHol heterodox philosophies could not interfere with 
iou^' ^ke orthocKx and sacred coronation laws.® He 
was not crowned for four years after his what 
we to-day call succession. Evidently he had not completed 
his twenty-fourth yetr as in the case of Kharavela. The 
uncrowned period of his reign in the eye of the Hindu law 
was a pvriol net to be recognised. If we keep this in view 
we can understand the provision in Y a s i s h t h a’ s 


1 1 v- 

2 Ari?{arjanti'>fi eagagomjiir in coiniaouw^rtuA or poiUioallifei/ 

Hix- sTi-aTid-son menHoTi‘5 Idv owa in/tdAitko iii Uis iiiscriptioiiH. 
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D h a r nia-S u t r a that interest on loan was not 
to he calculated for the j)ei‘iod between the death of tl:; 
sovereign and the coronation of the new king. ‘ The legal 
j ears were counted only by regnal yea rs (Eaja- 
varsha)." Hence also the P u r anas do not count the 
pre-coronation years of As'oka’s reign while they include it 
in the total for the dynasty." This also shows that a king 
to be a legal sovereign must receive his royal consecration. 
The Puranas call foreign barbarians of the 6th century naiiri- 
'iiiTirdhabJiishiltas-te, ‘imconseerated heads’, i.e., ‘usurpers,’^ 
Unless one accepted the responsibility by a solemn 
engagement he was not lawfully entitled to govern. The 
legalism about coronation was so strong that Kalidasa 
in drafting P u s h y a m i t r a’ s letter to A g n i- 
mitra takes care not to describe Pushyamitra as king. 
The preparations for coronation by Kaja-Suya were still in 
progress, coronation had not yet taken place. He was 
therefore not king de jv.ro. 


1 1 i 

^ai ggg I) 

— V asishtha Dharma-Sutra, II. 49. 

2 ^rS}g4?tT?i: ffh X—^nU-Ha^ra, p. 60. (11. 6. 24). 

3 Jayasv-.. J. B.O. E. S..V 0 I. I. C1915)p. 0,3; Vol, III. 4.38. 

■ V. Smilt. SJarly Hisitory of I?idw- QiT3.EL\inoYi). -p, 197. 

4 V jT y u P u r n a. Pargiter. PT., p. 51), 

5 jUala vlkagnhn ifm . 

The absence of the royal title ia the letter gave occasion to much controyeT^j 
amongst scholars. The constitutional explanation giyen above might be the real solntion, 
Ivrllitlasa assumes that he was not yet crowned. 



CHAPTER XXVJA 


S Li c r a m e n t cf 
Coronation 
0 a t. h 


Sacrament of Coronation Oath 
and 

Theory of Divine Origin of King 

§ 2i4. T\'ith the actual observance of the sacrament 
of Coronation Oath, it tvas impossible for a theory of origin 
other than human to take root in Hindu 
Polities. Even a usurper, as long as he 
was a Hindu, h iJ to undergo the sacrament of 
coronation and when he actually took the oath, 
his old title of force and couQuest disappeared. In the 
second century A. C., tvlieii Hindu society had already 
undergone a great social change as is evinced Idv the law-books 
and Ci'fUtroversies of the time, ‘ even foreigners sought to 
leualise their position ])y the sacred, constitutional 
ceremonies. Ptndradaman based liis claim on election and his 
ve.^ponsihility on the Coronation Oath. Xo room for a theory 
like divine origin existed. 

This was demonstrated when an attempt at establishing 
a theory which was the nearest Hindu approach to the divine 
theory of kingsliip miserably failed. The 


Plvi'ic (iritrin 
K 1 ]• -g' 


Tf. a n a a 1) h a r m a - S a s t r a n hich 
was written under the r e v o 1 u t i o n a r y 

r e g i m e of the B r a h m i n P u s h y a m i t r a'- 
preached that the king should not be despi'^al because 


i 1*.^'. The* T'fi ’••fi.-J cl’ AjrV.^d’riosliii ; 

IkUidRTyaTUL f!!!' . Itv P P'. j.li . :l< Ii TiluCi' <if ll'-'I.V'-l VulTta^. Tt Tiie pOlTO' I of t llO 

rt.a!'i>li:v.tn i'io L’r.'ijab \N:t' t:v.‘ 'ikil* ■ wSTl.oCc.xy. il.fi.ijulTaaa's cuii'-u-iiirdiT 'o.'i. Wt.iill ivtVv 
lo ilti- It -rijul of rhe* Tu-o oi’ ii ’»! r;.,. -A.^ok s lo M.'’:aiii\pr. 

'2 }P'^ pa*ii* i< sli'fti'S-i.-.l by : k- in tij .* p. r a ii in ’ n i'" ni t> i r o' a rcvinel od’kion 


ML 'vliicii if* ptiblisxi'j'l iTtJjli'ilS . *j,“ 


P.Tiyini IV.s. i i 7 on ; P a i ii fi j a i 


Vi. 2 . inn (III ftruh'na-]a-r]ji.a T <1 r J ii r !> a i-.Sl o:i Pn'ah'.H'iihen i’u»£’>6/i7'Pa''iya‘iaiira.- 
Viiv b.'iwof-n ’iu* M n v a v ;i> [ a pt,; 7 ^ j- y p ^ v a m i t t a pav 
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he was only a man ; he was a cleitj’ in human form. Tor thi.s 
theory the author found no direct support in earlier literature. 
He u.ses the theory of politicians, which we have already 
noticed (§101), that when the people were dissatisfied with the 
A r a j a k a system they con.sulted the C r e a tor who 
recommended a king. He leaves out the theory about the 
election of Hanu Yaivasvata and takes apparently the story 
of Y e n a. He says, God created king to save the people 
from Arajaka.' But he ignores the further tradition of the 
deposition of Y e n a of divine origin because he 
ruled u n 1 a w full y. The Hunava Code twists the import- 
of the coronation ritual invoking the help of gods 
to the elected king in his new career.® The Code says that 
these gods come into the person of the king and he becomes 
a great I)eity.^ The king is not to be d e .s p i s e d. I think 
the idea of such a theory was suggested Ity some discussion as 
the one in the A r t h a - S a s t r a. ’ A man in the pay of 
the Government was made to say : 

T a g 0 r e L e c t u r e s o ii M a ii u and Y a j li a v a 1 k y a I. in the time of the 
iMaiiava code tue Parrhiaos were neighbours of India but the coiuitry of which Mathura was. 
Capital was yet onhodos; ; the country of the M 1 e c h c b h a was still beyond India proper. 
This indicate.-? the ])erioil about 150 B. 0. 

1 M a n a v a T) li a r m n - s ii s t r a TET . 8. 

mOTsft fig 5|pTqr: * 

2. niiJ. VII. 3, 

ff vRtig i 

n. In this coiinecrion sec iiho the text of the V a j a s a u e y t 8 a m h i t ai X 
16 IT. 2S ahtbg with corrf-puuding Brahmana passage.^. 

4. JhuL Y1I.7, 

wsfjwgra : ew: ?? i 

g g ll 
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‘Tie king’s office is that oi‘ I n d r a and Y a m a, 
“visible inflictor of piuiishmeut and bestower of reward. On 
“those who despise them even divine p unishment descends. 
“Hence they are not to be d e $ I s e d.” 

This is urged by the official spy in defence of the new 
king and was intended to su^iiiort him, in reply to those who 
cited the social contract theory of kingship. ^ If 
there hud been a theory of divine origin already eurrrent, it 
would have been cited at once. But no divine origin of king 
is preached in the passage of the Artha-Sastra nor is any 
absolutism preached there. The divine punishment mentioned 
in the hired speech refers to the consequence of s i n which 
in every case is supposed to be visited with divine punishment ; 
and treason was always regarded as a sin. The 
Government spy is not advancing any theory of absolutism. 
He is only drawing attention to the position of the king as 
such, resembling that of Indra and Tama, and to the sin which 
would be caused if the people went against the king. The 
author of the Manava Code made his king a Divinity 
itself,- to despise which was to be punished with powers 
of absolutism. And he preached perfect absolutism.* 


1 fee above § 17(>, 

2 Manava Dharm r r a, VII. 

iffh sftitife; u ^ 

fgwi 5Pt: li 

uart ’i?n sfifeqfa i 

ff it U 

fgsmrFf irsnr ii t’ 

‘wfe' d wffg it 
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This he had to do as he had to support an abnormal 
state of affairs opposed to lav,- and tradition p o 1 i t i c a 1 
r u l e B r a h m i n.^ 

§ 245. The theory of the Mauava tvas nerer approved 
or adopted by a single subsequent lav-book. By constitutional 
vriters the very theory was converted into a divine 
theory of the servitude of the king to 
the subject^; that the king was a mere servant or slave 
of the people and that he was made so l^y the Creator. Even 
in the Manava itself, either when it was revised and jjut in its 
present form, or originally in its desire to justify the removal 
of the Mauryas, the theory was superseded by another theory 
which was inserted immediately below it : — 

“The Lord created his own son and made him 
“Law for the protection of the entire living world : it was 
“endowed with Brahma’s own vigour as Law’s Administration 
“(Danda).” 

“Law’s Administration is the real 
“k i n g, it is the ruling authority (danda, i.e., executive 
“authority in polity), it is the surety for the population/ 

“The king who p r o p e r 1 y e m p 1 o y s 
“i t, p r o s p e r s , b u t i f he be selfish, ab- 
“normal and d e c e i t f u 1 , D a p d a destroys 
“h i m.s Danda is of great lustre, it cannot be 


1 Jaya.swal. Tagore Law L e c t u r e s o n M a n u a n tl Y cT j n a v a 1 k y a. IL 

2 See Chs. XXXV. XXXVL below. 

3 J/anara Bharma-Sastra VII. 14. 

I 

4 IhhL. VII. 17. 

^ %rJT sirfiravg g: 1 

5 mi.. XU. 27 . 
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“held by despots. It strikes dow'n the 
“k i n g 'W h 0 swerves from law, together with 
“his relatives.” 

Thus the king is again brought under law ; he is 
reduced to his human and contractual status, A higher origin 
to law was attributed. The king was aggregate of only 
portions of several gods, but Law-and-Sanction 
was produced by Brahma himself and it was his own son. He 
came to rule over the king as over the whole world. It was 
the real sovereign and not the king. In fact the Manava as 
a code went back to the old position : 

“Only a king who is honest and true to his coronation 
“Oath and follows the Sastras, and rules with colleagues 
“(ministers) could wield the Banda, not one who is despotic, 
“greedy, stupid, and who rules personally.”- 

He was not only expected to be true to his ‘under- 
taking,* his contract, i.e., his Coronation Oath,® it was further 
enjoined on him that he should work with colleagues and should 
not rule personally. TTe shall see its significance when we suiwey 
the constitutional position of the Hindu Ministry. 

§ 246. Divine theory of kingly origin and 
kingly right could have found soil in Hindu India if there 
had been no live interest and constitutional jealousy in the 
people to check such pernicious claims and notions. The 


1 Ibii., 28. 




2 30-31. 

Jira;: >jfbRiT h 

S On $atya,~S<tndh& n.6 refe-vring to ‘Oiiili' cf. Ar^-hei p. 312. Here iz refers to 

the 'Oath', i, the oath of coronation. 
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Hindu theory of kingship was not permitted to degenerate 
into a divine imposture and profane autocracy. Jugglery 
in the divine name of the Creator was not possible for the 
Hindu King as the race never allowed the 
craft of the Priest to be united in the office of 
the Rule r. The reason why the sceptre of Hindu 
sovereign never became the wand of magician, was that the 
matter of constitutional powers of the king, in fact, 
lay beyond the province of the ritualist and the priest. 
It lay in the hands of those ‘through whose strength’ the 
king had become ‘mighty’ or vested with the poM^er. It 
lay in their S a m i t i in the early period. In later times 
it lay in the equally important machinery — the P a u r a-a n d- 
Janapada. 
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The Janapada or the Realm Assembly 
and 

The P a u r a or the Assembly of the Capital City : 

(600 B. C. to 600 A. C.) 

§ 2i7. Just about the time of the rise of large 
monarchies we find dereioped a popular ■ institution of great 
constitutional importance. The period succeed- 
Xut.-sam.r Yedic, froui the Maha-Bharata War 

T e r r 1 1 o r 1 a i ^ 

M o n a r c h i 0 f down to the eud of the Brihadrathas (700 B. 0.) ^ 
— is characterised by states which were co-exten- 
sive with their respective nations and lands inhabited by 
them. We may -;!> 2 >-i‘iod, the epoch of 

National States aud X a t i o n a 1 Monar- 
chic s. The Bharat a s,- and P a n c h a 1 a s,® for 
instance, had their own national kings ; and so had the 
V i d e h a s ; the nation called Aikshva.kas'^ 
(Aita. Br. to Patafijali) had their own king. Earlier 
than 600 B. C. we find a tendency in Indian 
states to develop what we may call non - national, 
territorial IStlonarchies. The national basis 
begins to give way to a propensity for encroachment by one 
national unit upon others, and of amalgamation. Large 
states arise Avhich are no more national but merely 
territorial units. We find for instance the old Ailcslimka- 


1 Jajaswal, /, S. O. R. S., Tol. IV. pp. ; 362. 

2 CJ. Taittirtya SaAhifa of Ttyurwda, StlW, 1-®- 

3 J‘X^hftdZiravy(tkiZ t'jparhfMad^ TJ. 2. 

4t AHa. Bv„ VII. 13. 16 ; Parafijali on Pftpini IV. 2. 101. 
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jmiapada transforming itself into K d s i - K o s a I a, ^ 
and the 31 a g a d h a - s t a t e comprised of the territories 
of 3Iagadha and Auga.- The process develops very rapidly 
between 550 B. C. and 300 B. C. The ground for this had 
already been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, though a 
born republican, was ambitious to found a one-state empire 
of his religion.® The Aitareya Brahmana had preached for an 
empire extending up to the sea. The Jatakas are • full of 
the ideal of an All-India Empire (S a k a 1 a - J a m b u d I p e- 
e k a - r a j j a m. 

§ 21S. In the period of large monarchies or empires, 
c 0 u n t r y became more important than the nation 
{vises or j a n a). In fact, the term j a n a p a cl h, w'hich 
literally and originally meant ‘the seat of the 
nation’ and which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old significance, and came 
to mean what we call to-day c o u n t r y® without, reference 
to the racial elements inhabiting it. In the period of large 
monarchies we never hear of the Sami t i. This, of course, 
is natural. The basis of the Samiti was the national unit, 
and the national unit no\v ceased to be a factor in matters 
constitutional. 


1 Jaina Sutra, ^AeMraiigcC. see above. PT. I. p. 54. 

BiMMst India, pp. 24-25 ; Janavasahha Sutta quoted by Oldeaberg, Buddha (Eng, 
trans.) p. 407. f. n. See Goimtlia Brahmana, II. 9. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 24 ; Gopatlia Brahmana, II. 9. 

3 Probably not so much rtligion as philoso^phy. The difference between the two, as 
Megasthenes describes,, was very slight, Asoka certainly made it a religion and a world-religion. 

4 See beloWj Ch. XSXYIII on Hindu Imperial Systems. 

5 See Artlia-S astra, p. 45. and footnote at p. 4G; | 

6 The Jatakas do not know anything about the Samiti. There were numerous occasions 
to mention it if the Samiti did actually exist. The Dharma Sutras also do not give any 
direction, writing on the duties of king, as to his relation with the Samiti, Nor does the 
M a h 5-B h a r a t a recollect it. 
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§ 21-9. We, however, hear of another institution which 
probably was an incarnation of the old Samiti under 
ehano-ed circumstances. 

iv. A > e (»i A.tc r* 

1 5 n a {> a .1 a The divisiou of a kingdom in the period 

.\.<sev.xhiv ^QQ 2 and 600 A. C. is made into 

‘the capital’ and ‘the c o u n t r y’.‘ The former 
is designated P u r a- or X a g a r a“ ( the City ) and 
oceasionaiiy D u r g a‘ ( the Fort ), and the latter is called 
J a ,1 a p o d a, with synonyms in Rash t r a and 1) e s a. 
The expression J a » a p a d a, a derivative from janapada, 
we find occurring in the Pali Canon, the Eamayana, the 
Maha-Bharata and other books, and in inscriptions. In our 
day, it has lieen taken to mean an inhabitant of Janapada, 
Its use as a technical term has been missed. This is due to 
the fact that the term is generally found in the plural 
e. g. janapadah ( ) which has been translated as ‘the 

people of the Jampadad Modern writers have further made 
the mistake of regarding Jonapada as a province which is 
against all ancient authority. It really means the whole 
.area of a kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally.* The 
I technical signiftcauc-'i of the ./ a n a p a d a as a c o 1 1 e c- 
t i V e institution has now l)een established by K h a r a v e 1 a’s 
inscription of c. 165 B. C. “ Mediaeval commentators 
not knowing that there was a collective institution Jmapada, 
‘corrected’ the singular form into the plural Janapadah. A 


1 The Jatakfis txnd Pali Canon have ci h j) a il a and Ti i g a iti a, N i g a m a aft 
will be seen, is- constitntionallY identical with -V agar a.. The Artha Sastra has tfauapada and 
Durga ; the I^nitXyana. Xagam (also Bimja.) and Janajmdaf^ 

) H- 79. 12. 

2 ft tramitrodaya, p. il. 

3 Cf. Arthu-SWitm, p. 46 f . n. I 

4 Cf . the modem gark to denote the seat of the ruler ; also Grerman scMess, 

5' Artha-Sagtm, pp.. 45-6, n* 

6 Jayaswal, J, B, 0^ B. S,, (1917) III, p, 438. 
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very good example of this is verse 54 ( ch. XIV ) of the 
Ayodhya-kanda of the Eamayana.^ King Das'aratha is sought 
to be intimated : “The P a u r a, the J a n a p a d a, and 
“the K a i g a ni a are present respectfully waiting for Eaina’s 
“consecration ( as Cron-n-Prince )”. The verb upaUslithati ( '■is 
tcaiting^ ) is in the singular and this requires the subjects in 
each ease joined on by dm ( ‘and’, ‘as well as’ ) to be in the 
singular. But in the text only the Naigama ( corporate 
association, of guild-merchants of the capital ) is kept in 
the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative and plural instrumental. = The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification ( ‘the 
Janapadas icitJi the Xaigama’). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Janapadak^Jia, is still found in some MSS. 
But it is rejected by modern editors as incorrect, s 

§250. The plural janapadcdi may equally denote Hhe 
metnbers of the janapada-instiUitiod ^■^ d.% Hlie people of 

janapadad The plural form does not exclude the institutional 
significance. That there was such a body can be established 
if we find the term used in the singular, not in the sense of 
one man but in the collective sense, or if we find the plural 
jmmpadah in a collective sense. We have instajices of both 
these uses. Moreover, we have evidence of the fact that 
janapadas, as bodies corporate had their own laws and those 
laws were recognised by the Dharma-Sastras. 

1 mm 

ii ii- h. 54. 

Govindaraja in his comment on the variant says : 

Four MSJl give the reading 

in the Kunibakonam ELlition. 

2 variant reading in MSB. 
consulted in Kumhakonam edition. 

S See the critical edition of the Kamayana by Messrs. Kti.dmacharya & Vyasacharya. 
I, p, 68 (MS. <* 2 ” ). which is really a valuable edition. 
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There is the unquestionable evidence afforded by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, which says that the 
king granted privileges to the J a n a p o d a (in the singular, 
Janapadam.). The evidence of the lianiayana referred to above 
is equally important. The Jonupada was waiting for the 
consecration of the King-Assistant. They, the Janapadas, 
according to the Itamayapa, had already come to a unanimous 
decision in a joint conference with the P a u r a s and 'others 
on the question of this pfoposed consecration. The resolution 
was : ‘we desire this consecration’. ' 

In the Manava-Dharma-sastra, ® the 
laws of caste (Jci tiJ, of J d n a p a d a, and guild 
f' s 3‘ e n i J are recognized. It is undoubted that the other 


1 llamJya^a. Ayoiliiva Kanda. ch. II.. vs. 20-22. 

f5i: u 


Ttfigti Wf II 

iSoe aNo Dalimtha's speech in reply : 

2 M.-UW, VIII. 41, 

\J S Sreni literally mean^ -r o w s’. Evidently tlie members sat in rows, and this 
featnre gave the name to the corporate tody. Probably S' r e n i originally was a general 
term to isigaify all those bodies which transacted tleir business in their ‘session’ or by 
assembly system . The JlahS-Bharata in older passages gives ^rmibaddhah rdjanah or *nilcrs 
orgaaisei-l in rows’. e,g., SahJia-Pamin XA”. 4. (Kumbakonmn Ed,). 

gfgarr i 

These may refer to republican rulers or -n a military orgtiniziuion. the A?'tha~ddstra 
laiving Hi'nji a? amiiitaiT division. In lawijook-. general literal arc. aud in.-ciiptions. has 
acquired die leclinical meaning oi giiilii. 
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twfi iiistithtioa^ ',»[■ :his w'AVf- c o c n o r n t in «! t I- 

r li i i () 11 T li ( ' o (1 H M f V ;1; j ix V H L k .v h meritioii 5 

1 a h a ]) a d a a’ a ii a >. s - - ;i i s ^^^d j a t i > ( i-astes ) 

as units \‘rnn -'aisw ■ u:s; «*• 'ra j^elled to follow their owif 

laws 3Lu.dlik \wiIe 'na- iiisi^bt nt‘ the lawyer 

iea\'es tile /"0//7;.-."/.7/ -iLiraijslaned and treats it as a 

teehiiieai terra like iia‘ aii'l r e }? /. The«?e two S7n/st^ 

passau*es siiiiiiariy nuratioTi aur Eher institution a I a. We 
h < 1 \'e a 1 i 'ea d y se e n t i i a t 1 1 : e r? ’ w'a s a K f( 1 d form o f 
(jo^'ernmeuL. do tind; ti)** ideniity of Iv u 1 a, let us take 
parallel pass^m-es on ik-^ point from the A. r t h a-S a s t r a. 
In the eliapttu' deaJini;' w itii s a in a y a ' or resolutions of 
corporate institiitioiis ■ p. IJA i Ivaiitilya mentions the sanufm 
of D.e s a - s a in ii a. d i i - s a m h a, and K u 1 a - 
s a ni ir b a : i. e., of tiio (‘uUiLn'y-corpoj’ate-association, of 
caste-corporate-a'^soention and the corporate association of a 
Kula. The K ii j ;} » v, ^jj .. p .j lia^'e seen is a 

technical term oi Hindu polities, ft means a constitution 
nhere Kula or family rules, j. o., iin aristocratic or oligarchic 
statm Again at pagf‘ M)7 D e sAi - s a m g h a, If r a m a - 
s a 111 g h a ajid d a i i - s a. in g h a are meiitioiiecl. The 


1 ynjiiarallij,! \, .‘-hn .tTS*l Nhl, 

fsrrf^ SI w F -sn i i q^T^fq tt \\a 
lim%l''ftfriTl5T5{Ts==5? g: ^IPlfeqT H 

r.riJ.;i.iun .('inivl 'ii yh-tiijuhv.i<!.,:,!. j., .[L-:.. belun. 
o § 87 ab*v»‘. 


I 
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31 cl n a V a - cl li a r m a - s a. s t r deals with the ‘b r e a k- 
e r s of so. m a y a s’ (resolutions or laws of corporate 
assemblies ) and mentions the G /■ a m a - s n m g li a and 
the D e s o -s (/ rn g h o which are paraphrased again as 
G i' Cl in a - s o ,n u h o, J Ti t i - $ a rn u It a, etc. D e s a, or 
the association is also found in Brihaspati = -where 

the laws of guild - merchant and the laws 
of D e s' a are referred to together. In another verse ® the 
resolutions of the ‘t o w n’ and of the ‘c o u n t r y’ ( Desa ), 
‘not being opposed to the laws of the king’ are provided for. 
3Ianu ( YIII. II ), instead of J d t i - s a m g h a gives 
Jati only, and instead of D e s a - s a m g h a, mentions 
Jan a p a d a. In YIII. 16, in the place of Janapada, 
Desa is substituted. By Desa in such passages the 


1 Maim VTIL 218-221. 

V ^ .rN 



-* -- . 




iw II 

—QuoiC'i ill Viramitrarldya 120. 

3 iTTwr i 


— Briaafipnti quoiea in Timmitrodaya. p. 1.S9. i^ec also Yaifuivaikx’a: 

gfsft «w?l ^trafsai ??; it ■ 
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association Deki scmglia or the Jancqxtda is obviously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the D e s' a - 
adhyaksha is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a 
J a n a p a d a document, the adhyaksha of Des'a is the 
President of the Desa assembly or the J a n a p a d a. ’ 
The above data prove that the Janapada of Manu and 
Yajnavlkya and the D e s a-s a m g h a of Manu and Kautilya 
are identical. The corporate association Janapada or 
D e s a - S a ni g h a as the name signifies, was a body for the 
whole country (except, as we shall presently see, the capital). 

§ 251. The Janapada yet has another synonym 
in R a s h t r a, which is found in later works. In the 
Da^kumara-charita (Oh. 3), the president of the 
Janapada is called Janapada-mahattara® (Lord 
High President). Purther on, the same person is called the 
E. a s h t r a-m u k h y a or the Leader of the Realm 
(Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitramisra’s unpublished com- 
mentary on Yajnavalkya ^ I find, in connection with the 


1 Apararka (Y., II. 92) quotes the verses of YySsa on the subject dealing with 
documentary evidence : — 

I 

^!«i^Mif^*u ^ fgjj; ii 


Tyiisa secs clanger of successful denial in the case of a document written even in the 
hand-writing of the executant, for a cunning man may write several hands. A Janapada 
document tlieicfore, ’done , i.e., registered by the Desa-president or others (i,e., his officers as 
in the case of government registration by the officer of the king, Vishim, VII. 3, 

was a good proof (see § 269). 

3. Cf. Jlmiayana, Bk. II. canto 83, v. 15. I The Rama coimnentaay 

has ^ '=*^+*1*11 ; Govimlaraja, I [Hliosha according to 

Patahjali and Katyayana was a small township with corporate arms and seal. Ft. I, p, 

3 T%TmnUrodaya om YdjTiamlhya kindly lent to me by Mr. Crovindadasa of Benares. 
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sjibiect oi’ reii'.-’i: ''.vhieh C' -Vili! ■. t tT-ti ov suits which 

fould liut hi; fiiT'.'i VLi;::-'' i: ‘I. ii ;* 'i-'i \ ;l ;i h U r Jl), 

That a >.uit(.'i- wiin w;--- hi.'iii. v .-i !■ v -i, i. e.> the City 

As>eml)ly of rhf C-i|ii;'!i -•-‘i- . av i-i the it il s h t r a 

Avas not to be aTaateh Tia aiuhoi'ity cuntecl is that of 

BHliaspati. -V •^iiuiiar in rbe b’ i' r a ut i t r o d a y a 

(b’yti’’’'ihclra iat paye I L who7-- i;‘>; oi; V a u i- a, the I'eacling 
P u r a, ea[)iu!l. Tlie t-.\pr; 's!;.;!-' [^irra and Iblshti'a are 
explained by Mitra-bOs;:t a^ V a li r a-.T a n a p a d a. 
Pi £1 s h t r a here tliUN stanu-^ for the danapada-body as it 
does in the Dasakumara-charita. 

§ 252. Before dealiiig with the functions of the 

Jilnapada it would be eniiveuient to notice the corporate 
association of tiie Capital. The Capital 
Assernbl.v is e. twin sistei- of the Janapada 
in co]i.stitutioiial ]natter>. The two are almost alway-s 
mentioned together, .and soiueiinies nne stands for both. 

P a u r a doO" ntit relate to all the towns in the 

kingdom as it has |■)eei! transbitecl i)y both Indian.s 

and Europeans, Karlier llindn \i riteis understood by the 
technical P u r a. and X a a- ;t v a. 'the Capital.’ Paura 
as a corporate ixtdy is iuentioned in the singular like 

Jiinaiiada in the inscription (d’ Jv h ft r a v e 1 ;t iC. 105 B. C.)i 
who granted privileges to the P -i n r a. In the Corporate 
■sense it is clearly mentioned aaai;! in the I) i v y a v a d a n a 
where Kunala is supposed to have entered the P a u r a 
(used ill singular, that is, the Paura assemlily). Tishya- 
vakshita addressed her forced, letter ;iecording to the 
Divyavadruia to the Paiiras, i.o.. an organised body.- The 


! .I.IJ.O.IJ.S^ ii! 

'2 /v r ! ^ t 'V I ffti <fi . j I i 1 
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uiithnv of i V H ill i r !■ () d ;i y a definitely states that 

ihc Pa 1.1 i' a. wliiels oeciu's aloisn- wiili corporate Dollies iu 
the law-biioks, uas y ii e b o d y o t' the citizens e f 
the c a p i t a 1.‘‘ 

P u r a uieaut the ('a pit’ll :tb3i . S a m u li a 
is a well-known constitutional teL-in in Hindu Law. 
Ktityayana. for instance, deilin-s p Ft n’ a. which according 
to the accepted iiiterpret’Uioii means ;i ‘g u i 1 d , as 
the vs a ni 0. h a of in e r e. h a ii t s and others. 
Brihaspaii. the lawyer, describes liodies already known to 
us to have lieen asseinlily -ruled organisations,''’ e. ga, 
p u g' a , g a n a, s a ra g h a, as s a ni u h a s t hjt 
V a r g a s (§258) or ‘b o d i e s incorporated'.' 
Sfitra-misra quotes a text liased upon Bhrigu which calls 
g r a ni a, p a u r a, g a n a, and s r e n i, ‘v a r g i n s’ i.e, 
what Brihaspati has as ‘sainuhastha vargas’’ [grama here 
is not the village Init the Village-Association as Chaiiclesvara 
the lawyer of MithihT clehnes ; G r a m o g r a m a - v a s i - 
s a in u h a h, p. 179]. Chamlesvara explains s a in u h a- 
s t h ii 1.1 by ‘in i 1 i t iX h', •coinliined.'" Katyayana speaks 
of separate laws of the s a, in u h a s.' S a iii n h a which 
ordinarily uieaiis a collection has, thus, a technical, constitu- 
tional sense — an organized h o d y."- 

' I I p. 11 . 

2 '^ 5 T: I ''i.isi’.iy eiwu..X-;vara. Mnuh n.. p. 6M' 

?t TLar'is. tliv •sam'Uhti cf i in’ .liii'Kf' nv Jhpclillri-* - 

ir ii niJ. 

yjl. (^VvivaU-TGl), ]>. 11 , 

(, VJ; r -,:;. , )• 

7 TO 3 «n liRWiR '0^5 k 

8 t.'T. nniuiiOMl on ai’.oUis'V corp'^*''*''- ‘“'’'h C •SVti'l/.'ff. 

■?is-ofMua‘ i iwi It tif i .]/, |i. 11 . 

YiXjuav.ilkva jd'oviilt*'* for iliosg \v1k» afi goiiirary to the deciiyioii of the 

'sa!>iaha JlhL )■». 179 . 

ivHiTayMua nr<tv 1 -lt^s for a di'^inue between Siunilha iwl it 8 leader. Vlh* 184 . 
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.Vniara and Katya, lexicographers, in giving the 
ineaiiings of P r a k r i t i say that the term means amongst 
others, the P a ii r a s, i. e., ’the Associations 
( ^ r e n a y a h ) of the P a u r a s’. ‘ 

In the Ramayami, the P a u r a-J a n a p a d a body is 
i appealed to liy Bharata when Rama refuses to go back to 


H i g h n e s s”. 


: Ayodhya : — 

•‘W hat do you o r d e r h i s 
The body approves of the argument of Rama, and in reply 
Bharata speaks, addressing them : — 

‘Hear, please, you my a s s e m b 1 i e s’.® 

The assembly character thus was prominent. 

1 / §253, The P a n r a was a communal association in 
which was vested the municipal administration of the Capital.* 
Apart from its municipal work it exercised 
great constitutional powers. Let us first take 
the Municipal administration 

of the Paura- 


Hvinipipal 
admini.'-rrariori 
of the Paura 


1 IF^cIT: ! ^dtya. quoted by KsMrasTgmia on 

AniiUu, n. S. IS . JJfOT: qWflTT sfjIFfisfq Trivandrum Sanskrit 

Series no. 51 , p. 6<». 

3 :^ ferra" « k.. a k., hi. 19 . 

^ Sj g g ^f^ gpqr i Ibid., 21. 

* JTOnini SaUntala. Act II. 

I p. 11. The tom for oKlinary town oi township is IILH e.g. 

Sf \Ibid. The Artha Sdstraufo, the word and for 

rhe eapitalj and ordinary town, Panini and Patanjali use •fTJ^ and ^ for capital, and 

ifpT ordinary town. Cf, PSmrd VIL 3. 14 and Kftsika on that ; also VI. 2. 100 ; Patanjali, 
on the use of for torra, Panini lY. 2. 104. which 

was the ohi capital of the Matlras ceased to 1)0 a ¥|Tn[ nr capital under Pushyamitra. 
It is probably for that reason called a an ordinary town. 
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vit vr&s presided over by a leading citizen generally 
a merchant or a Imnker. The Hindu Hayor was called 
§ r e sJi t hi )i or the Preside n t. According to the 
R a m a y a 31 a, the Paura as well as the Janapada consisted 
of two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies. 
The Inner must have been the executive council which sat 
permanently. We hear often of the P a u r a and the 
N a g a r a - V r i d d h a s, or the E 1 d e r s of the P a u r a. 
On the analogy of other popular institutions of the country 
we can say that the P a u r a - Y r i d d h a s constituted 
aCouncil of Elders which was probably identical 
with the Inner body of the Ramayaiia. An exception is made 
in the Hharma-Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the 
case of a Paura ex-member of the Sudra caste who is entitled 


Sec also Artlia-Bastra. p. 46 f.n. commentator commenting on 

the nagarihah in VatsvaTana's Kama-Sutra (Bk. II. ch. 5) says : 

On Z) « ?• j a as equiYalant of F v r a cf . Xarada—itj^^^jppt rPIT, 

VxramHrodaya, p. 425. sprpj in Asoka’s inscriptions means a provincial capital as well. Mann, 
vii. 29. divides the kingdom into and ; 

=5 3[r5i' =g i 

For ^ and g;jr as capital, see Mann VII. 70 : 

I 3tsi; gm i 

sr; u (ae.) 

“The whole nation in the Kashtra, as well as in the best of capitals praises him, 
“likewise the Panra-Janajiatla bo<iy— both the Inner and the Outer— ]>raise him." It should be 
noticed that the P a u r a-J a n a p a d a is taken as distinct from the people in the 

realm and the c a p i t a I. The two bodies Inner and Outer are mentioned in the Maha- 

BhSrata also. See below ch, on tastlon. For jana, in the collective sense, see its use in 

Asoka^s inscr. Pillar series VII. — the body of the men in the Dharma Service 

(Department) . 
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Jt A'lo i 
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t*v'eo iroPi 
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hiWe'^ 
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■ivst* 
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, . iW' ! 

' a . 0 'a i i a i I a 

given 

h\ 

iu;!i W, 

i" I'e^a I'lleCi. 

The i 


ra!'"'' (I'fj 

'inn;;io vra^ 


] e k ii \ ‘i. N n]' p <) p 11 1 ;t 1' fi o e u in e li t s as opposed to 
r a j rt k I y a or :i-ovor]irtieiii docunieiits. This >hows that 
Taiira was not a ])ody appijiuted l>y the kiu^L . 

The IK a i -political tuiictions ol the Paura which are uieutioued 
in the law iiooks are these : 

A. d in i II i s t r a r ion o E E s t a t e s: 
They were authorised hy the kiii^' to a d in i n i s t e r, along* 
with government oiliicers. property left by a deceased person- 
( Vasi>htha XVl. iO ). 


1 O'ff >ir,{/riff Dh, !/'!)(>! STltVt! ,'^Scisrr<fj V'l. 9-iI. 

A ay.jHiin lO uo uay hfniour to a SJnlru iia- to g^i 

ar \Oii-Ai a w'.u, .ui pf iOir'i cai.io rl.ongh ho b- eigiiry. Funi^a-. 

Sai/u 15 luy^ a’l ox-.*..]*, oa wi’.ii rogurl o: i.p-x’o i-0Tw:eii jnura'-. Kveu if ihc 

AiftAvLaio*' in ago* wcro '''t ^on ira- ‘n ?ro.i; xiol. orlior a-> ii: bom ou th*^ 

Mme lay (M-ir>). 

75?: II I| ^ 

wrsrarr^: jjt ii \\ u 

JfTJ? 7:^5 II II 
^ ¥171^;# 77 :^: 3?TcJ: II f« 11 

|! f\< || 

U . .y- ;, , ■ - l-\ N \ , 

7^^ HPR gmi: t 

^ ‘ ‘ V il . , < . : i -i-; n.-'-ig'.iL Miii.iy .iilo 'j <■ '-F ;? y a ; ■] -i. 

‘I ! ff.V'AVr' JtJiil/'.U ' 

J?fh?[?3qT% TWIOTTR Vtqfjf?? littll 

araTswsrar rm *Tf ^isqiFiu ii:^«u 

afT^T^STT qiJF|^ ’?q53?n?g| ■ K i . i s. ;;;- 

^ '' '■ ■' '* ‘ i’ • ■-*! piuii'” \ I ■ ’ii t ' .'il" '. I" ' f ij :H-i- 

Xl.'.’.v »ri. ),._.„r,i r I > }., 
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Tin: JAXAPADA AXB TRE PAFRA 


fhj Works v.hich eo]'iti'i])uted to the material 
■s t r e 11 g t h of the citizens ( called P a u s h t i k a ' 
tvorks ) trere done by them, and likewise, 

fej Works which ensured the peace of the city 
( s a n t i k a ), ^ i. e.. policing the town. The.se two cia.sses 
of work are qualified as being either ‘ordinary’, ‘extra-ordinai'y’, 
or ‘discretionary’. 

fdj Judicial w o r k, = which must have 
been limited to the matter of municipal administration. 
Criminal authority proper, i. e., in cases of the S a h a s a ^ 
(Violence) cla.ss, is expressly excepted from the jurisdiction 
of the P a u r a C o u r t. According to an authority 
quoted by Mitra Wisra, probably Bhrigu, as Avell as others, 
the Paura Court was an institution recognised by the king. 

fej Charge of sacred and public 
places. The Paura, like any township, looked after 
t e m pies and other .sacred places of the Capital. They did 
repairs to those liuildings. The buildings named are s a b h 5, 
]) r a p <1 (place for distriliution of water), t a t a k a (public 
baths), a, r a m a (rest-houses), and d e v a g r i h a (tenijiles).* 


^ ?? gt«iT ii 

'-UriiiiwtJiin in iht* Vlramltroi^ahu p, 424. 

Srt- !.a,t uo.e, cP4T ! 

A!,-u Jjy;u(^55ssr #1^: I 


— T mm it rod ay a. p. 11. 
' — Brihfiypati in ihe Thuimitnalaya. p, 4u. 


4 ^515 



— Bj’ibuspali in the Viramitrodaya, p. 425. 
Arama meant both a mefit -house’ anti a ’park-gnnlon.' 

d 
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H I y D r POLITY 
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i2oO.’i/I iii’ojsose to identify the descrij>tion of the 

nmnicijjal government noticed by e g a s t h e ii e s at 

P a, t a 1 i p u t r a, tvith the Paura organisation 

riinii'.nr.iou oi of Hindu India. Strabo ^ after giving the 
r fi t a 1 i p :i : r a ^ . o o 

description of Pataliputra describes its 
administration. The most important point to mark in that is 
the jDhrase ‘the C i t y 3E a g i s t r a t e s’ which in 
the month of a Greek will signify j)opular ofidcers and not 
officers ai^i^ointed by the king. I’he royal officer. Governor 
of the City, tlic ‘X%araka’, as described in the Artha-Sastra 
was distinct. These ‘city magistrates’ had sis boards of 
five members eacli who looked after 

(n) industrial matters of the city, 

{h) foreigners in the city on whose deatli they 
administered their properties ( forwarded them to 
tlieir relatives }, ' 

(c) regi.stration of b i r t h s and deaths in the city, 
(rf) trade and commerce and manufactures of the 
city and collection of municipal <luty on the sale of articles. 
“Such are the functions wliich t ]i c s e bodies 

“separately disc li a r g e d. In their collective 

“c a p a c i t y tlicy liave charge both of their special 
“departments and also of matters atfecting the general interests, 
“as the keeping of public buildings in repair.^i, 
“regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and 
‘ t e m p 1 e s.’’ 


f 1 Sti'ahK Bk. XV. 50 (4-10). Compare the •■magistrates of j-olf-goremeii citie.s ” as 
opposed to royal officers in Arrian, XII. 

2 A scholar ■who does not take so much notice of Hindu authorities as he draws on 
analogies and comparisons h.is misunderstood this Panra jurisdiction of the Matirya capital 
as a consnlat depaTtment borrowed f rom Persia ! 

It sliould l?e noticed that tCe PaiittiK tulministered estates in eo-opemi ion with the 

miniMiy, accordiue to Tasi^htha. (XTT. 
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THK .TA^'APADA AA'D THF PArRA 


§257. Tlie ‘city macistrates’ of Strabo are the 
P a n r a - m u 1: b y a s or tbe P a ix r a - t r i cl d h a s. The 
boards of fire and the full board of the thirty disclose 
the same arrangement as the q n o r u m s of t 1 j r e e, f i r e,' 
ten, t w e n t y and njin’arcis in the Parishads of LaTT, the 
Buddhist Samglia, and the a ii c h a k a, d a s a k a and 
r i m s' a k a samghas of Patahjali. b Erihaspati also enjoins 
committees of f i v e in corporate associations." In the Buddhist 
Sanigha certain matters could be discussed by small quorums. 
But matters of greater importance could be diseu.ssed and 
decided by quorums of t u e u t y and upn^ards only.® Iii tbe 
description of t!:e Paura of Pataliputra r e see that the council 
decides matters of general interest by the bigger quornm. This 
collective council of the ‘city magistrates’ corresponds to vliat 
the Ramayana calls the Inner Body of the Paura. The Outer, 
the general body, must hare been composed of a fairly 
large number, ■?rben the Inner alone bad thirty members. 

§258. Grama or Township is called a vargin as 
seen above. Varga means an assembly or quorum. In that sense 
PSiiini also uses it (V. 1. 60,; f See Kasika ou it ; 

]. Other corporate associa- 
tions are called Fargim ( those who worked by the Varga or 
assembly system ). In a law test ( Bbrigu ) quoted by Mitra 
Misra ( Viramitrodaya p. 11 ) V a u r a and g r a m a as 
well as gana are called mrgins [Of. Katyayana quoted by 
Jsllafcintlia : 


I Patiiniaii on Pan ini V, 1. 58 and 59, 


— Vhainicyodaifa p. 427. 

8 Ma}turayya,lX.i.l. qgsg g'Ejn :g^rilft 

See also 

IX. S. 5, efc. 
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?f fcrgjiT^ ^fui»aii5n??i«£rrq^ i 

The rargas of Yasudeva and Akrura are mentioned in the 
ilahabhashya, lY. 2. 2. Yarga in the corporate sense is 
employed by Gautama in his Dharma Sastra, Chapter XI, 
Sutras 20—21 ; 

swr^l 

«4^-wta^-«T5qT55-^^ft^-4RT?t3: s# ^ II 

“The laws of the cultivators, merchants, cattle-breeders, 
“bankers and artizans should be authority in their own 
“corporations/’ It should be noted that cultivators had their 
own unions in the days of Gautama. 

§ 259. The P a u r a, according to the Artha-Sastra 
(p. 89), had gold coins minted at the royal mint. This 
might have been a constitutional function as 
exercising check on the royal minting of im- 
with p a u i- » proper coins or it might have been a purely 
economic function. Very likely it was the latter. ‘ 
The Pura or capital had the Association of the City Merchants 
which was called the N a i g a m a.? This name was exclu- 
sively employed to the Guild of the City 
Merchant s. It is wrong to take it, as it has been done 
up to this time, as a genera! term for Guild Merchants. 


1. recent tleciiuo ruo cu-'iDm oi' geuiujr eoiiiji rninioii. by mevchnius Wiis earrciit 

ill ibis conutTy, 

2. -^itra Misra. Vlrawitrodayn. p. 120 : also 

Pf'^^s7ia-^ljahn'f7m‘Sut/’a-VyuJ£^njri‘iia quoted by F^hania Shasiry. Art?ij 
Sojitra y 46 r. ii The lawgiver.^' pai a^igama in the list of corporate bodies, e. g,, 

«nflRS-W*W-W ftr-’ipi-WRi Jrapfiri. in ^T... j., ISO 

Yalfisvnlkya rnAii.^ p. 17‘J. 

t hei«' Uioans ihf' Bivldhisi and JaiiiJi redigiou-^ assoc-itition^. their giinav an.L 

Siiiigltti'i. 
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THE JaNaPaDA A^D the PArEA 


The general term is S r e n i as well as P u g a, the differ- 
ence between the two being not revj clear.® Now it appears 
that originally the Naigama of the capital was the mother 
of the Paura Association. The Paura grew oat or around ' 
the Naigama (§ 261). In the Jatakas and Pali Canon 
Naigama (Negama) stands for Paura. “ Modern 
translators have translated it by ‘town’. It really refers to 
‘the t o w n* or Capital. Hindu commentators on law books 
equate Naigama with Paura.® In the Pali books 
Naigama comes with J^napada as in Sanskrit 
books Paura comes with J a n a p a d a. The connection 
between the City guild of merchants and the City Corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be regarded as identical. 
This is the reason why the mercantile interest is predominant 
in the Paura.* The Ramayana mentions the Naigama 
always with the Paura and treats them as connected though 
distinct.^ The Naigama had its assembly hall and office — 
s a b h a, where it held its meetings as the Paura- Janapadas 
held theirs in their sabhas and on their squares.® We find a 
donor, a nobleman, recording at the N i g a m a-S a b h a his 
investments with certain guilds, srepis, of the town 
Govardhana, the interest to go to certain charities in 
perpetuity. M. Senart translates the passage in question 
thus — “all this has been proclaimed ( and ) registered at 

1 UnsMUei anizans were combined as Vratas, See Paianjali on Pan ini Y, 2. 21. 

2 JMaha, Yoi. 1 p. 149. j Kutadanta Sutta, Dighanikaya. para. 12, 

^ • • 

S Chandesvara, VM, pp. 177,180, : 1 

4 Cf. Sreshthm who is always a rich merchant, See below on the composition of tiie Paura. 

if . Hamaymm, Y, K., 127, 16. 

SKITS ti 

— Maha-Bfuirata quoted by Mitm MT$ra in KVT?,. p. 4o. 
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‘"the toTi'irs hall, at the record olnce, according to custom”.^ 
Xaigarna tluis connected vith, and probably over, the 
Sreni-^ or guilds of tlie City. 

'i 260. The Paura Ijeing so pronouncedly mercantile,, 
their getting coins minted at the royal mint ive can take as an 
economic measure. The ‘2s e g a rn a c o i n s’ which are 
„ interpreted as coins struck by guilds, are, I 
tiiink, to be interpreted as coins struck at the 
c.apital by the state for the association of th.e City Merchants 
or the Paura." And the coins bearing the name of chief 
t 0 w a s, e. g, Ujeniya,‘’ can be thus explained as being 
Paura coin s.^ 

§261. The literal significance of N i g a m a, from 

which N a i g a m a is derived, is in accordance with 

Panini, IIT. 3. 119, ‘the place (or h o u s e) w h e r e- 

i n 1 0 people resort.’ It would have been the 

meeting-place or the bourse in the Capital where 
merchants and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body 
of the people associated with the X i g a m a, the bourse or 
the guildhall, were called X a i g a m a. 


1 Xfisik cave in^cripiion, Z*. 7,, VIII, m'. Tex- : — 

I” Ca,tyin- 1 sns KcordeU in books. See AS., II. 25, p. 62 
raav mean -as was rc'vr‘it*<l' ; according to law hcoks would mean 

Titicv’.ol.' Tiie t:’an.'?aotiou was 'aTte.?tetV at the Xieama Sabha, i.e., by registration. Hindu 
method oi aitesiiition i.-iclutled b-:iii -w uiie-ssiLig' and ditailng*. 

•) CL Artha-i-Sttiu p. bsj, > 

S Cunningham, .-I, .S. TJ., Vol XLV,. p. US. 

4 TIip Doj'jht com h-ariitg the wer I %Tn7 ( Cunningham. Coins of Aru-k/a India, p. 
pi, lil ^ woiill sisrnify that the nam.^ of rhe f-ap’ial was See also the Eran coin 

(J Toi, XIV. p U6: r.A.L pp,99-I02). 
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C H A P 'i' E R a X X V I I 1 


C o i !» a ^ e ami 
J ii n a p a d a 

This seems 
A ppareatly 


Political Functions 
of 

The Janapada and thePaura 
§ 2G2. Tlie Janapada appears to hare been concerned 
with matters mainly constitutional and political. All the 
references to their work are to svich business, 
with one or two exceptions, e. g., that they got 
gold coins minted by the royal mint-inasterP 
to have been a business of economic nature, 
they had to judge as to the number of coins 
necessary in the country for the purposes of exchnnge, and 
probably they exercised some sort of supervision as to weight 
and purity of the coins, as debasement of coinage by 
gorernment is found recorded once or tv, dee as a matter of 
public complaint. 

v*‘§ 263. In all constitutional matters we find the 
Paura always appearing with Janapada. The Paura bad 
IbiH a double character, as a local self-administration of the 
capital and a constitutional assembly. The 
latter function they sometimes discharged, as 
we shall see, by themselves, especially in 
provincial capitals. Matters of importance were 
discussed and decided in a joint parliament of the 
two bodies, the Janapada and the Paura, Their unity then is so 
complete that the two bodies are regarded as one and referred 
to as one in the singular. The unity was effected owing to 
the fact that Janapada had its meeting place and office at 
the capital itself. ^ 


rionstirii- 
f i 0 n ii i 
b 11 s i ti e s a 
wliicb riie Paura- 
Jantpada were 
fr>appo.sed to do 


1 Artha^iSa^tra, II. 14 : 32. 

2 See reference in the Mrichchhahatjka discussed below § 280, and other 
references indicating their location at capital. 
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■S 2GI- Let Its take examples of the busiitess they 
used to transact. Tiie Pauras and tlie JiXnapadas meet together 
along '.vitli Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to 
resolve tip^n the appointment of a Yiivaraja or king-assistant.’ 
They after their deliberations ask the king to consecrate the 
jtrince wliom, they say^ ‘"v: e w a n t/’- 


i in ■■ A'7ii';.i, TI. 19-52, 

stTirarr 5TS[f!?!rT» ttf i 

g: ^TFrarnei^si: ii 
fRsit gir^st • 

JffTafTi JIf I 

■2 n;.i ea-ji, 

^ ?iM:i’^crrTrfst igf i 

g'T 5 ?[t: k \ 


f73tfwfrsftt ftmfesT fwqg i 

I 


grt gsifu ?igtjj grarg gt i 
ucgi srfttRraff at grfgfeq- ii 


:3?mg =3 fqgg ! 

g^itwgfiTg^TgrTnTg^n^: i 
3v!»: ?p;2 I 

gtfcrg qTT^tggTT ^g; ii (K-mb.) 


t 


For J !i,u ill irK* 0 sen^e of 

Vll ). 


oo.ty. coii-p.ro A^okas 

( Pillar series 


The age of the present 'RiiniJ.yaija shcnUl he .---tediocl in Jacobi's critical paper on 
TLumjiyana f V2f. ), It scc-ins that tJie oriprinal edition was composed about 
TiOO B.C.. and iho revision took yiace circa 200 B.C. [yJ^OJ^S. IV. 2e4). 
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THE JAXAPADA AND TiJE PAl'RA 


The king is somewhat surprised and asks : “As you desire 
“the Kag'hava prince to become protector, a doubt has arisen 
Tiiey re.ooivfi on ‘‘ill mind w'liich please remove. O you 


N’ o m 1 ri a t i o 11 
of the Crow n- 
Prince 


‘rulers (Raja n a h, ‘kings’), although I am 


“ruling tliis country in accordance with law, 
“yet how is it, you ganrtleraen want to see ray son appointed as 
“king-assistant, with high powers-” The spokesmen with 
the members of the P a u r a - J a u a p a d a give their 
reasons. They say that Rama was the best of the Ikshvakus 
on merit ; that he was born before Bharata ; that he was 
brave ; tluit he always enquired after the welM)eing of the' 
Pauras ; that he took a leading part in the festivities ; that 
he knew the principles of government, etc. ; that the country 
desired him as its lord ; and in fine, that not only tlie 
people of the kingdom and tlie capital, but also the Paura- 
Jannpada, both- their Inner and Outer bodies, admire the 
Prince. The king is satisfied with the proposal that they 
desired to have his eldest spa in the office of the Yuvavaja. 
When tlie king promises that the desire would be carried out, 
his reply is acclaimed,' And then he makes a speech by 
which he gives directions to carry out the resolution. This 
being- done, “t he Pauras w ho had a d v i s e d 


1 


Canto III, verses ‘.2-0. 


fjpi jg’ 



ii 
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“t he king, d e p ea r t e d being greatly satisfied.^’* 
Here it is evident that the expression ‘P a u r a s’ stands 
for both the P a u r a s and the J a n a p a d a s. 

§265. 'I’he Paura-Janapada as one body again 
wait to take part in t li e A b h i s h e k a (consecration) 
ceremony. ■ Although the whole body 

Thev take part in 

A bh i s !i e k a w a s taken to b e p r e s e n t, only tlie 

Represen ta tires. Ciiiefs or ‘P r e s i d e n t s’ of- the sec- 

prevent tions Were in tact present in 

S a c c e s s 1 0 n 3 V p i d d li a s of t he 

whole of P a n c h a 1 a country taking part in the ceremony 
at Kanyakuhja, as Dharraa-Pala’s copper-plate records'. 
It is to the ladies of the Ciiiefs of the Frenis that the king offers 
salutation after tiie coronation ceremony. ’’ 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Aldermen of the 
Paura, Paura-Vriddhas, take part." 

Likewise the Paura- Janapadas could interfere with 
succession and prevent an undesirable prince from coming to 
the throne." 


! 




IhiiK. vpt 49, 

lhi,L. IV. 1, _ ■ 

^ ¥tf I 


Ibid . Canto XIT; verse 

Jbi * . vf. -r* 

gr: ntsr: i 


i A7. IV., p. a+s. 

3 r. If Ji, 114. 

15 lOid., p. 4 I 7 . lu l>cv:t-ja. i-.i,. 3tTrgT^I51?4II*^cT : 1 

7 .V. BA., {/i. •■’h. U9, :>5.2;i 





THE JAXAPADA AXD TUE PAUEA. 


§ 2G6. The revolution enacted in the 
M r i c u c ii h a k a t i k a throws light on another aspect 
„ . . ol‘ the constitutional power of the Paura- 

iJepositioiie 

Janapada. The reigning king is deposed 
Ijecause of bad administration of law, of wliich the president 
of the connnerciai union had been a victim^ The brother 
of the deposed king who ‘established confidence’ among the 
Paiiras' obtained sovereignty. The messenger comes to the 
J a n a p a d a - S a m a A' a y a, ‘corporate association of the 
.janapada’ with the news of the revolution,^ who are 
shortly after addressed as tlie P a u r a s and called upon to 
))unisii Sanistliauaka. According to the M a h a-V a ra s a the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Paura in India could depose and 
Ijanish the king for illegal acts, and they, mindful of the good 
of all, could clioose another in Ins place outside the 
dynasty, by deciding upon it in tlieir meeting.^ Here again, 
the Pauras apparently stand for botli the Pauras and 
.Tanapadas. In the L) a s a-k u rn a. r a • c h a r i t a’ the 
Pauras and tlie .Jaiiapadas ire said to be friendly to the 
brothers of the king, it is therefore feared by the speaker 
that tliev are hound to succeed the king if the latter dies. 


1 Sep 'Trial of ChariiJafM’, translated in C. TV. N.. xvi. p. ii. 

- I 

S Mrichrhhahifjhi. Act X. See also I ^ I 

■whiL'h sliows thac the Pauras were present at the place where Charndatta and 
Vasanrusend were standinpf and where tht^ Janapniin-fiamavatfa was. 

4 Cf. Mahtiramsti. IV. 5-6. 

5 Chapter III, 
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§ 267. There is a sample of discussion in 
the assemblies of thePaura and the 
Janapada given in the Ai’tha-^astra. Spies of the king 
charged to gauge the political views of the 

nrJca’ssVon ia Pauras and the Janapadas about the king, would 
Paura- Janapada (1) the Tlrtha-SabharSala- 

S a m a V a Y a or the Sectional sub-assembly of the Paura in 
chai-Re of the sacred places and public buildings ; (2) the 
P u g a-S a m a V a y a or the sub-assembly in charge of trades 
and manufactures ; and (3) the J a n a-S a m a v a y a or the 
Popular Assembly, that is, what the M r i c h c h h a k a- 
t i k a calls the J a n a p a d a-S a m a v a y a. By approach- 
ing these assemblies, sectional or permanent councils, the 
sjpies ascertained the prevailing feeling of the Paura and the 
Janapada. The spies would broach the subject, for example, 
in these words ; 

“We hear that the king is possessed of all the necessary 
“merits. But we do not see those merits, for the man 
“is troubling the Pauras and the Janapadas (by de- 
“mands for) army and taxes,” ^ 

In the discussion if the members defend and praise 
king, they were reminded of the Hindu theory 
the original contract between the 
King and the People, the very origin and basis of 
Kingship ; 

“Well, (is it not so ? that) the Subjects went to Manu/ 
“son of Vivasvat, when anarchy prevailed and troubled 
**them. They settled his share in taxes-^one-sixth of 
“the crops, [and] one-tenth of merchandise, in cash. That 


the 
o f 


1 Bk. T, Ch. XIII 


?[rsrr 


For ihs iwtcipi’etation of compare ^ 


i Bk. XlTl. Gis. V 176 { p 407 )* 
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THE JAHAPADA AND THE PAURA 


“much is the wage 


of kings for ensuring pros- 

“peritj-”. > 

§ 268. The king according to the M a h a- B h a r a t a 
had to invest only tiiat minister with the jurisdiction 

of m a n t r a or state policy and government 

o^^’c'hVe’f (daiida), that is, the powers of the Premier 

pinra-jinapadf (m a H t r i n), w h 0 h A s legally e a r n- 

edthe confidence of the Paura- 
J a n a p a d a.® Resolutions on state policy having 
been discussed by the cabinet of ministers with tlie 
king, had to be submitted to the Rashtrn, 
that is, t h e J a n a p a d a, for their opinion {lit., to show 

through 't he B a s h t r I y a or the 
President of the Rashtra or 
Janapada.® This was necessary especially because 
grant of estraordinaiy taxes, as we shall presently see, was in 
their hands. 

§ 269. The tenure of ministers depended, to a 
considerable extent, on the good-will and confidence of the 
Paura-Janapada. The minister Chakra-paiita 
who was the provincial governor of Skanda Gupta in 
the Western presidency, records in the public inscription 
that he gained tlie confidence of the people and the Kagaras 


Eesolution ‘ 
on State Policy 


Tmn i i 

snPRfT ^ I Md.{p.23). 


For the interpretation of hhrita cf. its meaning in the Mitakshara { Yijnanesvara ). 
2 Mdha-Bharata (Knmb.), Santi-Parvanf LXXZIII. 45-6, 

iqfengqflfr nwr: u 

S LXXXV, 11-12, 
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uy his rale in a short time and that he ‘coaxed and 
.pleased the P a u r a - v a r g a s’ or the association 
of the PaurtisP Finaliy he prays, *‘ilay the Capital 
prosper and be 1 o y a i to tlse P a u r a 1 ”“ 

§ 270. In empires there were presidency capitals. 
There seems to hare been an independent Paura body in such 
a capital. The Paura alone in such cases are 
presbLci mentioned. There was no separate Janapada 
■ ijody there and it seems that the latter still sat at 

the imperial capital representing the whole country. The Pauras 
were prone to take offence at the Ministry’s behaviour. The 

Pauras alone of T a k s h a s i i a, the capital of the 

North ( U 1 1 a r a p a t h a ) in the time of As'oka, are 

related to have' become ‘h o s t i 1 e’. Prince Kunala was 

sent by his father, King As'oka, to pacify them. The Paura 
coming forward told tiie prince in tlieir address of welcome : 
“W e a r e n 0 t hostile to Your Highness ( the viceroy ) 
“nor are we hostile to King Asoka, but ( we are so to ) the 
“rascally M i ni s t e r s who li a v e come and 
“who are rude to u s ( ‘insult us’ ).-®” 

"We find from A s o k a’ s inscriptions that the enifjeror 


X 


!a?rnT ^ i 


— J tiling n'l-i Inse;iij:.u!j ./f 1-57-S A, G. Fl-jet C, I I. 9 - SO 

Flo ‘I fr-ms aistl is impo.'Siblrt. 

■2 p. 61 MTi^q q 1 

: ; I) L /■ hu ■ '‘■f ? 7 /i(/ . p I 41:7. 


T!ie rending of 
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THE JANAPADA AND THE PAPRA 


made an order that the ^Ministers at Takshasila were to sro out 
ui‘ office every three years, and new ministers to be sent 
instead.’ From other provincial capitals the ministers were 
changed every five years ; but an exception was made in the 
case Ilf the Government at Tcikshas'iia and that 
p-tiin/oTTayia** f't Ujjayini. The same records wdiich mention 
this, namely, the Kaiinga Inscriptions called 
‘Special Edicts’ by epigraphists, say that the King insisted on 
the rule of transfers so that the “city- body” ( n a g a r a-j a n a 
= Paura ) might not be suddenly excited and suddenly put to 
trouble (Nagala-janasa akasma palibodhe 
va akasma palikilese va no siya ti). This 
evidently refers to a sudden excitement of the Pauias as in 
the case of the Takshasila agitation described in the 
Pivyavadana, 

Unfortunately we are not in possession of the details 
of these constitutional ‘insults’ which entitled the Pauras to 
become hostile and justify their disloyalty. In any case, the 
Pauras were such keen politicians that they would distinguish 
disloyalty to the Ministers from loyalty to the Crowm. 


-3 
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i have (iiscnssed the significance of the inscription in /. B. 0, R, Val. V, (1918) 36, 
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§ 2T0A. I'he Paui’a-Jcluapada are repeatedly mentioned 
in eoimesioii with taxation. Taxes were fixed by common 
law. But tile kin<; often had the necessirv and 

Ta sat ion . '' 

occasion to apply tor an extra-ordinary taxation. 
Such taxes assumed the form of ‘pranaya’, ‘out of- 
aifeccion irifts’, or a forced benevolence-tax, and the like.^ It 
is evident that proposals for such taxation were first submitted 
to tlie Paura-Jilaapada. According to the A r t h a - ^ a s t r a 
the king had “to beg of the P a u ra- 
J a n a p a d a” these taxes.- We have already noticed the 
discussion of grievance in the Paura sub-asssemblies and the 
Janapada sub-assembly about the oppression from the king’s 
taxes. A ruler of a subjugated country, according to Kautilya, 
ran the risk of causing w' rath of the P a u r a - 
J a n a p a da, and his consequent fall, by raising 
ill 0 n e y and a r m y to be supplied to his suzerain. ^ 

Disaffection might follow a Regent’s threat to realize 
a war-tax. Kautilya’s agents, says the Artlia-^astra, 
taking service under the Regent, wliile the enemy 
king was out with his army in the field, would secretly tell 
the Paura-Janapadas, as friends, that the Regent had ordered 
tiie government to demand taxes the moment the king 
rerurned. And when tlie P a u r a s held a g e n e r a 1 
m e e t i n g to give their votes on the subject the leaders 
were to be done aw'ay with at night secretly, and the rumour 
circulated by the agents “this is done beeiuse they were 


1 Jayaswai, p. 

2 Artha~Sustt\i, Bk. V ch. 2 ; 90, 

51^ ^ !• V 

3 Hid Bk. XIII, eti. 3 ; !76. 
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THE JAXaPADA A-VB THE P.^I'RA 

opposing the Regent’s proiiosal.” ‘ This n’as expected to 
cause (Usseiisioa and ■n'caktiess in the enemy couatrj'. 

Ji u d r a d a m a n, as he says in liis inscription, • 
proposed to Ids ministers tlie restoration of the great uater 
works of the ^faaryas, the Sudcirsvma lake, wldch proposal 
was rejected by his Council of Ministers. Thereupon 
Rudradaman did the repairs from ‘his own private purse’. In 
doing so, he says tlrat he did not trouble the “Paura-Jauapada 
jaua or body” with a demand tor benevolences fur the purpose.' 
Just before, be has alreadv said tiiat lie realized tases oulv so 
nnicli as was rightfully allotved ( by Hindu Law y. 

Tile Sudarsana lake was a iiuge irrigation work. The 
capital being situated on a hill, tlie people who were most 
benefited by it were tiu; Janapada jieople.- It would be 
probably inexplicable why tlie king should have troubled the 
H’auras unless we accepted that the Paura-Jauapada together’, 
liad to sanction tlie demand. 

§ ‘JJl. A sample of an address fro ra t h e 


J mi?. Bk. XU. Ch. 2; liJa, 

TT^'iraT =!rtgTa q gn sRift 

let ifg I eft5t![T: 'rkiferreiiTiT?^: 

I etet^^ti: stTePtf^ =5 » 

In tho iibove test should be comonied with iu Jataka, II. 4-0, and 

XikUfjd — fropaka MnyaalJtlnu Sltiffa where denotes holdin.^ 

n meet in." ru decide a matter hy the Tote of majority. 

*2 Efijraphia Indicaf Yol VII f, p. 44-, 

’St ^ ! 

5T?JT5?TT5tR4 etc. 
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throne begging extra taxes from the 
. , , , r a u V :i. - J a n a p a u a is tciven' in the 

Speech _ ^ ^ ^ 

t ?:>”ra- iLi iifi- Biiatut i. i (iuoted the boeech in 1912 but 

ir.s constitatioual character coaid not be realized 
before Khavaveia’s inscription disclosed the corporate 
P a u r a and J a n a p a d a. The passage just before that speech 
is most impniant, for it siiows the methods to whicli the 
Grown resorted, to obtain the grants from the Paura-Janap ida. 
The method of securing a majority in the assembly of the 
Jaaipidi is :;ivea, and royal dishonesty in defeating the 

Jauapada is divulged. The very method, at the same time, 
])roves the legal power and authority of the Paura-Janapada. * 
“To provide for a future distress, kings” [ according 
to our IMaha-Bliarata authority ] “raise and keep hj funds. 
“All the Paura-Janapadas ( i. e., all the members ) those in 
“session ( s a ni s' r i t a ), as well as those taking ease 
“(u p a s r i t a), i.e., every one of them should be shown (royal) 
“sympathy, even those who are not rich. Dissension should he 
“created in the Outer (Bah y a ) body of theirs and then the 
“M i d d 1 e body to be well (or comfortably) won over (bribed, 
“entertained* ). The king thus acting, the People will not be 
“e.xcited and disaffected whether they feel ( the burden ) easy 
“or heavy. Then, before money demand is made, the king going 
“to them and addressing by a speech should point out to the 


1 Santi'Purvan Oh. LXXXV'II. 23 — 25 v Kurnbikouain ). 

511' qpi W'iKoqr 

qq !35ti; u 
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“Raslitm ( Jfiiiapada ) the danger to li is country { e. g.) as 
“follo\Ts : ■ 

"Here a danger has arisen. A large enemy army ! 
"They forebode our end just as the prosimct of coming on fruit 
"to t!ie bamboo'-, ilv enemies iviUi tlie Kelp of d a s v u s 
"( foreign barbarians ) want to harm the kingdom, — an 
"attempt whicli, of course, will prove to be their self destruc- 


! 2hid . 2 <>— .^ 4 , 

^ gFtnPT qE^!% wnwT: ii sw 

It i 

«nfa3^ ii »c 
^TRT«JT ?TW ^ t 

"tfeinirR ^wfst st: ii 

srfg?T^ ^ 1 

STTW: Sr^3T?*rf^a 11^5 

m wt I 

STtt?[g5l3RT4Tj4tt3=gJi II 5? 

?raTyfT!5<fJ3f ift ^ g: ii 

5nT§% i 

n 3: fspttif «ni ^PRtf^^tq'f? u \\ 

?f3 wrqr ?T«R=srT m’^am i 

^:q5twftJtwtq^^»TTtT?n«r q5t?t^ ii \-i 

“ The prospect is areaded by the owner of the bamboo clamp iw our villages as it 
means the drying up of the whole stock. The bamboo ‘fruit is in appearance like paddy. 

3 Dasytt is a technical term both in M(uvh { x. 45 ) and the ( ^nha~ Bharaia, ^unfi~P 
LXy, it3-17 ) denoting foreign tribes. 
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“tion. In this serious difficulty and in the nearness of this 
"grim danger, I beg of you money, gentlemen, for your safety. 
'•Wiien the crisis is over I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The 
"enemies will not return what they, if they can, carry away by 
‘■force from here. Prom family down to erery thing you possess 
"might be destroyed by them. Money is desired only for the 
"sake of person, children and wife, I delight in your 
"prosperity as in the prosperity of my sous. I shall receive 
“what you can spare, without causing pain to the realm and to 
“you. In crises, the honoui’able assembly ( ) 
“should bear the burden. You should not value money very 
"much in a crisis.” 

“With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
“and showing courtesy ( s o p a c h a r o ), kings presented 
their “money demands” ( dhanadana ). 

Every Paura and every Janapada ( that is, every 
member) was to he humoured by personal attention of 
the king before the time for the speech and demand arrived. ^ 
We are already familiar with tl’.e Outer body of the 
Paura- Janapadas. In the llamayana, as we have seen, the 
same term occurs. But what is meant bv the Middle bodv ? 

* t/ 

They here stand for ‘the Inner body’. They were to be “u.sed” 
and “given wages” for their dishonourable conduct. They 
were won over to favour the king’s proposal. 

It should he noted tliat the language addressed to 
the Paura- Jilnapada is very polite ; the pronoun is, 
h h a V a t, ‘your honourable self’, h h a v a d b h i h 
s a n g a t a i h ‘your honourable Assembly.’ ? 


1 Ibid. 26. 

2 That voting prevailed in the Janapada and Taura c-an be gathered from the proce- 
dure of concemiKjrar.v popular ir.atitutiona which we have already noticed. It is implied 
here in our text by the directions nhoiu creating breach in the Outer body and 
aifout winning oyer the Middle body. 
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§272. Tlie Pa’ani-Janftpacla ileraaDded and obtained 
a n n " r a li a s or 'privileges’. Klulrarela in bis inscription 
sajs tiiat he granted numerous anugrabas in a 
M.r.vfrug^rahas particular year to the Paura and to the 
<,r Privileges Janapada. According to Kautilya the Paura- 

Jilnapada ( leaders ) of an enemy country should be advised 
hv secret agents ‘to demand anugrabas from the king’ 
uhen there he famine, thefts, and raids by the Atavis ( buffers 
of wild tribes ). This is to be read along with Yajuavalkya 
II., 36 ‘ which enjoins that the king must pay “to the 
Janapada” (in the singular’) compensation for loss caused 
by thieves ( see also § 281 ). The Paura-Janapada should 
couple their demand, according to Kautilya, with the threat 
of migration to the enemy’s country in case the demand was 
not allowed. * 

§273. That the demands for anugrabas were mostly 
of economic character, is shown by the direction of Kautilya :® 
that only those anugrabas and p a r i h a r a s 
( fiscal concessions ) should be granted which would lead to 
tire strength of the Exchequer and those which weaken it 
■were to he avoided for 'with a small treasury the king 
oppresses the Paura-Janapadas.’ 

1 Tajfifcvalk>ia^ IT. -^6." 

This verse of Yajnaruikja corresponds to ilaiiu, VIII. 40. rfee Meclhatitbi’s 
esrpliinatioTu 

— Bvaipayana in the Miiakshara. 

2 A^iha ^SRsira, Bk. XIII, Ch 1 ; 171. { p. 394 ), 

3 Artka Sastra, Bk. H . Chapter I ; 19 (p.47), 

?T5fT iml ! 
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lie recommends ptv r i h a r a in famines, and counts 
ilic Oi'cction of irrigation works a' a case where a n u g v a li a 
ought to be granted. = As'dca in nis Pillar Proclamations says 
that the Rajukas or ruling ministers, inade independent by 
iiirn, wnv to onki a n u g r a h a s to the Janapadi, body 
(§81S). Pi udradam lu calls his restoration of the irrig.ition 
lake, — Sudars'ana — an a n n g r a h a in favour of I he P.iura- 
Janapadas. - 

§27f. The B u d d hist books similarly testify 
to the onstitulional practice of the king’s a p p r o a c h i n g 
the J a n a p a d a and the X a i g a m a 

Kinsir asR? ^ " 

ui or Paura tor a ‘ f r e s h t a w ii e ii 

Xidgama-JtliRua la , . , i t t rm 

uiiaerokd he liitenclecl to undertake a big sacrifice. The 

royal speech on that occasion is characteristically 

polite. The form of demand was this : 

“I inteiid to olfer a great sacrifice. Let the gentle- 
“men (‘Yenerahle Ones,’ Rhys iJavidsjgive their sanction 
“to what will be to me for weal and welfare.”* 

If the Paura-Janapada bodies gave their a n u in a t i 
'(‘sanction’) the king was to perform the sacrifice and the 
eountry had to jiay a tax for that. 


1 




2 lip, Ind, Vo\, Vlir. p. -I'j, 

fTfUijiTS inrra 

etc. 



8 Rhys DavkIs, — K^fadinfa Safta § 11. Diulognes of the Bitddh't Vol, 

IL, p. 175, 

4 Blgha ICiiiadanta Sntta § 12, 

€«T*tT% I 
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§ 275 . T bus the P ci u r a-.T a n a p a d a 
Av ere approached a n d b e s g e d b y the 
king' to grant e x t r a-o r d i u a r y taxes; 
a n d the P a u r a-J Snap a da d e m a n d e d a n d 
o I3 t a i 11 e d a 11 u g r a h a s or econo 111 i c r i v i- 
leges fro m the kin g. Ir is not cer'rin Init it is 
very likely that in raising his large armies the -king utilised 
the machinery of the Paura-Jaiia^iada. Two reft:, .^ces in the 
A r t h a-S a s t r a, noticed above, where taxes are coupled 
with the danda (army) or raising of army, suggest this 
possibility. 

§ 270 . That the Paura-Jiliiapada had not business 
of merely occasional or adventitious nature, is proved by the 
fact that the Arthasastra marks out o n e 
, period 1 n t li e k 1 n daily time- 

iVaa'a-Junuj.at]a ^ O ^ 

wit’,. iLo Kiiie table to be devoted to the 

business o f t h e P a u r a-J a 11 a p a d a s. ‘ 
■Daily, therefore, matters went up from them to the king. 
The.se must have been of an economic and financial nature, and 
if they had to raise levies for the imperial army, as it seems 
very jirobable, the business must have included military 
matters as well. The daily business before the king 
suggests a l;usy time- for at least the Inner body or the 
permanent Samavaya of the Paura-danapada. 


1 Arnia-Sasfra. Bk, TITI. fli, 19 ; 16 ( p. .S7 ). 

^ Of. Maha- Bharnta. Sa}ifi- Parvaii, Ch.40, 19. 
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^ 277. Tlie above m'ltieTs were not the only concern 
oi tlie PauiM-.nljiiapid.is. We find A s o k a, after 
iii’< pilgrimage to Bodli Gaya, d i s e li s s i ii g h is n e w 
D hi n i* m a i t Ii t h e J a n a p a d a 
. b d yd' As\oka proposed to impose a new system 
j . ;,r\ :r o I the conininnity and to do away with the old 
^ .. thodox one. He h id to feel his way in 
pi’.).:‘e;,"luC -ii liis i:ueuJeJ revolution. He soug’Iii counte- 
nance from rhe Riuri-.JSnnp ula and proclaimed to the public 
that he had been having the honour of meeting the Janapada 
{ J(imtna) and discussing the Dliarma with them. They 
w ere t h ii .s a m a e Ii i n e r y not only for t h e 
restricted p u r p o 8 s of taxation an d 

e conn m i c ad v a n c c m e u t 1) u t for all vital 
interest.? of the c o u n t r y. 


§ 278 . 


P a u r a receiving 
the .sovereign to 


VTe find the 
c 0 m 111 u n i c a t i 0 n f r o ni 

exec u t e ra ensures of m o m e n fe / 

Iraiiort.ince of ^ ^ ^ 

tho PauiM : which properly belonged to the jurisdiction of 

i’a-ira .-lad the executive government or Danda. T i s h y a- y ' 

Eotcus IV.? Work J. a k s h i t ii-, (pnaen of Asoka, sent the letter 
which she forged under the name of the Emperor and se.iled it 
with his ivory .seal, to the P a u r a of T a k s li a .s i 1 a. 
The story as i*elated in the D i v y a v a d a n a may or may ^ 
not he correct. But the story would not have lieen detailed 
in this way if the procedure of sending a royal communication 
of the nature the missive is sricl to have (mib;)d.ic-d, had been 

compiled.. 


unknown at the time the 1 ) i v y -a v 


d a n a i'.' is 


1 Tlock Stu'itfi: Vlli (Girnar). 

S.?i' 111 C:;- iiieiiisoii i f tli" .T.Tniipurla in Pillar Si’virs IV C Hin tir Minicry 1 . 
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The- Paura were asked to inflict punishment on the viceregal 
prince who had been denounced in the letter as a traitor to 
the dynasty. ‘ The P a u r a s in the Mrichchhakatika 
are asked by the people to execute the real culprit- 
S a tn s t h a a a k a who had been treated as innocent by the 
law-court. The ‘P a u r a s’ here probably stands for Paura- 
Janapada as they are mentioned after the J anapada- 
s a m a V a y a. 

§ 279. The prince-viceroy was supposed to go to 
their assembly. The passage in the Maha-Bharata implies 
King auii Governor that the king himself attended the Paura- 

Attend « 

jauapad.i‘ Jauapada assembly. A^ka received them with 

great resp eet. 

§ 280. The political philosopher V a m a d e v a 
quoted in the Maha-Bharata sums up the importance of the 
Paura and Janapada by saying that the Paura- 
Paura-jannpa<ia Janapada could make or m a r . t h e 

ra?iov“LmeuT. government. If they were satisfied “the 
“business of the realm would be done by 
“them; if they were not satisfied they would make government 
“impossible, for they became opposers. The king had therefore 
“to keep them attached by his conduct and by not causing 
“annoyance to them”.® 


— Divyavadana, p. 410. 

The use of the word should be noticed here and should be compared with 

Asofca’s inscription and iu the Rdimayaiia. The sense is 

of a collective bodj. 

- *nWTfiT nftg; i Oivyavadnna, p. 410. 

3 Mafui- Bkurata { Kumbakonam ). BdnU 'Pavvan, XCLY, 16, 

g ^ ’tTsgW '5t II 

[The context and grammar show that Terse 16 which ought to precede immediately 
verse 18 has been defcafcohed and put in its present position. Verse 17 really reads 
with Terse 15.] 

M 
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As -the Paum administered relief to the poor and help- 
less in the capital, ‘ the .lanapada did the same in their juris- 
diction. It appears from the riem of Vamadeva that when 
the Janapada and the Paiira withdi’ew from the duty of 
poor relief the government of the king was in trouble. 
They could make the government impossilDle in so many 
ways; this may be inferred from their various functions which we 
have noticed. To them, the trouble caused by the uon-perform- 
ance of poor relief is evidently to be added as a factor of 
importance. If the Paura-Janapadas, says Vamadeva, remain 
kind to beings, having money and grain (for the purpose), the 
throne will remain firmly rooted. - 

§ 281. Another method by which the Paura-Janapada 
made the government of a misbehaving king difficult was 

that the oflr'ended Paura and Janapada would 
Compensation bills present it to the king to 

to the Crown Biake good all the losses sustained in the king- 
dom by thefts, dacoities, and the like laivlessness. 
This strange® procedure is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu law. We can understand it only if we bear in mind the 
Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid tO' 
the king as his wages, and the wages were wages for 
protection (see § 338 beloAv). The corollary was that if 
protection which meant both internal and external, was not 


I ^TjplfesJT t See IE. p. 72, «. 

— Maha-Sharata ( Kumbfifcor.am / Sauii-Parvcin. XCIV, IS. 

On the question 01 the weaUh in the hand.s of ihe .Paura and Jiinaafula bodies it 
should be noticed that corporate bodies not only held money and property bur could even 
legally borrow money as is evidenced by the laws o? iJriba.QpaU and Katyayana (Virami- 
trodaya. p.432) 

3 Mr, Govinda Das writes. “35ven up to very ricent times, J understand that 
in the Eajput states thefts had to be made good by the king’s treasury-” 
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rendered fully, deductions from the wages of the employee 
would be made by the employer. The refund bills were 
13resented, according to Yajuavalkya, by the Janaijada, as it is 
to them, he enjoins on the king, to pay the crown compen- 
sation. ^ The passage in the A r t h a-S a s t r a which says 
that the spies were to prompt the Pauras and Janapadas to 


ask for concessions if the frontier barbarians committed raids, 
also indicates the practice of demanding comj)ensations. 

Krishna Dvaipayana la.ys down “when the king has 
“failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
“be made good from his own purse (Svakosat) by the impotent 
“hoider-of-the-country.” S v a k o s a in the inscription of 
Piudradaman was the private purse as opposed to the public 
treasury. This being the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 
realized (according to the corresponding law of Yajnavalkya) 
by the Janapada amounted to a personal fine on the king.^ 

§ 282, \/From the evidence of the Mah5-Bharata, we 
gather that the in e m b e r s of the Janapada as well as of 
the Paura, were , generally rich people. 
And those who were not rich, were not poor 
either. 

/The reference in the Das'akumara-charita’ which 
represents the king making an illegal request to the president 


C^oiistitu<iiicy of 
the Jsnapadti 


I 


2 

3 


— Yajuavalkya II. 116. Compare other passages quoted below, 
•k. xril. Oh.2; 171 (p. 394). 

^ g i 

?7#3gTll 


Quoted in the Mitabshnra on Y. II. 36. 

4 .ya/ii/, VlII i'J. g According to Nandana 

it means that the king should make good to all the varnas the loss sustained from thi 
etc. The great commeutafcor iledhatifehi as well gives the same meaning. 

5 Dasahumaraeharita^ Ch er IH, 
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of the Janapada for the oppression of a particular 
Graraam or the head of the village assenildy, associates a 
Janapada member with the village unit. The Janapada, 
according to the A r t h a-S ii s t r a, wa.s composed of vil- 
1 a g e s and t o w n s. > It is permissible to assume that the 
Janapada had similarly its constituents in village 
corporations and townships of the country. 

The G r a m a n I was generally a rich man, a 
V a i s y a according to a Tedie reference “ and a Kshatriya 
according to the Pali Canon. « The members returned to the 
Janapada were very likely men from the Grama^I class. 

The Pali Sutra ( Kutadanta of the D I g h a 
X i k a y a )* which is regarded as almost contemporary in 
age with the Buddha’s time, probably furnishes details of the 
composition of the Xa ig a m a or Paura and the J a n a p a d a. 
The king invites the K s h a t r i y a s who were ‘Xegama’ 
or ‘Janapada’ for the time-being (a n u y u 1 1 a n e g a m a 
c h e V a j a n a p a d a c h a ) in the king’s country 
(Ranho janapade), likewise those Xegamas and 
Janapadas who were officers and councillors ( of the Paura and 
Janapada ), and, Xegama and Janapada Brahmins who 
possessed ‘larger class of houses’, and finally, gahapati 
Xegamas and Janapadas who were of the class of necha- 
y i k a s. The gahapati class was composed of ordinary citizens 
— ^Vaisyas and Sudras, freemen cultivating their land or 


1 Bk. II. Chapter 1 19. 

2 Maitrl^yam I. 6. 5 : lY. S. 

3 See above L , p, 89, n. 

4 Dighfi — KTifadanta ef 

5^r ^ wim(etc.) 

vnrtT »nfer?3n iinin ^ =3 ^ (eic.) sniwp?fraT«T “sf 

wwv ^ (etc.) ^*mT W SfTOfT 
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following their trade, ‘the lords of their households/ 
N echayika probably denoted the richer class of the 
Grihapati members as opposed to the Maha-Bharata’s 
svalpadhanas, the ‘smail-weaith’ members, of the 
Paura and Janapada. This shows that the Paura and the 
Janapada had almost all the classes of the population. The 
poor but highly intellectual class of 
Brahmins probably was not there as the qualification 
required w'as based on property of some value. The class of 
Brahmins whom I have described elsewhere as the 
aristocracy-i n-p o v e r t y, i.e., those who lived up 
to the ideal laid down in the Upanishads and the 
Dharma Sutras, would not be included in bodies 
where property qualification was the law. If we keep this 
point in view we can understand why Brahmins as a class 
are mentioned in the Eamaya^ separately, as joining the 
conference of the Paura- Janapada to discuss the question of 
the nomination of Yuvaraja by them.* The character 
of the Janapada, as representing the whole 
country, is quite clear. They are called the 
RSshtra or the kingdom itself and the D e s a 
or the Country itself. The Pauras were a fairly 
large body and presumably the Janapadas were larger in 
number. 

§ 283. We have a clear picture of the Paura com- 
position. The description left by Megasthenes,® of the city- 


— Hawayfltfja, dyodhya Kdndu, Chapter II. 19-20 (Kumb.;. 
2 See § 250. 
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magisti'cites or tlie Executive bodies of the Paura of 
Pataliputra read ia the light of the working 

COTI5UO>ition , n , n , . r 

Of system or corporute assemblies of the coantry, 

shows tluit the Paura was divided into several 
sub assemblies reaivsenriug dilferent interests of the Capital. 
The P a u r a was a soi-t of ra o t li e r association 
of different bodies. P a t a il j a 1 i, who uses the word 
Sarngha in the general suise of a corporate assembly, not 
limited, as by Panini and also probably by Katya 7 ana, to the 
political Samgha, mentions as we have seen, Samghas of 5, 
of 10, and of 20 men.^ It may be remembered that Kautilya 
also employs the word Sarngha in the general sense* like 
Patanjali, although the technical sense of Panini is not 
unknown to either. The significance becomes clear when i 
we refer to the Mahavagga (IX. 4. 1.) which lays down that ^ 
a Samgba may have a quorum of 5,10,20 or upwards. The 
Panchika Samgha, therefore, of Patanjali, is the quorum of 6.- 
The boards of 5 members each of Megasthenes were 
these Panchika S a in g h a s. If the boards of 5 each 
were the Samghas of 5, then they would represent independent 
bodies, and their joint meeting would be a meeting of the 
mother association. Tiiis interpretation is supported by the 
fact that the Paura is regarded to have more than one 
M u k h y a or S r e s li t h a, chief or president,- and 


1 See footnotes Ender § 257- 

2 Arfha-Saatra., Rk. III. Ch. 14 ; 66 ( p. 185 ) ; SfW I Bfc. II. 

Ch.I ; 19{p.4S), ??f: Rk. HI. OU. HI; 62, (p. 173) 

g g K ref i 

3 Samnijam, Ayoilhy5kanda,Ch.XY. V. 2. ^ ^ j Oh. XIV, V. 40, 

i 
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Megasthenes mentions more than one ‘‘City Magistrate.” i 
In the M u d r a r a k s h a s a * when Chandanadasa is 
called by the Chancellor Chanakya (Kautilya), he is shown 
great i*espect and asked whether the people were loyal to the 
new king. Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the whole 
country ; but he is only the president of the Jewellers’ 
Association ( M a n i k a r a - s r e s h t h I ). In the 
D a s a k u m a r a c h a r i t a, out of the two Paura- 
M u k h y a s one is the president of merchants dealing 
with foreign trade only.® In the Artha-Sastra where spies are 
sent to the Paura-Janapadas to sound their political mind, 
they go to the “associations” or samavayas 
(in the plural) of the Tirthas, of the Sabha-Saias, of the Puga 
and of the People. ‘ These Samayayas except the last one 
are evidently identical with the Boards of Megasthenes ( as 
pointed out above ) which looked after public buildings and 
temples, after manufactured articles, after trade and 
commerce. We have noticed the datura of Gautama which 
proves that there were S u d r a ■'members also.' They were 
probably returned by the J a t i-S a m g h a s or the caste 
assemblies or they might be representing some guild of 
artisans. The Puga committee must have been mainly 
composed of the representatives of trade and commerce, 
apparently middle-class substantial men. The Paura was 
thus composed on the basis of different interests in the 
capital. 


1 See ^ 25t>. 

2 Act For' the date of the Miidm-Rakshasa (circa 420 A.B. ) see Jayaswal, 
Indian Antiquary, 1913, p, 265 ; 1917, p. 275. 

3 Da^&hujndracharifa, Chapter III. 

4 Arfha-Smtra^ Bk. L Oh. 13 ; 9 ( p. 22 ). 

5 See XI., p. 72. n. 
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§ 283. The Ramaya^a gives some de- 
taiis of sepai’ate bodies •vrhicii made up 
the N a i g a m a, probably about 500 B. 0. As the 
Pauva-Janapada (with the Naigama) appear, taking leading 
part in the nomination of Rama as Yuvaraja, so the Paura, 
Naigama, or Janapada or probably all of them figure on sub- 
sequent occasions when the question of succession to the 
throne presents itself. In VI (Yuddha) 127. 4, when Rama is 
returning to Ayodhya, the s' r e n i m u k ii y a s and the 
‘Gaigias’ or ‘Members of the Parliament’ (probably the 
Janapada) go out to receive him. In verse 16 they are around 
-Bharata along with the Ministers and are mentioned as the 
^repi-mukhyas and the N a i g a m a s. The 
N a i g a m a s consecrate Rama as representatives of Vaisya 
and ^udra elements of the population (C. 128. 62), When 
Bharata is called from his maternal home on the death of Das'a- 
ratha,,'the S r e p. i s sanction Bharata’s proposed succession 
which is intimated to him (Ayodliya, C. 79, 4). The “Rama- 
Commentary” here explains r e p a y a h” as “P a u r a h” 
and Govinda-raja as “n a i g a m a h.” Probably r e ^ a y ah’ 
(^reps) has been used in the primary sense, like the gap as 
of VI. L27, denoting ‘the assemblies’, i.e., both the Paura and 
Janapada. Again when Bharata goes to bring back Rama 
from exile or hermitage, the “farourites of the gana” go with 
him along with the same associates, the ministers etc. (81. 12). 
These favourites or elected rulers of the ganas (83. 10) are 
referred to, a little further, in connexion with the people of 
the City,^ as the N a i g a m a s and ‘those who think 
together’ (s a m-m a t a ye) in the company of 
‘aU the ministers.’ Immediately following (verse 12 et. seq.) 
are detailed the different bodies or classes of trades and 


I evideaijly Pauraa. 
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arts who evidently made up the Xak/ama, e.g., jewellers, 
ivory- workers, stucco- workers, goldsmiths, wood-carvers, 
spice merchants and so forthd They are rounded up with 
(verse 15) ‘Presidents of townships and villages’ 
(i/rcLma-ghosha-inahattara^), which the ‘ Eama commentary’ ^ 
explains as “the Presidents for the time being.” As the 
naigama is detailed by its various trades and arts, the 
Janapada (‘those who think together’) is detailed by its 
component elements — the village and township Presidents. 
Both these main bodies issue forth from the Capital. The 
representative assembly of the villages and townships of the 
realm, as observed above, had their head-quarters at the 
Capital. But the Naigama which was similarly at the Capital 
was the general representative body of different trade-guilds 
and guilds-merchant of the Capital only, as the commentators 
imply and the equivalent Paura proves. 

§ 284. This conclusion derived from literature is 
confirmed by certain seals lately discovered at 
Basarh the ruined site of Vai^ali. These seals remain learned 
puzzles in the pages of the reports of the excavation, without 
the data from literature we have noticed. They become 
intelligible in the light of the evidence adduced above. One 
seal bears the legend ^reshthi Nigamasya while another 
reads ^reshthi — Ss^rthav&ha — KuUka — nigama ; again another, 
Kulika-Hari^ or Prathama-Kulika~Hari]^,^ The seals ending 
with nigama are the seals of the mother association of Nigama 
or Paura. Kulika was a judge of the Paura as we have 
already seen^ ; Pratlmma-Kulika would be thus the first judge 
of the Paura Court, ‘^reshthin,' ‘president,’ was evidently 


^ Consult Govindamja on the technical names of trades. 

^ ^ l Govindaraja explains mahattarSlj as ])radkana- 

bhutahy ‘made presidents.' 

^ A, 8,R ^ 1913-14, pp- 139, 140 and 153, seals Nos. 282 B*. 320 A, 318 A, and 
277 A. For*discussion on the seals see page 124 et uq, 

* See above §§ 49-50, 120 (I. pp. 123-4). 

N 
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the Creuerai President. The seal of the ‘^reshthi ^d,rthac3>ha 
Kalika nlganni legend represented the different sections or 
Samai'8.yaB of the Nigama through their three chiefs. The 
separate seals related to the separate entities, the corporations 
sole, e.g., the judicial seal of the Kulika judge. 

§ SS5. The lairs of Paura, alluded to in the 

The ‘laws’ of the general term Grama or Township, 
js-iapada acd Paiira ^nd the laws of JSnapada, as we have 

seen in the last chapter, are recognised in the Codes of Hindu 
Law. They were really the resolutions of these bodies. They 
had the force of law. The law courts enforced them against 
offending members. The resolutions regulated primarily the 
conduct of the corporate bodies and their business mter se. 
They were called S a m a y a, ‘ law or resolution agreed 
upon in an assembly’ {sam-\-ay). These Samayas 
are called in Manu and Yajnavalkya ^ -‘Dharmaa' or Laws. 
We may recall here that according to Apastamba, the 
oldest writer on Dharma yet discovered, all laws originated 
in Samayas.^ 


‘ Manu^ Chapter Till., 219 — 22, 

tw‘ n 

€turfi' n'sfTatfr ii 
Puin I 

It 

Ydjnavalhifa^ Sam'sid-Vyatihramtuyraharana^ Bk. IL, ver. 186, 

For dehninon of Samara in other ct/de? pee § 121, 1, p. 124, 

- Apaptaiiiba, I. 1. 1 . WcT; il \ 

5}Trr^ i ^ 

II ^ 
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Another class of their resolutions was called Sthiti (lit. 
‘fixed,’ ‘immutable,’) or Degasfhiti' (the of the ‘country’ or 
‘country-assembly’) which were snfoi’ceable against every body. 
The Sthiti was probably the same as the class of their enact- 
ments called S a rri v i d, ‘agreement’ or ‘laws by agreement.’ 
The Sa?;ii’fds- were passed *by the Janapada and they were ' 
recorded on a roll (Sanivitpaira) . They were enacted with 
the formality of the members taking some special oath. They 
were binding on the whole kingdom, There is clear evidence 
of the fact that some-times Saipvids were against the 
interest of the king as some authors of the Codes 
lay down the exception that those Samvids only shall be enforced * 
by the Law Courts which are not opposed to the king.'’ The 
Samayas also were put on a roll.^ 

These Saniaya (Samaya-Kriya) and Sairivid enactments 
were what we call at present ‘Statutes.’ They were not 
leges which were embodied in the Hindu Common Law. They 
were administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

§ 287. It is significant that the S a m v i d class of acts 
are mentioned in connection only with the Realm Assembly 
or the Janapada and the Township Assembly. G-uilds and 
conqixered Ganas (republics) and similar bodies could not 
enact Saipvids The Samvid acts thus were the most ’ 
important of the Paura- Janapada enactments. Probably 


3 J'tramitrodaya. p. 120, 

— Bfihaspati. 

— Bfihaspati in Viramitrodaya, p. 189. — ‘legal and political rules.’ 

® See the above note. Also, of Yajnavalkya. 

VM., p. 426. 
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tiirougli them it was made known to the country to do a 
thing, e.g., to give a particular extra tax, or to desist from 
doing a thing. 

§ 287- To sum up. We had an organism or a twin 
PAura-Janapada organism, the Paura-Janapada, which could 

as Hindu Diet depose the king, who nominated successor to 

the throne, whose kindly feelings towards a member of the 
royal family indicated his chance of succession, whose president 
was apprized by the king of the policy of state decided upon 
in the council of ministers, who were approached and begged 
by the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded an essential qualification for his 
appointment as chancellor, who were consulted and referred to 
with profound respect by a king aspiring to introduce a new 
religion, who demanded and got industrial, commercial and 
financial privileges for the country, whose wrath meant ruin to 
provincial governors, who were coaxed and flattered in public 
proclamations, who could enact Statutes even hostile to the 
king, in fine, who could make possible or impossible the 
administration of the" king — an organism with these 
constitutional attributes was an institution which we will be 


justified in calling the Hindu Diet. 

The Paura-Janapada were a powerful check on royal 
authority. At the same time there were also other influences 
which kept royal responsibility alive and active. 
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Opinion of Thinkers and General Public Opinion 

§ 288. To the constitutional , check exercised by the 
Paura-JSnapada we must add the great influence of thinkers 
and wise men. 

The hermits and recluse thinkers living outside 
Hermits a:i<i Society, iu the ‘ forest,’ ^ were a political 

Recluses factoi’ in Hindu life. The hermitage was 

representative of the whole Aryan Society. At the same 
time it was a repository of past experience in social and 
political matters and a seat of clear and impartial thinking. 
The retirements for the people in the third stage were marked 
out in close neighbourhood of the capital and other towns.^ 
Hindu hermits, though in retirement, were not absolutely out 
of touch with the community and the world of politics. They 
with their wisdom and impartiality could take 
a correct view of a difficulty in administration and could 
advise the king thereon, without reserve or fear. 

Then there was the floating wisdom of the yet older 
generation. . which could speak to the erring with the 
authority which no temporal power could command. They 
spoke in the name of morality and they were heard. It was 


^ Artha-S^dsii^a, Bk, II, Ch. 2, (p. 49)— 

The Tapovanas were named after the seven original g o t r a s. The Buddha 
went to one of such ifsramas after leaving hia home. The* asramas named after 
gotra-rishis in the ESmSyaria were also such institutions, not that the original poira^ 
rishk were supposed to be stiii living. 
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their pri rile^-e to communicate their opinion even unasked 
for. Literature is full of references shewing the influence 
which the ascetic wisdom in Hindu race exercised on current 
politics X a r a d a who was, as we now know from Pali 
documents of early times, one of the class of Bhikshus called 
‘Xaradas,’ advised Krishna on his republican difficulties. 
Coming to later historical times, the Buddha was approached 
by A j a t a s a t r u for advice before marching against the 
Lichchhavis. V i d u r a b h a of Kosala once desisted from 
declaring hostilities against the oakyas owing to the Buddha’s 
opinion xklexander found the ‘gymnosophists’' 
formidable politicians, and with his usual ferocity towards free 
ideas could not comfortably bear their existence and had several 


^ Cf. ^IcCricdie, Mega^Hlieim. pp. 124-126 : — 

“(.-rod, the supreme king, is never the author, of insolent wrong, but is the 

creator of light, of peace, of life, of water, of the bod}^ of man, and of souls and these 
he receives when death sets them free being in no way subject to evil desire. He 

alone is the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. But 

Alexander is not god, since be must taste of death, and how can such as he be the 
world’s master, who has not yet reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas, and 
has not yet seated himself on a throne of universal dominion his present 

dominions are not capacious enough for his desire, let liim cross the Ganges river, 
and he will find a region able to sustain men if the country on our side he too narrow 
to hold ill lit. Know this, however, that what Alexander offers me, and the gift be 

promises, are all things to me utterly useless The earth supplies me with 

everything, even as a mother her child with milk. .....Should Alexander cut oif my 

head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, will remain, but 
the soul will go away to its master,! eaving the body, like a torn garment upon the 

earth whenc'e also it was taken. I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my god 

be is judge of all proud wrong-doing , for the groans of the oppressed become the 
punishmeuts of the oppressors. Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats those 
who wish for gold and for wealth and who dread death, for against us these weapons 
are both alike powerless, since the Bragmanes (=Brahmanas) neither love gold nor 
fear death.” 

No wonder that the yrveks shouM say that -Daiidamis... though old and naked, 
was the only autag^mist in wiu'mi he. the conqueror of many nations, had found 
more than his match.' 

The reader need hardly be remiri«ir3d that tiie ascetic was quoting the Upanishads. 
His description of the Brahmin wli.o neither wished for gold nor dreaded death is 
relevant on what we saj’ helov,- (§ 290). 
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of them executed. One of them when asked why he urged 
the leader of a particular state to oppose Alexander, replied 
because he ‘wished him to live with honour or die with 
honour’ (Plutarch LXIV). Another Sanyasin is related by 
Greek writers to have given Alexander a lesson in politics 
by comparing Alexander’s empire to a piece of dry bide 
without a centre of gravity, one edge rising up rebelliously 
while Alexander stood on the other. The old D a n 4 i li 
{Dandamis) of Taxila, when called upon by Onesikrat^s 
to present himself before Alexander, son of Zeus, master of 
the world, under the threat ‘but if you refuse (he) will cut 
off your head,’ ‘complacently smiled’ and replied that he was 
as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that he was quite content 
with India which supported him like a mother ; and 
sarcastically indicated that the people on the Ganges (the 
army of Nanda) would convince Alexander that he was not 
yet the master of the world.' In the Artha-^astra the king 
is told that 'bad government offends ascetics and recluses.® 
The Maha-Bharata in its book on politics enj oins upon 
the king to inform hermits of the affairs of state and to take 
counsel from one whose experience was large and whose 
original family was distinguished and who was now selfless.® 

§ 289. The tradition came down through the whole course 
The learned Hindu history. It was so strong that in 

B r a h m i n period of Hindu revival it 

played once more a great role. Guru RamadSsa was 


^ See p. 110 above. 

“ Artha-S'astj-a, Bk. I, Ch. 4 ; 1 (p. 9.) 


® MahS-BMrata ( Kumbakonam Ed). S’dnti-Parvan, Ch. LXXXVI, vs. 26-28. 

I 11 


xm ft i 
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as . great a guide to ^ivaji as any Narada to an ancient 
predecessor of the latter. 

§ 290. With the class of men in hermitage • and post- 
hermitage stages of life, vre should count the Vrittastha 
Brahmin. Xobody can pretend to understand Hindu history 
without realizing the true social value of the teaching, 
studying, thinking and sacrificing Brahmin. 
With a culture of intellect ever developing, from generation 
to generation, he had grown into a leviathan of brain. That 
leviathan would have eaten up Hindu Society and burst 
up himself, but for the self-denying ordinance 
of poverty. He would engage not in what would 
bring him wealth. The little wealth he required for 
his sustenance, he would beg of the Society he had 
undertaken to serve. He thus became the true aristocrat of 
Hindu Society, with the differentia peculiar to him in the whole 
world : that he was the aristocrat-plus-poverty. 
By the vow of poverty he secured for him an imperishable 
intellectual existence rooted in independence of spirit and 
consciousness of virtuous superiority. The race in which he 
grew stood loyally by him, nourishing and maintaining that 
leviathan of brain and virtue. 

The Brahmin of poverty living inside society and state, 
and out-side Paura and Janapada, with his little home 
and his fire-altars, was probably more mindful of current 
politics than any one else? In the Jatakas, the Brahmin 
versed equally in Dharma and Artha. Sacred Knowledge and 
Science of Politics, is a constant figure. Vasishtha and 
V a m a d e V a in the national epics typify the figures who 
would turn up at the court and advise the king and point out 
weaknesses in his administration. It is they that lead the 
Paura-Janapada deputation in the Ramayana to the king to 
announce the national decision about the appointment of 
Yuvaraja, And the king addresses them and the Paura- 
Jtoapadas as ‘Rulers’ (‘Kings’). The Brihaspati and 
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K a u t i 1 y a class was not merely concerned with systematizing 
theories of state ; they made the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kantilya was a ^rotriya 
or Vedic Brahmin. ^ At the same time Alexander’s incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Nava) Nanda 
concerned him more than his Vedic studies He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The poverty- 
aristocrat emphasised again and again that State was a 
life on which depended social, individual and spiritual 
happiness. He reminded the people again and again 
that the bases of civilization of the Race are rooted in- 
polity, that the Sword which protects the people is the 
womb of civilization. ’ The Brahmin idealised and idolised 
the country of the Aryas as much politically as 
religiously. ® 

§ 291. The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics 
and hermits and Vrittastha Brahmins apart, the administration 


^ ifir l Upodghata, Telang’s MudrS-Bakshasa, p. 44. 

---Artlia-S'dBtrat (p. 429), 

* Mahd-Bhdrata^ (Kumbakonam Ed.) S'dnti-Parvan^ ch, CLXIV^ vs. 66-69 : 

^ II 

^ ii 

II 

tn?T i 

!?3n 'sfe ii 

* See, for instance, the interpretation of Aryavarta which Medhatithi gives on Manu, 

II. 22— 

<iR -gst: tsiURft etc.. 
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had to take iato consideration the opinion of the general 
.. public as well. That there was a real 

r :i -> I I c 0 p 1 n 1 1» i- "*■ 

public opinion in the country, is 
proved by the passage in the ^§nti Parvan of the Maha- 
Bharata,' LXXXIX 15-16: 

“The king should make secret and trusted agents travel 
“through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his 
“conduct of the previous day has, or has n o t m e t 
“w ith the approbation of the subjects. 

“ ‘Ascertain whether my conduct is or is not approved, 
“‘what action of mine in the country is 
“ ‘a g r e e a b le and what reputation do I have in 
“ ‘the realm.’ ’’ 

The King’s policy and conduct were criticised in the 
country and the king was anxious to know those criticisms. 
The ideal is forcefully, though crudely, set forth in the 
national epic, the Ramayana, in the alleged reason as to why 
Rgma parted with his queen. Though personally convinced 
of her innocence, he separated himself from her in response 
to the public will. 

§ 292. In the Sfikaspali Sutra the king is asked to give 
up the smallest undertaking if there is popular clamour 
against it. * Even the right thing should 
not be done if the People raise a voice 
against it. * 


‘ ^ ?V|' 51 *fT 3^: f 

’irfea? 51 1 5I*j: ll (Kumb). 

* Brihaapaii Sutra {Ed. F. W. Thouiai) ; 

I. »i gpid?! i 

* Jbid„ I. 4. t. . 
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Council of Ministers 

§ 292, Was the Hindu king a personal ruler ? To 
. . answer this let us examine the position of 

Origin ^ , r** m 

the Hindu Council of Ministers, lo 
appreciate the constitutional position of the Council of 
Ministers it is necessary to recall the previous history of the 
Council. The Hindu Council of Ministers was a body and 
an organism which had differentiated and branched off 
from the old National Assembly of Yedic times. In the 
Atharva-Veda, as we have already noticed, the rajakrits 
are a part of the ‘folk around’ the king who invest him with 
sovereignty.* The rSjakrits or ‘king-makers’ appear later as 
R a t n i n High Functionaries (Commander in-chief, Treasurer, 
etc.) whom the king-elect worships before his consecration.* 
In worshipping the R a t n i n s, he does honour to them both as 
ofl&cers of the state and as representatives of the society. Their 
approval like the approval of the remaining representatives 
of the Community was solicited before the election of the 
would-be king. In other words, they are oflhcers but as part 
of the community, and not as creatures of the crown. This 
origin is further borne out by the technical expression applied 
to denote their collective body. 

§ 293. The Council of Ministers is called the Parishad, 
in the Artha-^astra* and Parisa in the Jatakas,* the 


^ See above § 204. 

* See above § 212- 
» Artha’‘S'dsira, msi. 1. Ch. XV. 
^ Vol. VI, pp. 406 and 431. 
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Mahavastu‘ and Anoka’s inscriptions." It does not interchange 
(until late) with other words of similar meaning. Now the 
Parishad was another name for the National Assembly of the 
Vedic Hindus. In the Brihadaranyaka XJpanishad as already 
pointed out, the Satniii is called Parishad * The Council of 
Ministers, thus differentiated from the Samiti-Parishad, inherited 
the same name like the Parishad of Law. With that name 
they likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition 
and sense of responsibility. 

§ 294. They never lost their Vedic prestige even in the 

s e of V e 4 i c niost powerful days of the Hindu monarch. 

■ e ■■ m s They had been rSjahriis or ‘kin g-m a k e r s’ 

and ‘k i n g s’ (rulers) under popular constitution and they 
remained ‘king-makers’ and ‘kings’ in the Pali Sutras, and in 
the national epic. The P§li Canon employs ‘king-makers’ as a 
synon 3 'm for ministers.'* The Ramayana® in describing the 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls them 
‘king-makers.’ In the Pratimoksha Sutra the High Ministers 
were called ‘kings.’ * A^oka calls his High Ministers ‘reins- 
hoiders’ [of the state] i.e. ‘ruling ministers.’ ’ 

§ 295. It is a law and and principle of Hindu constitution 
that the king cannot act without 

Council and King , , , 

the approval and co-operation 
of the Council of Ministers. The law-sutras, 

» Uahamttu, Vol. II, pp. 419, 442. 

* Eock Series III and VI. 

* See above § 9, Pt, I. p. 13. 

^ Dighanihaya-Mahagovinda Suttanta § 32, ^rdjakattdro.^ 

* Ayodhya-Kandat Ch. LXXIX. 1- ; Commentary 

quoted in the Eumbakonaui Ed. \ 

m quoted by Childers, PD., p. 397. 

7 BdjuJca in Eock Series III ; and Pillar Series IV, where the RaJtlJca ministers 
are entrusted with complete powers of goverament* ( Danda, ). See Jayaswal, 
J. B. 0. M, S., Yoh IV, p. 41, See also above Ft. IL p* 18 n. 
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the law-books, and the political treatises are all nnanimous on 
the point. M a n u calls a king foolish who would 
attempt to carry on the administration by 
himself. He regards such a king as u n fi td He lays 
down that the king must have ‘colleagues,’ i.e., ministers ; 
and that in their midst and along with them he has to consider 
ordinary and extraordinary matters of state,^ even ordinary 
business ought not to be done by one man, not to speak of the 
conduct of a kingdom.^ Yajnavalkya is of the same 
opinion* and so are the other law-givers, KStyayana 
ordains that the king should not decide 
even a la w-s uit by himself and that he 
should do it along with the council.® Even 
Kautilya, the greatest advocate of monarchy, has to 
say that matters of state should be discussed by the council 


^ See above § 245 ; Menu, 711, 30—31. 

* VII, 54—57. 

> Manu, VII. 30—31, 55—56, 

sras: ii 

5sr4' i 

^a?ii*m*rrrn ii 

* YSjfiavalkya, Bk. 1 , 311, 

Ii: «nf f^ffsTsir* etc. 

* Vira-Mitrodayti, p- 14, 

^irrirf^nr: jatflusi: i 

TWT ^ Wf; i 
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of miaieters and whatever the majority 
decides the king should carry out. It should be noted 
that this rule is enjoined even when there is a body of 
mantrins or cabinet .‘separate from the Mantri- 
P a r i 8 h a d. The Artha-I^astra says : 

“When there is an extraordinary matter the Mantrins 
“and the M a n t r i-P a r i s h a d should be called together 
“and informed. In the meeting whatever the majority 
“decide to be done, should be done (by the king).” ^ 

It is remarkable that the king is not given even the power 
of vetoing. The Kautiliya in emphasising the importance 
of the Parishad says that Indra was called ‘thousand-eyed,’ 
although he had only two eyes, because he had thousand wise 
members in bis M a n t r a-P arishad or Council 
of State who were regarded as his eyes.® 

The l^ukranitisara, which in matters of first principles 
follows tradition faithfully, prescribes^: 

“Without the mantrins matters of state 
“should never be considered by the king 
“alone, be he an e.x p e r t in all the sciences 
“and versed in policy. A wise king must 
“always follow the opinion of the members 
“of the counci 1 — of Adhikarins or Ministers 
“with portfolios, of the President ( S a b h y a, § 309) 
“and Subjects ( Prakritis, § 304 ). He must never 
“follow his own opinion. When the 
“sovereign becomes independent (of his council) he plans 


^ Artha-S'dstra, Bk. I. Chap. 15 ; 11 (p. 29), 

Jayaswal, Ind, Atti. 1913, p. 282. 

* Artha’S'd$tra, Bk. I. Gh. 15 ; 11 (p. 29.) : 
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“for ruin. In time he loses the state and loses the 
“subjects.^” 

The king, according to Mann (VII. 57), should 
consult the ministers separately and 
then ‘all of them togethe r’ — i-£-, as MedhStithi, 
explains, in the council. This is exactly, almost verbally, . 
what Kautilya lays down.’ By thus discussing, the king, 
was to derive benefit. The cleverest of the minister, who 
should be a Brahmin, was to be completely depended upon 
by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the resolu- 
tions. * All the business thus was to be left for execution in 
the hands of a P r i m e jMd n i s t e r or Chancellor. 

The Brihaspati Sut-ra says that even ‘a rightful 
thing (dharma) the king should do only on the advice of the 
wise.’ * That is, for even a lawful action in administration 
the king must have the authority of expert ministers. 

§ 296. In this connection we must also notice the very 
Gifts by King important constitutional law laid 
oVr^/eVtad^b? the D h a r m a School of 

Ministry law-givers that it was not 

competent for the king to make gifts 


1 SNS. IL. 2— 4 

f^i ^ gifvff 11 ? 

fwf: i 

firauft fWVHWffltq V II 8 

* aA, p.|j8. 

"v qnqrj fwvanftjmUiHV: ll Manu, VII. 57. 

* Mann, VII. 58-69. 

* V fiqhl I qftifk l Br. SOtra,!. 4—6. 
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eren to Brahmins if the ministers 
“opposed” the gifts. The law is as ancient as 
the time of Apastamba. ’ {circa 400 B. C.). 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before us we can understand how the 
Ministry under Chancellor Radha-Gupta 
refused to make further gifts to the 
Buddhist Brothe r-h ood on the order of 
the Emperor Asoka. ’ Otherwise we would have 
fallen into the cheap wisdom of regarding the whole story 
as a ‘myth’ and a ‘Buddhist fabrication’. 

A ^ 0 k a in his Rock Series inscriptions section 
VI says that when he has passed an order with regard to a 
g i f t or a proclamation, should a discussion arise in the 
Parishad (Council of Ministers) and they (the ministers) 
shelve it, he should be informed of it — if there was a 
division of opinion with regard to his proposal in the Parishad 
or a total rejection, he should at once be informed of it,* That 
shows that the ministers had been for some time opposing 
the rulings of the Emperor. 

§ 297. RudradSraan was similarly 
op posed by his Ministers with regard 
to his proposal to repair the Sudar^ana 


^ Apastamba, 'II. 10. 26. 1 ; — 

For Bhritya in the sense of minister see Artha-Saitra^ p. 320 
and the reference to the DivyavadSna below. 

* Divy^vadana, p. 430. et. seq. I regard the detail of the first gift of A^oka as 
given in the Divydvaddna to be substantially true, for it was in the nature of a Vikvajii 
Sarvamedka-( ) fee which a S5rvabhauma Emperor which As'oka was, was 

expected to make, as the S’atapatha Brahmana describes {§ 209). The ruler gave away 
all that belonged to him except the land, Le,. the State Mimaipsa says (See 
§ 345). In other words, he gave away the surplus revenue which he had in his 
treasury. To an occasional gift like this the ministers would not have objected as that 
was the right of the Emperor to make. But a repeated procedure of this nature would 
be objectionable as the Ministers of A^oka found it to be. 

3 Id., 1913, p. 242. 
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Lake. Opinion of RuJradaman’s Ministers was against the 
king’s proposal for repairing Sudarsana water-works. They 
refused to pay for the repairs and the king 
hadto pay from his private purse.' 
Fortunately for Indian history the evidence of Rudradaman’s 
inscription is as clear as any could be. It proves that 
the constitutional laws were not mere pious wishes, but 
they were as real as ordinary, municipal laws of the law- 
books. Thanks to the Buddhist works which have preserved 
the great cohstitutional datum on the reign of Asoka in their 
pathetic lament that the Emperor of the whole of India 
was deprived of his sovereign authority by the ministers of 
state.'' The GwthSr quoted by the Div'yavadana is more ancient 


' See § *270 altove, EI.^ VIII., 44 (iiisc. lines 16-17). 

2 Divv avajana , p. 480. A^oka canxious to complete his intended gift of money to 
the Ki^u^tlrama monastery say.*^, ‘Piadhagiipta, I do nut mind the loss of money, of 
government of authority/ 

c- w r.j 

ciosi: I f i 

“At that particular time Kiinaia’s son, Sampadi, was filling the post of Yuvaraja. 
He was told by the Ministers ‘Your Royal Highness, King Agoka is temporarily 
in his position but be is sending away the money to the Kurkutarania. Kings’ 
strength lies in treasury. He is to be checked ’ The Prince prohibited the Treasurer 
[For the position of Yuvaraja as a High Minister, and resolutions going up to him from 
other members of the Cabinet, see below § 312]. 

V w * 

\ (p. 431) i ^ 

^rsfNr: 

‘*No\v King A^oka, very much agitated in mind, called a meeting of the Ministers and 
the Pauras. He asked— ‘Who at present ia the Sovereign of the Country' ? On that the 
Prime Minister rising from his seat approached the place where King A^^oka was 

P 
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than thi^* compilation of the Divyavailaua, and the former 
could not have been ■•(imposed many centuries after the 
event. The monks were to gain nothing by an invention 
of such a story which threw discredit on a great personage 
of their religious history. They would not have invented a 
story which would have been a bad precedent in case other 
monarchs wanting to imitate the munificence of the Maurya 
Emperor. 

§ 29S. The numerical strength of the Ministry varied from 


Number of the 
members of the 
Council and 


time to time. Brihaspati in his book on 
politics quoted by Kautilya gave the number 


the Cabinet 


of the council members to be sixteen. The 


Artha-^astra of the M a n a v a s laid down ‘that the Council 


of Ministers should be composed of twelve ministers’: 
mantriparishadani, dvada^amatyam’- 

kurviteti Manavah. Another old authority, 

U ^ a n a s, enjoined in his time twenty, while Kautilya 
would not have any rigid number,* Earlier Councils were 
larger, as one is mentioned in the Maha-Bharata of 

thirty two members (§321). There has been a tendency 

towards a smaller body. 

§ 299. We .shall revert again to the Mantri-Parishad, 
and to the powers of the Ministers as a body. Let us now 


and saluting him retspectfuliy spoke, ‘His (=:=Your) Majesty is the Sovereign of the 
Country.’ Then King A^oka with tears trickling down Ins face answered the Ministers : 
‘Why do yon tell an untruth on account uf courtesy’ ? We are deprived of rule T ’ 

■IS' ^ -nf ?;r 

i 

“The liberal king A^oka. the best of the Mauryas, who was the Emperor of India, 
became the sovereign of a half-apple [on bis plate.]. That King now deprived of 
authority by the Ministers, gave a^vay in charity tha. half-apple.,” 

^ Kautiiya, Artha- dsim, Bk. I, Ch. 15; 11 (p, 29). Re^id ^amdt^am instead of 
^amdiydn as printed in the AS. : it qualifies mantrijjamhadam 
« Ibid. 
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note the official designations of different ministers. The 
number of the Ministry or Cabinet is recommended 
by Manu (VIL 54) to be seven or e i g h t. The number 
eight had become nearly fixed when the ^ukraniti was 
written, and on its tradition the A s h t a P r a d h a n a, or 
the Ministry of Eight, of ^ i v a j i, was founded. 
The eight ministers according to ‘some’ authorities 
referred to in the ^ukraniti are the following : — ’ 

(1) The S u m a n t r a or M i n i s t e r of Finance. 

(2) The P a n d i t a m a t y a or Minister of La w. 

(3) The M a u t r i n or Home Minister. 

(4) The P r a d h a n a or President of Council. 

(5) The S a-c h i v a or M i n i s t e r of W a r. 

(6) The Amatya or Minister of Revenue 

and Agriculture. 

(7) The Pradvivaka or Minister of Justice 

and Chief Justice. 

(d) The Pratinidhi (‘Representative See below). 

According to another view two other ministers — 

[(9) The P u r 0 h i t a or Mi n i s t e r of Religion, 
(10) The Duta or Minister of Diplomacy,* 
should also have seats in the Council]. The exact character 


^ S' uhranttisdra, 11.71-72. 

cTsiT HfctPifN: « 

* S'uhrariitisdra. II. 84-87, 

It 

g ’ftfcigraisf: W uaftrg i 

^ ii 

suaataiffa^ciT ^5Fw: « '*f ii 
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of the Pratinitlhi is not cleai*. He is evidently very important 
being given precedence over the President of the Council 
and the Mantrin. He was ‘to press upon the King the 
‘business which must be done whether favourable or 
‘unfavourable.’ He is certainly not the ‘representative of 
the king. He might have been the representative of the 
Paura-Janapadas in the Cabinet or that of the Council in 
dealing -with the King. He is certainly very, probably the 


most, important. 

§ 300. The Y u V a r a j a is not a member of the Cabinet 
in this enumeration but he is certainly a 
Princes as Minister. He was generally a prince ot the 
‘ ® ‘ ® “■ ® blood : uncle, brother, nephew, son , an adopted 


et se(i up to Si. 106. 


Of. Sivaji's Ashta-PracUuma. “The Civil organization of the District was, of 
course subordinate to the authorities at head-quarters, two of whom~the Pant 
Amatya and the Pant Suchiv^ had respectively the charge of what in our time would 
be called the office of Finance Minister and the General Accountant and Auditor. 
The district accounts had to be sent to these officers, and were there collated together, 
and irregularities detected and punished. These officers diad power to depute men 
on their establishments to supervise the working of the district officers. The Pant 
Amatya and the Sachiv were, next to the PesJuod^ the highest civil officers, and they 
had besides these revenue duties, military commands. They were both important 
members of the Board of Administration, called the Ashta Pradl^dii or Cabinet of 
eight heads of departments. The Peshwd was Prime Minister, nest to the King, and 
was at the head of both the civil and military administrations, and sat first on the 
right hand belo^v the throne. The Sendpati was in charge of the military adminis- 
tration, an<i sat first on the left side. Amatya and Sackiv sat next to the Peskwa^ 
while the Manirl sat next below the Saekiv, and was in charge of the King’s private 
affairs The Snmani was Foreign Secretary, and sat below the Sendpati on the left. 
Next came Pandlt-n^^ who had charge' of the ecclesiastical department, and below 
him on the left side sat the Gliief Justice, [ssNydyddMsa.y^ Banade, Rise of Maratha 
Power, pp. 125-6. 
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SOB, 01' a grandson/ Like other iliuisters he vras a Sahaya or 
‘Colleague’ of the king. The Yuvaraja had his seal, and the set 
formula with which he signed. Under Asoka, on the 
authority of the Diryavadana,' Samprati, a grandson, was the 
Yuvaraja, while the son, Knnala was the Presidency Governor 
at Takshasila ( the capital of the Northern Presidency), 

A Prince royal in office was regarded as an officer. 
Bhatta Bhaskara calls him Kuinin'n-cullvjakslia [‘Prince Officer 
in charge of Department’ who held the ‘reins’ of government.” 
In Anoka’s inscriptions despatches to Presidency Governments 
are addressed to the ‘Prince’ and High Ministers, (Kumara and 
Mahamatras) the latter being called a V a r (j a or C o u n c i U 
Evidently it is such a Kuuiara whom Bbatta Bhaskara, 
rather his authority, called 7vhjantd> or ‘one who leads’ ‘by 
reins’ {i'ajjuhhijp). The Buddhist books'' make A^oka governor 
one time at Takshasila and at another at Ujjain (the 
capital of the Western Presidency) Maurya Princes of the 
blood royal governed with their Councils in the South* ; while 
the conquered province of Kalinga was governed only by a 
Council of Mahamatras. It is significant that Despatches from 
the Central Government, copies of which are given in the 
inscriptions, are never addressed to the prince by name ; they 
are impersonal. The Princes, like the Mahamatras (whom 
we shall presently discuss) were probably transferred 
as the two viceroyalties held by A^oka indicate. In that case 
non-personal documents would be quite in form. 


^ S'ukmnlthdra, II. 15, 

* Divyavaddna^ p, 430, See above II, p. 121, w. 

^ See above, II, p. 18, n. 

* See ‘Separate edicts’ of Orissa ; J BOMS,, IV, p. 36. 

* Dlvyamdana, p. 372 ; Makavarnm, V, 46. 

^ See Jaugada and Dhauli "Separate’ Eock-Iiiscriptions and Siddhapura Inscription. 
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§ 301. The official desiguatiohs of the Ministers for 
D e i n a t i o n different portfolios varied from time to time. 

.1 f .\f i ai s t »r f 'j'jje Mg,navr/ Dharma-^distra uses the 

word Sachiva, lit., ' helper,’ ‘ colleague,’ as a general 
term for Ministei's’ as against the Aiii3,t;/a (fit., ‘those 
remaining together’) of the Artha-^astra. In the Ramayana 
A}nd.tii<i occurs in the general sense, while Sachivas are 
distinguished from the Jlar/trins.- 

The Chief M i n i s t e r is called 21 a n t rj n Uh. 
‘Adviser’], ie, the Mautrin, in the Artha-^astrS, whose 
position is the first amongst the Ministers. Nest to him comes 
•in the Artha-^astra the Purohita. then the Send-pati and after 
the Senapati comes the Y u v a r a j a.’* 

The Manava calls the Prime Minister simply A m 3, t y a, 
that is, he was the Amatya In him was vested the 
administration or danda. * He, as especially required by the 
Manava (VIL. 58; XII. 100.), was to be a Brahmin. In earlier 
times, in the Pali Canon, the Prime Minister, e. y., of 
A j a t a s a t r u, is styled A g r a-M ahamatra ‘the 
Foremost Minister.’ In the Divyavadana, the Chief 
Minister of Asoka [Rsdhaguptaj is called the A m a t y a. He 
is evidently the 21 antr i n in the ^ukra-niti. In the Gupta 
period he is probably called the M a h a-d and a-n a y a k a. 
(§ 322). 

The Manava Code does not specifically mention the 
P u r 0 h i ta. But he is very likely included in the ‘seven or 
eight’ Ministers of Manu. This Minister bears the same 
designation (Purohita or Purodhas, lit, ‘Leader’) throughout, 
but his functions varied with a tendency to gradual extension. 
In the Jatakas and Dharma Sutras® he is expected to be versed 


1 Manu, VII. 54 

® YuddhakSnda, 130 17 — 20 {Kumbakonam), Govindaraja, 

'•s Bk, V. Ch. 2; 91 (p, 245). 

* Mann, VIL 65. 

» JUtaka, YoL, h p. 437 ; Jataka, voL, II. p. 30 ; Apastamba Dh. S., 11. 5. 10, 13-14. 
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both in sacred la\r and x^olitics. Afiastamba' exxrects him to 
judge cases wliere PrUi/aScIiittii or penance was to be inflicted. 
He was also to try Brahtnias on behalf of the king. The 
Artha-§astra‘ rec[uires him to be learned in the Veda and its 
Afigas, in astrology, and in politics, and that he should also 
know the Atharvau rites, which were to be performed in cases 
of national calamities to satisfy the common people. The 
^ukra-NitP demands a knowledge of the military science and 
art as well in the Purohita. 

The Manava styles the Minister of Diplomacy as Duta,^ 
who had jurisdiction with regard to peace and icar relations 
with foreign powers and “who broke up alliances.” The 
Ramayana (IT. 100.35) knows him by that title and so does the 
dukra-Niti. But subsequently he is called Sclndhi-viyrakika, in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Brihaspati’s law and later. 
It is curious that this Minister is not found in the list of the 
Artha-^astra. Probably the Mantrin combined that office in 
himself. The office was very important in Maurya days. 

In the MSnava Code the king is his own Finance Ministe'c.^ 
He himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
named in Manu but his subordinates are mentioned under the 
designation which the Artha-^astra gives to him — SamShartpi. 
In the Artha-^astra there is an allied portfolio, of the 
Sannidhatri (§ 211). Later on the two portfolios coalesce 
into one. In the ^ukraniti the Minister of Finance is 
Sumantra. Govinda-raja (§ 309) gives another designation, 
a r t h a-s a fi c h a y a-k r i t. 

The SenSpati is evidently the Minister of 
W a r. He is very important in the government of 


^ Apastambn, DharnaSutra, II. 5. 10, 13 — 14, etc. 

* Artha-Sastra, Bfc. I Ch. 8; 5 (p. 15). 

® Snkra-Jtitisaia, II. 80. i 

* Manu, VII, 65—66. ft 1 ftt qst I 

* Ibid., ^—(65). 
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Chandragupta, coming third in precedence, taking his place 
above the Yuvaraja. In the ^iikrauiti he is called ‘Sachiva’. 
Probabl.y the Senapati was both the military leader in the 
field and the military member in the Council as is suggested 
in the RSniayana, II. 100. 31. But in the time of Kautilya the 
two offices were distinct (§ 309) and they remained distinct, 
in later times. In the Sukra-niti he is a civilian officer, as 
the eight ministers were transferred from one portfolio to 
the other and they all occupy equal rank (§ 320). 

§ 302. The above five ministers, with the Yuvaraja in 
addition, made up the real governing body. 

^ The Yuvaraja is a post-Vedic development 

while all others had origin in the Ratnins, except probably 
Duta whose . function might have been performed by the 
Stita as he appears to be rather important in early days.^ 
The YuvarSja, it should be marked, occupies the fourth place in 
the Government of Chandragupta. Then and later he is not 
the President of the Cabinet or the Council as there are other 
officers in those posts ; evidently no portfolio is given to him. 
The MahS-BhSrata (XII. 83. 12.) calls the cabinet a paJia and 
so does the §ukra-niti (§ 312). The Maha-Bharata says that 
the king should not be partial to any one member of the gai^a. 

• § 303. There was a tendency to form a smaller body 

An Inner inside the cabinet. The members of this, 

° ® * what we may call the Inner body, were three 

or four, according to the Artha-^astra (p. 28.). It was with 
them that the king constantly conferred ( ). These 
ministers are called the Mantrins ( Trfssf’ih ) in the Artha-^astra 
and the Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata. In this character 
the ^mantrins mean ‘those vested with mantra or the policy of 
state,’ as is evident from the expressions manti'adharas in the 
Ramayana and mantra-gr&haB in the MahS-Bharata.® 

^ Id the Maha-Bharata, Sanjaya becomes Minister of Finance. XIII, 42. 

^ Ayodhya^ Oanto 100, 16. 

» XII. 8B. 50. 
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The members of ‘the mantra-holding’ 'mantra-graha) or 
‘the holders of the reins’ of state (II, p 18 n,'. body were to be, 
according to the Maha-Bharata, ‘at .le.'St three' and 
preferably fived Kautilya prescribes it to be ‘three or four’ 
(p. 28). The original view probably was that such 
.holder-of-mantra should be only one as recognised by the 
king. This was the view of that severe theorist, Ivanika 
Bharadvaja- (Artha-^astra, p. r'Tj, and it seems to have 
been the \iew of the Idanava Diiarma Code (Vi I. 58). 
Visalaksha condemned the system of one-miuister-cabinet 
(Artha-^asti’a, p. 27), and the Ramayana does the same, 
according to which (II. 100 18) it should “neither be of one 
nor too many,” The number three and upwards became fixed, 
as evidenced by the MahS-Bharata and the qnotafioas in 
NUivakySimrita.^ The uneven number found preference for the 
same reason as given by Mitra Mi^ra in the case of uneven 
jury : Wc[ ‘uneven number 

is to provide, against difference in opinion, for a 
majorit y.* ** 

§ 304. Asoka’s rajuka ministers (§ 318; who 
had the fulles.t authority to rule over the p raj S (subjects) and 
to grant them anugrahas, and in whose hands the king left the 
praja as a mother leaves her child in the hands of a known 
nurse (Pillar Proclamation IV), and who were declared 
supreme in the matters of d a n d a (administration) 
and a b h i h a r a (declaring hostilities), seem to be 
identical with the mantra-dharas or mantra-grS,ha%. Bajuka 
signifies the ‘ruling minister,’ literally it denotes ‘the holder 


> Ibid., 47, 52, 20-22. 

^ We ought to recover his work. He is quoted as late as bj Govindarya. 

*r5fS!<nf wteft wrab i Oh x. 

* ’(•’tramitrodaya, p. 35 
Q 
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of th<" of Cf''irei’nrn'.-‘ut]' like Bhatta-Bliaskara’s rajjuhhir 

niijartd and tha! Manh'-j cji'clhaf: of the Maha-Bharata With 
regard to the use of the word rUjd applied to them we 
should notice that the Pratimokha stitra, quoted by Childers 
in his Pali Dictionary under rdjd, says that the high ministers 
{maJia-mcitras' were called rdjds. The number of Asoka’s 
Rajukas was certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in the plural. 

§ 305 In the history of the Cabinet we have a growth in 
number, and a change —from the authority of one to that of 
several. The rule of one was always found incompatible with 
the tradition and the whole social system of the race. 

§ 306 Apart from the cabinet of the Mantra- dharas who 


Go m position 
of the ‘‘J/ a li t r n • 
p a r i s }( a tf' or 
Council of State 


had the real executive authority, there 
was, as we have already seen, the 
Mantra-'parishad or the Mantri-parishad. 


The Mantri parishad was not solely composed of the 


Mantrins. To the meetings of this body, the Mantrins 


or ‘ the holders of Mantra ’ ministers were called 


according to the Kautdiya The Parishad was 
composed of (1) these Mantradharas (Inner cabinet) (2) 
other cabinet ministers who held portfolios, (3) ministers 
without portfolios, and (4? others. The number was 
generally large, as the numbers 32 of the Maha-Bharata, 20 
and 16 of other authorities, and Kautilya’s example of Indra’s 
large council show. It thus exceeded the number of 
the ministers of the cabinet. 


§ 307. We have no definite information as to who composed 
„ , r « t , class (4). The Council summoned 

Paur/i-Jan apa da ^ ^ 

by A ^ 0 k a on the ministers refusing to 

‘•Mantn-Pansbad • . 

carry out his orders of gifts, consisted 
of the P a u r a s (Ch, XXVIII), and the A m a t y a s. It ' 
seems from other pieces of evidence that the Council 
had some seats assigned in it to the leaders of the 
Paura and Janapada. The Maha-Bharata (§anti, ch. ’ 83 ) 


1.30 
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and the ^ukraniti . IL 3. ) ^ suggest that The opinion xvhich 
the king was bound to follow according to the ^ukra-niti 
(11. 3), was of (a) the S a b h y ai' {l>) the Ad h i k a r i n s;' 
and (c) the P r a k r i t i si" as sahliasach or members 
sitting in the Council. The Sabhi/a according to the 
authority quoted by Govindaraja 309) was tLe President 
of the Council or the Mautra-Parishad of Kautilya. 
Adhii'&rins were the heads of Adhikaranas or Departments, 
i. e., the Ministers, The remaining one Fyakritis must 
necessarily signify the People or Subjects (p 70), meaning 
thereby their I’epresentatires — the chiefs of the Panra and 
Jauapada (§ 265) lu the Raraayana ; A., chs. SI (12), 82 
(1, 4)j the People’s representatives aud the Ministers meet and 
hold a Sabha, called the ‘ruling {pragrahd) Sabha’ to consider 
an aty&yika (‘extra-ordinary,’ cf. A^., p. 29) business. 

The Maha-Bharata" where it describes the Sabha (XIL 83. 
verses 1-2) counts these classes : 

(1) The SahSyas by whom it means the ‘ Ministers 

(Amatyas) colleagues (SakSyasY or the High 
Ministers with portolios (verses 3 — 4). 

(2) The Parichchada amatyas who should be very learned, 

of high birth, natives of the country, deep, wise and 
loyal. As the name (‘Robes’) denotes, they were pro- 
bably ceremonial ministers and dignitaries who had 
grown out of the king’s house-hold. One of them was 
the Dauvarika or Lord Mayor of the Palace occupying 
a very high position (§ 309). They had their 
Adhikaranas or Departments (§ 309). Out of the 
above the king chose his ‘Mantrins’ (7 — 8) who are 
referred to in the ^ukraniti verse, (II. 2) preceding 


feiu; i invi: ii (SNS.) 

(MBh.) 
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the one quoted above. The subject of Mantrins 
continues for the rest of the chapter in the Rlaha- 
Bharata and with a small digression is taken 
up again in Ch. 85, where the list of 32 ministers 
is given. Out of them the king is to choose 8 
ministers as ALantrins or the cabinet Whatever 
policy the.T decided upon is to be submitted 
to the Rashtra and the President of the Rashtra, i.e., 
the Janapada, for opinion. 

(3; The Rashtra. This new element corresponds to the 
Prakriti of the §ukra niti.’ 

The Realm [‘‘Rashtra^ t of the Maha-Bharata and the People 
{‘Prakriti’) of the ^ukraniti are thus identical with the Paura 
in the council called by Asoka and the Prakriti- sabh&shads 
(A. 82, 4, 17) of the Ramayana 
/it thus seems that the Parishat had not only the popular 
trace in its Vedic name, but a real popular element 
in it. Although it was now associated with the designation of 
the “Mantra — ” or Mantrin — , it carried on in some degree 
the Vedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

§ 308. It is better to render the M a n t r i-P a r i s h a d as 
Council of State rather than the Council of Ministers. 
The form M a n t r a-P a r i s h a t, ‘Council of State Deli- 
beration’ which Kautilya applies to the Mantri-parishad of 
Indra, should be noted in this connexion. Probably the 
Mantri-parishad there signifies the Mantra -Parish ad. The 
tradition of a large Parishad, e.g. of 1000 members, is preserved 
both in Kautilya, and in the Ramayana (where it stands 


^ [it probably corresponds also to the mhrid class of Sabhasad^ mentioned in the 
opening verse of Chapter 83, along with the SaJidya and Parickchada classes. Why 
the representatives of the realm should be called “friends” is not very clear. The political 
writers have a classiScatioa by which they divide the natural friends and natural 
enemies of kings. Probably the Bealm representatives were considered as the king^s 
‘friends/ for unlike an ambitious relative, they were naturally interested * in upholding 
the king^s cause.] 
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rather discredited, II. 100). J:"robably this is a reminiscence 
of the Vedic Parishad. 

§ 309. There was an old grouping called ‘the Eighteen 
„ T i r t h a s.’ The Raniavana knows it (II. 100. 

"X'irtbas” £ “ ' ^ 

36). The Artha-Sastra of Kautiiya mentions 
it and refers to the as Maha-Amatyas (pp 21,22) They 

were heads of departments of both superior and inferior classes 
They contained two offices of the royal household as well The 
grouping was old and was fast becoming ob.solete The Maha- 
Bharata does not seem to mention it in its bonk on politics. 

T I r t h a s are defined in a quotation given by Somadeva 
Suri ^ as bodies of legal officers and officers in charge 
of executive works. It seems certain that Tirtha meant the 
holder of a department, as ail the Tirtbas mentioned in the 
Artha-^astra are in charge of departments, Tirtha literally 
means ‘a ford to pass through’ i e a passage. Ministers and 
heads of departments acquired this name probaly because 
orders passed through them to their respective departments.. 
The Tirtha classification throws light on the significance of 
the technical officers. They were : — ^ 

(1) The M a t r i 7i. 

(9) The P u r 0 h i t a 

(3) The Send, p a t i, the Minister for the Army (see 

JSdyaha, below No. 11). 

(4) The Y u V a r S, J a. 

(5) The D auv dr i k a or the Lord Mayor of the Palace. 

(6i The Antarvarp,^ika or the Lord Chamberlain. 

(7) The Pra^dstri, evidently the Chief Pradastri, as there 

were more than one such officers. Accoi'ding to the 
enumeration of Govindaraja, he was the minister 
in charge of Prisons. 


^ Nitivahyamrita, Chapter II. H’WT: | 

* Atihu-S'AUra, Bk I. Gh, 12; 8 (pp. 20-21). Gf. al»o Bk. V., cli. 2 ; 91 {p. 245). 
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(Sj The S a m a h a r t r i or the Minister of Revenue. 

(9) The <S a n n i d h a t r i or the Minister of Treasury. 

(10) The P r a d e s h t r i whose functions are not 

clear]}' known 

(11) The A' a y a k a or the Generalissimo. 

(12) The P a u r a or the Governor of the Capital 

(13) F y a V all a r i k a (lit., Mudge’) or the Chief 

Justice, according to Govindaraja. 

(14) The Kd r m d n t i k a or the (Officer in charge of 

Mines and Manufactories. 

(15) The 3J a n t r i-P a r i s h a t-a dh y a k sh a or 

the President of the Council, Sahhya according to 

Govindaraja. 

(16) The Band a-j) dl a or the Officer in charge of the 

maintenance of the Army. 

(17) The Durga.p’dla or the Officer in charge of 

Home Defences. 

(18) The A n t ap dl a ox RashtrantapSla, f.e., the Officer 

in charge of Frontiers (Artha-^astra, p. 245). 

This list makes it clear that Sendpati here is not 
the military Commander-in-Chief but the Minister of War. 
The military leader was the Ndyaka. The Lord Chief Justice 
is called the Judge instead of the Prddvivdka of later times 
The President of the Mantri-Parishad is the Pradhana of the 
^ukrauiti. He received an allowance from the Civil 
List (Artha-^astra, p. 245). Govindaraja commenting on the 
“the 18 Tirthas,” Ramayana, II. 100. 36, quotes from an 
unnamed work on Mti-idgtra and gives a few different 
designations in later terminology In the place of Praidstri 
which is obscure in the pages of the Artha-^astra, he gives 
Kdrdgdra-adhikfit which elucidates the former. It should be 
translated as Inspector General of Prisons {lit, ‘Corrector of 
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Convicts.’).' Against the tirth iS nos. S and 9 of the Artha- 
^astra, Q-ovioda-raja give-i. Arf/ui'-oanchaj/a-krif ov the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Pradvshtri who in the Civil List 
(.\rtha-§a3tra, p. 245) does not occupy a place amongst the 
Ariiaii/as, appears as KBrya-niyojaka in Govincla-raja and is 
explained as the Despatcher or Director of Royal Orders 
(^WTST^fT: wf%‘. iT’^TT^irTrt). Instead of Vyavakarilai Govinda-raja 
has the younger term PrMvivd^ka [the Pali Canon knows 
only Voliat'iJia]. The Payaka who appeal’s in the Artha- 
^astra as the Highest Military Goinmauder is represented by 
SenU,-n(lyaka and the Paura by Nayar^dhyaksha. The 
Mantri-Parishat-adhyaksha corresponds to Sabkya (whom 
Govindaraja incorrectly connects with the building Sabha). 
Govindaraja’s authority has a new officer Dharm3,dhyaksha 
who is, [ think, identical with Pandita amUtya of the ^ukra-niti. 
The order in Govindaraja is slightly altered after no 8 of our 
Artha ^astra list. 

§ 3l0. The Ministers were devided in three classes 
Three classes according to the Pali Canon, the RamSyana 
of ministers and the ^uki'aniti. In the Ramayana they 
are called the Superior, the I ntermed iaries and the 
Inferior. The ^ukraniti has the same division*. 

§ 311. The Artha-SSstra divides the eighteen tirthas 
0 i T i 1 L i s t and three classes in the Civil List 

k i n g’s s a 1 a r y. which fixes the salaries of the 
permanent ofihcers from the King down 
to the Historiographer and the Ministerial 
Establishments. The Kin g’s salary according to 
Apastamba should not exceed that of the “Amatyas 
and the Gurus (religious Preceptors’)”" This provision 


^ The interpretations given by Mr. Sliama Sastry are mostly wde ofE the mark. See ■ 
hia Trans., p. 23. 

s Ayodhyakania^ e. 100. 25-26. | S'uhramtis&ra ch. II. 109-110. 

® Apasiamha, Dharmaeatra. II. 9. 25. 10, 
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becomes clear iu the light of the Artha-^astra Civil List. 
Kautilya says that the King is to get three times the salary of 
the officers of his equal accxuirement {sarnUna-vidya)} We may 
regard the Prime-Minister and the Senapati as Samdnavidya to 
the king. The religious chiefs who are placed at the head of 
the first class of the Civil List are ^itvik and Aeh§rya. 
These two with the Purohita are the Gums of Apastamba. 
The salaries of these three put togetiier, or the three highest 
ministers namely, Mautrin, Senapati and Yuvaraja of Kautilya’ s 
list, should not be exceeded, in the language of Apastamba, by 
that of the king. In other words, the two provisions are 
identical. Now the salary of the 'Gurus’ and ‘Amatyas’ was 
48,000 — (silver) parias a year each. ® The same salary is 
allowed to the mother of the King and the consecrated 
Queen. 

The second class of ministers in which occur ministers 
numbered 5 to 9 of our list were given 24,000 a year. The 
third class carried the salary of 12,000 a year. The members 
in this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list. 
In this class are placed the Kumaras and their mothers 


^ Artka-S'dstJ'a. Bk. V. ch. 3 ; 91 (p. 246), 

Tim 1 

® The king’s salary has been completely missed in the translation of the AMa^S'astra 
by Mr. Shama Sastry, 
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Council of Ministers (contd.) 

Government 

§ 311 . The duty of the Ministry is -summed up in these 
Duty of Ministry temis : “If the State, the People, 
“the Strength, the Exchequer, and lastly 
“Proper Monarchism {sn-nripatram) do not grow, 
“or the Enemy is not broken through the 
“policy of the ministry, the ministers do 
“not justify their existence (lit., ‘of what use are 
“they’ ?).”! 

In connection with ‘ Proper Monarchism ’ I would quote 
the principle from the same authority which is embodied in 
the preceding verses. “The Monarch is not con- 
“ trolled, therefore ministers have to be.” 
“For,” says the Niti in the next verse, “if the king could 
“not be kept in check by ministers, is national 
“prosperitypossibleby such ministers 1” In the latter 
case they would cease to be real ministers and would be no 
better than ornaments.® The S u - n r i p a t v a or ‘proper 
monarchy, ’ therefore, is a ‘controlled monarchy’. 

The minister is the Rdja-rdsJiktra-bhrit^ or ‘the bearer of the 
responsibility of the king and the state.’ The king was conse- 
quently bound, as observed already, to follow the dictates of the 
Council, otherwise in the eye of the constitutional law he 


' Suhra-niiimra, 11 S3, 

jf5TT I, 

* Ibid., 81, 82 

sr it 

Sf ftthi vql 1 

• frajgi fv t n 

’ Ibid., IL 74. 

R. 
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would cease to be the king.'^ As tbe Maba-Bbarata put it, be 
was always under tbe control of others (Ministers).® 

§ 312. We have seen that extraordinary businesswas decided, 
Pr cedure of busi- according to tlie Artbasasti’a, in a full meeting 
aess in tee ministry Couiicil. Tbis implies tliat Ordinary 

business went tbrougb only ministerial offices. That would bave 
required written notes. There is evidence that written notes 
as a matter of fact were used. A,soka in bis inscriptions speaks 
of his oral orders® which implies that the orders were 
generally written orders. Tbe Artbasastra also says that tbe 
ministers who were not in attendance wrote notes for the King.^ 
We bave not yet discovered any document which passed tbrougb 
tbe offices of tbe ministers. There is, however, on tbe point a very 
valuable piece of detail furnished by tbe Sukraniti. Tbe detail 
evidently belongs to tbe early centuries of tbe Christian era as 
tbe official designation Duta, which is superseded in later 
(Gupta) times by SdndJii-Vigrahika, indicates. It is highly 
important from tbe constitutional point of view. Tbe 
procedure it depicts of a matter going tbrougb the offices and 
then reaching tbe king and becoming a resolution of tbe 
ministry, is as follows : 

^Without a written document no business of state was done. 
A matter was endorsed first by tbe Home Minister, tbe Lord 
Chief Justice, tbe Minister of Law, and the Minister of Diplomacy 
with tbe fi X e d s t y 1 e ‘This is not opposed to us\ i.e. , their depart- 
ments had no objection. Tbe Minister of Eevenue and Agricul- 
ture endorsed with tbe remark ‘T/ie note is all right,’ tbe Minister 
of Finance ‘Well considered’ ; then tbe President of tbe Council 
inscribed in bis own band ‘Really proper’. Next, tbe Prati- 
nidbi wrote ‘Fit to he accepted’ , tbe Yuvaraja following, with 


» Qaotaaon- in mtivahyarnrita, X— »r KTSIT ^ 1 

“ Saati, (Kninb.) ch. 323, 139-140, igjri tx’SI T-'g; 

» Book Series VI, g fq ■gx fqr'^ SR (Kalsi). 

* ArShoMaira, Bk. I. ch. 15 ; 11 {p. 29), qygBqijiX » 
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‘SliO'.'Jd he accepted' in liis own liand. Tlie Ecclesiastical Minister 
endorsed 'Titls is agreeable to tae’ . Every minister aftixed his seal 
at tlie end oi liis note. Einally the K i n g wn'ote ‘Accepted’ and 
set Ids seal. He was supposed to be unalile to go tlirougli the 
document carefully and the Yuvaraja or some one else was to 
make this endorsement for him 'which was shown to him. After 
this first stage was over, the minute was s i g n e d b y a 1 1 t h e 
ministers as the C o u n c i 1 (gana) a'ud sealed with the 
seal of the council. Finally it was once more presented to the 
king who 'without d e 1 a y’ wrote ‘S e e n' as h e h a d 
not the ‘capacity’ to criticise it.^ 

§ 313. The incapacity referred to here was the consti- 
tional incapacity. We have already seen that 
pacfty’ to critioiac optioii to veto a measure 

decided by the majority of the council {Artlia- 
sdstra). In an ordinary matter for vchich 
the king did not call a general Council and which went through 
the Ministry only, when it had lieen discussed and finally signed 
and sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council it really 
became a resolution of the Council and the King was truly, as the 
Sukraniti says, adcsliama or incapable of criticising it. The first 
submission to the king from the ministers in their individual 
capacity seems to be an opportunity given to the Idng to discuss 
the matter and to make his suggestions. 


^ Sulcranitisdra, 11. 302 - 309 , 

I! 

’Riff 1 

VMM: I 

5?!}' 5!Sii§Fsifcr i 

sdf^cr: r 

^rtj: ii 
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§ 314. The document became the resolution of the state 
„ , . . , with the fiat of the king. And i n the eye 

Resolution with ^ ^ ^ 

king’s fiat was the of tlie Constitutional law that 
‘real king’ _ . . , , . 

d 0 c u m e 11 1 became ‘the k i n g’. To 
quote the language of the Sukraniti:^ “The docu- 
“m ent signed and sealed by the king is the 
■“king and not the king himself.” The officers 
could not obey any unwritten ‘ order’ of the king. For the signed 
and sealed order of the king, which as a matter of fact was an order 
of the Council, being the real king, any one who obeyed an actual 
order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of the 
constitutional law as obeying an outsider, or, in the language of 
the Sukraniti, a ‘thief’* obeying an outsider or ‘thief’ : 

“A king or an officer who orders or does a 
Oral 'oders’ “busiiiess of State without a 
“lelihy a (official document) are both thieves 
“at all times”. 

§ 315. As a -written lehliya became really the order of the 
ilinistry on account of the routine, a king who wanted his 
personal orders to be observed must take recourse to oral 
commands and requests. And when an oral command was 
issued, according to the constitution implied here, the 
officers had to deal with the command of a thief 


KTstT w: II 

The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This implies that the procedure belongs 
to the period of the Sanskrit revival which is now to be dated in the light of the history 
of the §unga revolution between 150 B.C. and 100 A.C. (JBOES., IV. pp. 257—65). 

The Divyavadana (pp. 404 and 429) also uses the word ga^a to denote the cabinet or 
council of ministers [atvatya-gam) ■ 

* Sukraniti^ra, II. 292, 

* Ibid . ; 291 , 
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in law. and to tlie anointed kins: in flesli and blood 

" W 

trouble was a certain consequence. We have, tlianks to tie 
inscriptions of Asoka, an immortal evidence of this trouble. 
Asoka issued orders regarding liis proclamations and 
sermons (Savakam) and gifts (cldpakam), and tlie ‘Parisa’ 
(Council) discussed the "'orders’ and ‘shelved’ them. The angry 
monarch orders that he should be informed when Iris oral 
orders are rejected.^ 

§ 316 . The essence of the constitution as sketched in the 

Megasthenos on Suki’aniti is that the king had actually no 
Ministry s jurisdiction owii and sole hand. All adminis- 

trative functions were vested in the Council.^ 

The accotmt of India left by Megasthenes are to be gleaned 
from fragments. The fragments as we find them indicate that 
the actual government did vest in the Cabinet or Council, that 
the Council was very much respected, and that it had a high 
character and tradition of w i s d o m behind it. It 
deliberated on public affairs and it ‘chose’ and 
appointed governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy 
governors, superintendents (or ‘ adhyakshas ’) of 
treasury, generals of the army and admirals of 
, the navq’’, and high officers to superintend agriculture. 

(a) “The seventh caste consists of the Councillors and 
“Assessors — of those who deliberate on public affairs. It is 
“the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, on 
“account of the high character and wisdom of its members.”® 

{h) “The seventh class consists of the Councillors and Assessors 
“of the king. To them belong the highest posts of 
“Government, the tribunals of justice, and the general 
“administration of public affairs 

(c) “In point of numbers this is a small class, but it is 
“distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and 

‘ lA., 191.3, p. 282. 

® This is supported hy the M. Bh„ cited in § 31 L 

® Epitome of Megasthenes, Diodorus, II. 41 ; Me Ciindle, Megasthenes, 43. 

^ Strabo, XV. 48,, Mo Crindle, Megasthenes, p. 85. 
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"iience enjovs tLe prerogative of c li o o s i n g governors, 
"'chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the 
■ 'treasury, generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers 
'hand commissioners Vv'ho superintend agriculture.”^ 

§ 317. This description of the constitutional powers has 
the direct support in home records. B h a r-a - 

Agreement between _ . ,i •, tt- t ni-,- 

B h a r a d r a j a and d V a j a, a tamous autuoiity on Hindu irohtics 
Megastnene:. quoted both in the Maha-Bharata and in 

Kautilya's Artha-Sastra, sums up the jurisdiction of ministers in 
these words : 

“Between degeneration of the king and the degeneration 
‘‘of the ministers, that of the ministers is more serious. 
“(1) Deliberation on the policy of state {mantra), 
“(2) realization of the result of thatpolicy, 
“(3) execution of business, (4) the business 
“concerning Income and Expenditure, (5) army 
“and (6) its leading, (7) providing against 
“e n e m y and wild tribes {apxvi), (8) maintenance 
“of government, (9) providing against (national) 
“degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and 
“their consecration to offices are vested in the 
‘ 'Ministers.”® 

• 

(1) Policy or mantra of Bharadvaja corresponds to the ‘deli- 
beration on public affairs’ of Megasthenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 
Bharadvaja correspond to the ‘general administration of pubhc 
afiairs’ of Megasthenes, (5), (6) and (7) to ‘choosing generals, 
and admirals’ of Megasthenes, (11) to Megasthenes’ ‘choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces’, and (4) to ‘choosing superinten- 
dents of the treasury’ and controllers of agriculture. 

^ Arrian, XII ; Me Crindie, 2Iagasthenes, p. 212, 

{ Quotation in Aautfilya, VIII. I. 127, p. 320. This jurisdiction is not 
controverted by Kautilya who says that as the ‘Board of jVIinifcters’ and the Departments 
are designed by the king, and he stops degeneration in them, that the king is more 
important. Mr, Shama Sastry has missed the meaning of dyatta. Its technical meaning as in 
law-books, is given here {see § 322>. 
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The ‘ Assessors" are either the ‘Tirtlias' or the junior ministers 
(§§ 309-10). wiiile couuciilors are the members of the Mantri- 
Council. 

Thus the jurisdiction of the Ministry or Council is knoYrn. 
The constitutional law noticed above is t.iorne out by that 
defined jurisdiction. 

§318. Under such a constitution if a king had despotic 
Working of tii- con tendencies the result would be ii revolution : 
reign eitlier the king would be DUide to mend Ins 

method or the constitution would be subverted and the 
ministers (council) put in prison or assigned to the executioner. 
But the ministers hu-d the Paura and the Janapada behind 
them and the law and tradition of the country to support them^. 
Hindu institutions did not easilv change, and constitutional 
laws once established and made sacred by the Sastras could 
not be deviated from with impunity. We have the recorded 
instance of the pious despotism developed by A s o k a , and 
what Yvas the result 1 Was the Ministry overthrown and the 
constitutional laws set at naught ? Or was the despot deprived, 
if not of his throne, of his sovereignty ? There is the 
combined evidence of Asok.a’s inscription and the Divyavadana, 
both of which are adverse statements against interest and 
therefore entitled to perfect credence. 

As the inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents of the constitutional history of Hindu India I propose 
to give it here in estenso, omitting the last lines which are not 
relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of whimsical 
treatment to the translators of Aioka’s inscriptions, who never 
thought for once that there could be anything else but religious 
matter in the ‘Edicts’ of Asoka. If no violence is done to the 
natural sense of the words the meaning is’ clear. Early 
interpreters (to whom India must be thankful for the first inter- 
pretations of Asoka ’s proclamations) have grasped the letter, 


^ On the power of the people fco depose a king and set up another in his place see 
M, Bh,, Aiva,, IV, 8-11. 
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not the spirit, of the Proclamation^ under discussion, viz., that 
Asoka made the officers called Eajukas ‘independent.’ 
But the circumstances under which the independence in question 
was granted, and its nature, have been missed. The text is as 
follows : 

fh3r^f% ^Tsr 

^ f ^ ifqm T ^ 

^ m ^cTqfht % fqf ’?rwleIT 

qnrrf^ g 

5<lt5r5iir ^ 

fsrgl^#fh f¥f?r fw^?i ^ ^ 

'?n^T^q' % fhf 

C\ 0\ 

^ ft t t ft 

’^ft ftftwft^’ft TR 

ft tr^ ft^iftft tjiffit ftftftrg 
ftft ft?Irlt3Tft % tf^ qftff Etft 
f g HJTT qf2T ft?Jl^R W «rwt?IT 

#fi ^ft?T5TT SBWlft tiq?l^9ffr ttH5f % ^5t3Rft 

®\ 

^ qr '^Tcfqftt mz f ft q;?!T ftrft 
rawm ^ ftq ^'5 €Rcii 'gi ft ’q t 

It means : 

“ ‘Devanampriya [His Fortunate Majesty] King Priyadarsin 
[another name of Asoka] thus says : [‘thus says’ — a style in royal 
documents to denote ‘ Proclatnations’ Artha-Sastra, p. 71 ] : — 
“In the year twenty-six (elapsed) of my coronation this docu- 
ment of law was caused by me to be recorded [or ‘ dictated by me’] : 

* I i _. . _ - - ■ _■ ^ - , - — — ,^,i, ....^i .»r 

^ Pillar Proclamations IV, (Delhi — ^Sivalak) ; cf, Divyav., p. 430. 

^ The dmti is : 

Prwfttfe !n*f ^ ?pf ?tf ft <?Tfsft^ B?^Tt ^ «a?i ft t f ? 

ftf^e ft ^Tsife ft «pw ftftt gig4ft«T5fft i 

Mathia version, Et., II,^2fi3, 
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“ The E a j u k a of mine have jurisdiction 
‘•'over the People who are numerous (hundreds of thou- 
‘•'sands). Those Eajukas who are either over [the departments] 
“of A 1) h i h a r a [War] or D a n d a [Home Administration] 
“are made [declared] by me to be P r o t e c t o r s by themselves 
“■[‘of sovereign jurisdiction.’ a ^ a a f ^ y e]. Why so? 8o 
“that the Ra j'ukas w i t h o u t a. g i t a t i o n and w i t h 
“'peace of mind [lit., without apprehension] may 
“carry on the business, may render themselves 
“agreeable and satisfactory to the Body Janapada and 
“may grant them a n u g r a h a s. 

“They will know the satisfied as well as those who are in 
“difficulty and distress. They will also get the Body 
“Janapada advised by the Ecclesiastical Service. Thereby they 
“(the Eajukas) may secure this world and the world beyond. 

“And the R a j u k a s disregard {laghanti—langhanU) m y 
“proclamations, while my (own) subordinate officers 
“[pwrus/ius, Of. Artha-SSstra, p. 245] will promulgate my opinion 
“and orders [chliandam anani-. Cf. dnam, Jataka 1.398]. 
“And they [Eajukas] will advise the Provinces [Cliahanif which 
“w ish to serve the Eajukas, not m e.® Therefore 
“let me indeed, consign the (Child) Subject [Pajam, a pun on the 
“word] to the viyatd Nurse [a pun on the word, ‘ anxious’ ‘exerting’ 
“with open arms’, and ‘separating herself’, he., from me]. The 
“anxious Nurse becomes tranquil; she wants to 
“defend well my Praja [pun on sukham palihatave, ‘comfortably 
“to snatch away my Child’]. 

“In this manner my Eajukas have acted for 
“the satisfaction and g o o d of the Janapada. 

» See § 304. 

^ Huhler, Cha Mni, in the sense of ‘some ones.’ The corrected reading is indicated 
by Prof. Eamavatara Sarma, {PiyadarM-praiaMaijaliy p. 33). 

* i{ I (Mathia). Pormer reading: etc. 

The last word has been 'taken as The Mathia plate II p. 260) suggests an 

mu^vara* Without the anusvata the meaning would be slightly changed s *' a n d they 
will advise the provinces, they the Rajukasr who do not 
wish to serve me,** 

s. 
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••’So that they may with peace of mind, with- 
“o ti t a g i t a t i 0 n and without any feeling of 
“hostility {avimana) carry on business, I do 
“m a k e hereby my K a j ii k a s independent in War 
“'and Peace administrations. 

“This indeed I desire, viz. : that the sameness of civil and 
“criminal justice should remain. And though fallen from 
“position {avdite=ava-rita^) my p r a y e r- is that {etc.). 

The rule for the maintenance of which the emperor prays is 
about allowing religious sermce to prisoners under sentence of 
death. It is significant that the king now ‘prays’ and does not 
‘command’ as in other documents. In the next regnal year, 
probably a few months after signing this document, the king 
composed a retrospect of his reign up to the year of signing the 
Eajuka decree. Evidently he then regarded the period of 
his rule as a past chapter and as distinct from the period of 
mere reign thereafter. 

The passages in the Divyavadana tve have already seen. 
They clearly say that the Ministers including the Yuvaraja 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of his authority. 

The Jdnapada, as distinct from the Prajd and lolca ‘the people’ 
(as in Pillar proclamations IV and VII), are mentioned, and it 
was for their benefit that the Rajukas wanted independence. 
|The Janapada evidently supported the ministers. The Buddhist 
monks might well cry at the fate that deprived the Emperor of 
India o'f his aisvaryya or sovereign authority. But they do not, 
as they could not, call the Ministers sinful for that. The Emperor 
bowed to the authority of the laws of his country. The politicians 
under the leadership of the polite but firm Radha-gupta® and the 
Pauras according to the Divyavadana, listened to the sarcasms 
of the Emperor — a feature in the Emperor’s language even in the 

^ Of, the same formation in the Vdjasenyi Samhitd, Biihler, in utter disregard of 
philology^ renders as ‘even so far’ (goes my order)! 

^ Avfitti in this sense occurs in the Vedic as well as later literature, Monier- William, 
Diet., 1899, p, 156, d — vtk 

* Brohahly a descendant of Vishnu-gupta (Kaulfilya). 
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iuscription — ci,nd they let the otherwise great Emperor continue 
in the enjoyment of his throne and title and preach his ‘sublime 
nonsense/ But the political writers do not seem to have let the 
license of monkish professions pass unnoticed. ‘The d harm a 
‘o I t h 0 king indeed is the suppression of the evil and the 
‘rearing-up of the good and not the s h a. v i n g of the head 
‘[becoming a Buddhist monk] or the growing of matted hair.‘^ 

§ 319. Before we close this brief survey of Hindu 
Junior minis- Hinistrv let u.sr iiotc A few more details 

tersoruncier- 

secretaries about their composition. Each minister 
had two junior ministers or U n d e r-R e c r e t a r i e s.® 
The chief of the three was distinguished by the title 
M aha- m a t r a, ‘ Of great measure’. 

In the inscriptions of the Gupta period the same offices are 
distinguished by lin/id-ancl Kumdra-, e.g. DanMndyaha, Mahd- 
DandandyaJea, and Da'^dandyaka-kimdrdmdiya. The simple 
Dandandyaka would be one of the two junior ministers to 
the MahaDaneJanayaka, and the Kumdrdmdtya — (the ‘young- 
minister)’ Dandandyaka would be the juniormost. The second 
minister might have been called Maha-Kumaramatya i.e., the 
senior under-secretary. This interpretation may be also considered 
with reference to various designations of the classes in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta times where Mahd-Pmdhdna. 31ahd- 
Sandhi-vigrahika, 3lahd-Danda-ndyaka, etc., figure.® 

§ 320. The ministers were transferred from one portfolio to 
^ , another.* The transfers were made 

Transfers 

every three years, or after every five, 
^ Trat U fsRlgws} 

Quofcation in Nitival’yamrita, eh, V. 

- Suh'anUisara, II. 109 — 10, 

g gw’irf ggi i 
g tg t II 

g flSRi? 

^ See Fleet,, Corpus 1 nscriptionum Indicarum, Yol* III. Passim* 

Ct 11. 111-13, 

* Sukranitisara, II. 107-13, . 
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seven or ten y e a r s.^ For “authority should 
“not be given in one’s hand for a long 
“time. A capable minister should be put 
“in charge of another work [department], and 
“a new competent man should step into his shoes.” The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of nve-yearly transfer are referred to 
as ‘dharma’ or law by A s o k a in his inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada (Separate Proclamations). The Avhole Council {varga) 
of Ministers (m-ahdmdtras) went out or rather were ‘made to go 
out’, to quote the language of the Emperor, every three or five 
years. The process is officially called anusamydna, that is, 
‘regular departure’ which may be compared with the word 
mmgata in the above quotation from the Sukraniti and with 
anusamyantu in the Ramayana.® In the Ramayana it comes in 
connection with the Agoing out’ of guards to the passes on the 
route which Bharata was shortly to use. 

§ 321. ^As in other matters, e.g. in the coronation, so in the 

Caste recresen- esercise of the executive power each of the 
tationmSimistry divisions of the Hindu society was 

represented. The coronation details given by Nilakantha 
and Mitra Misra show that ministers were taken from all thq 
varnas up to the last days of Hindu regime. The Maha- 
Bharata gives a list of t h i r t j; - s.e v e n M i n i s t e r s re- ^ 

cruited on the principle of representation from each varna : F o u r 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one 


m ^ ^ i(^ 


» Ibid., 110, 

I trafwalfir ^ '« 


» n. 79. 13 ; Konow, A S 1, 1913.14, p. 113 ; 


■art araJTO'i # Tlfft =0911 Hfin^ 1 
faprat Ilian: '^r i 



SLet the guards go out (after the v?ko kno’w the passes on th^ ’^ray,’ 
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V a i s y a s and tliree S u d r a s , and finally one S u t a wlio 
was of the mixed caste. The remarkable point is that the 
largest class (Vaisya) had the largest number in the Ministry. 
The Sudra and the Brahmin are almost equally divided. The 
real ministry, as it says, was composed of eight members only.^ 

§ 322. The designations of the ministers in Ctupta times 
Official design a- changed. We have already seen the Sandhi- 
1 10 ns in Gupta times vigmliiha Superseding . the old term Duta. 

This was evidently necessary t o avoid confusion and 
distinguish the Minister of Diflomacg from the Ambassador. 
We do not find Mantrin used in the inscriptions of the 
period. Here again a desire to use an imambiguous expression 
seems to have operated. For, the xainistev D and a nay ah a 
or rather Mahd-Dandandyaha appears to have taken 
its place. In Manu (XI. 100), Dandanetritva is distinguished 
from Sendpatya and means the leadership of the administration, 
which in view of Manu’s definition of A'lndtya’s jurisdiction 
{amdtye danda dyatta^-M&rm, .AMI. 56) means the authority of 
the Prime - Minister. Mahd-Dandandyaha, therefore, * vested 
with the leadership of danda (or administration)’, would signify 
^ the minister in charge of administration or the Prime- 
Minister. This appears to be the more natural interpreta- 
tion as against the one given by Fleet i.e., ‘ the leader of the forces’ 
(C.Z.L, III. p. 16. n.), for the ministers who bear that title in the 
inscriptions were civilian officers as proved by their other titles. 
Further, in that period the military minister seems to be 
designated Balddhihrit (Ibid., p. 210) and Mahd-Balddhikrit 
(p. 109). 

The rule of transfer noticed above is illustrated by the 
occurrence of the ministerial designations in the documents of the 
period. Harishena, who, as the great inscription of Samudra- 
Gupta says (Fleet, III. 10), was closely associated vfith the 

Emperor and who is described to have gained inspiration for Ha 
KSvya from that association, was M a h a-D a n d-a n a y a k a . 

^ MSh., Kumb. Sanii, oh. 85, 7-11. 
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He had been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before. But at the time the Kavya of Harishena was actually 
inscribed he was no more Maha-Dandanayaka. At that time the 
office was held by another learned gentleman, Tila-Bhattaka. 
Past ministers were allowed the courtesy of the employment of 
their late official designations in official documents, e.g., the 
father of Harishena who had been Maha-Dandanayaka in 
former times is mentioned uith that designation in Samudra 
Gupta's record. 

§ 323. Charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period 
Charters coun- are countersigned by one of the ministers, 
mYnifters ‘ the According to Brihaspati 

a document of gift should obtain the endorsement jndtaminaya 
or '‘noted by me” from the office of the Sandhi-vigrahika. 
Brihaspati’s law code was a work of the period and this 
provision is of importance. It shows that the charters which bear 
the name of that minister or his office were really noted by his 
department. This procedure throws light on the constitutional 
position of the ministers in that period. Even a humble gift 
had to be sanctioned by the ministry and it was sanctioned on their 
behalf by the Sandhi-vigrahika who apparently had to consider 
whether the gift was right from the point of view of the foreign 
department. Donees might be outsiders come in the kingdom. 
They might be enemy spies ; the foreign office, therefore, 
was the first authority to sanction or to reject the gift which 
would be passed as a matter of course by the other members of 
the .government. The charters bear the countersignature of the 
officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is called D u t a kL.a 
or ‘despatcher’. The copper plate grant made by king Hastin® 
in the year corresponding to 510 A.C. is first sanctioned by M a h a - 
Sandhi-vigrahika Vidhudatta and finally p a s s- 
ed by the senior ministerof army, Mahabala- 


^ Quoted by Vtramiifodaya^ p. 192, 

» cjj., ni. X08. 
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d h. i k r i t . Nagasiiplia; ■who signs as tke D u t a k a . Anotker 
grant made by a contemporary of Hastin^ is signed 'i:iy a man wdio 
lias no official title ; it is not countersigned by any minister and it 
is recorded to have been made on tke oral order of tlie ruler. The 
charter has no dutaka either. It is evident that the grant did 
not pass through the Council as there rvas no vnitten order of the 
ruler. It might have been made from the private lands of the 
donor. 

§ 324. It is a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institu- 
iiiustrations tioiis ill commoii witli India. In fact both had 
from Ceylon practicallv the same civilization, and from that 

point of view Ceylon was a part of India. A Ceylonese friend of 
mine has often told me that the history of India can 
never be complete vdthout the history of Ceylon. It must he 
admitted that it is true. Here we have an illustration. In 
India while we lost our institutions under stress from outside 
and decay from within, they lived longer in the island 
girt by the great sea-moat. As late as the middle of the 
10th century A.C. the orders issued by the king are orders of the 
Supreme Council or His Majesty - in-Council {Sahkd). 
All the members of the Council sign the document. See for instance 
the record of king Abhasalamevan edited by my friend Mr. 
Wickramasinghe in Epigraphia Zeylanica, Volume II, p. 1, where 
the whole council conjointly makes the gift, the grant of privilege : 

“Whereas it was decreed by His Majesty -in-Council, we, 
“all of us, namely, Manitila, Kiliyem and Gangulhusu Aga- 
“boyim . . . and Kavasiianga Gavayim have conjointly with 
"^‘dne inaugural ceremonies '^hhisJieJcadi) granted (the following 
“immunities to the village Itnarugama in the district of . . . 

“ . ”(p. 6). 


» Ibid., p. 115, 
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Law and Administration of Justice 

§ 325. Apart from the operation of the Coronation-Oath. 

, , the checks and limitations imposed hy the 

King u n d e r the ^ 

L a w Paura- Janapada and the Council, there was 

the all-powerful Law, the Common Law of the Hindus, which 
is declared again and again to be above the king and as t h e 
kingofkings^. In Manu the king is made liable to be 
fined.^ His powers and obligations are defined in the law-sutras 
and law-books as part and parcel of the law (in chapters on 
Constitutional Law, the Rajadhanna or ‘Laws for Kings’). Even 
in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, neither in the Manava- 
Dharmasastra nor in the Artha-sSstra, was the king placed above 
the law. . He could make new laws according to the Artha-Sastra, 
according to Manu he could not do so ; but when he could make 
laws he passed only regulatory laws® and not laws substantive or 
laws making him arbitrary. 

The Judges in Persia under Cambyses “found a law that the 
“Persian king might do whatever he pleased.”* But such a 
finding was impossible to be come to by Hindu Judges and 
lawyers ; so much so that even the author of the Artha-SliStra 
tells his prince that destruction befalls an arbitrary king®. 

§ 326. The administration of Justice under Hindu monarchy 
Judiciary and remained always separate from the executive. 

Executive n • t t , - ' p 

separate and generally independent in form 

and ever independent in spirit. The reason for this 

1 See tile quotation in the V^avcMa Darpav^a, 

^ * Where common man would be fined one Karshapa^a the king shall be fined one- 
*fchonsand ; that is the settled law,’ VIH. 33fi, 

* AfthoBs^i Bk. 1, chu 3; 3 (p. 11). 

* Bawlicson, B&rodoim, n, p. 468. 
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was tliat it vvas tlie lawyers wto were appointed Judges, and 
lawyers as a rule were from amongst tlie B r a h, m i n s . 

It was in tlie classical period (1,000 B.C. — oOO B.C.) wMle 
tlie Hindu king was putting or had put on a new garb, that 
the Brahmin transformed himself from the humble position 
of the ‘Bepoater of Songs’ (‘Brahman a’) into a political estate. 
The priest-Brahmin became distinct from the Brahmin of 
politics and ordinary life. The two di\dsions are clear in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. At the coronation ceremony, as we 
have seen, after the consecration the priest as such does 
homage to tlie king, and the Brahmin as an estate of the Society 
does homage along with the Kshatriyas and others. The class 
which was midway between the priestly and the non-priestly 
Brahmins was of the Mahasala Brahmins (§ 282), the Brahmins 
oi study and action. They mainly devoted their energies 
to. sciences like dJianm, law, politics and cognate subjects. In 
the Jatakas we have the Piirohita politician and Brahmin 
ministers as embodiments of political wisdom and moral rectitude. 

To this class belonged the judges. Under the common law the x--" 
culprit who had committed a crime was to be punished by the 
king. But under d h a r m a law he was also to be punished for 
the sin implied in the crime. ^ The latter jurisdiction was relegated 
to the Brahmin. Hot only that he was an expert in the matter, 
but also as Brahmin culprits were to be dealt with they were to 
be judged by one who was their equal and who could have no 
hesitation in punishing them in matters of dh.arma 
delincjuency. The Brahmin for the d h a r m a administration 
was thus absolutely necessary. We find this jurisdiction being 
exercised by the Purohita in the Jatakas. He at the same time 
heard and decided, sitting along with other officers (probably 
non- Brahmins), eases of secular law. Law proper and law eccle- 
siastical in administration tended to unite into one and unite 
in the hand of the Brahmin judge. And the Brahmin was fairly 
above the influence of the king. 

^ [This is discussed in my Tagore Lectures, X.] 

T. 
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§ 327. Tlien tlie law court bore the ancient Vedic name, the 
s a b h a S a b h a . As the Council of Ministers retained 

the traces of their independent origin so did the Sabhd. The 
Judges were always helped by the com m unity in the 
administration of justice. The}^ made up the Sabha and were, 
to quote a modern word, the J u r y of the court. 

Their number was odd, to provide for voting ( § 109, 
I, p. 110, ?^.) ; and it was enjoined on them to speak ac- 
cording to law. A jury which kept its mouth shut or spoke 
what is not Dharma, was considered immoral.^ 

In the court-scene of the Mrichchhakatika, which I regard 
as the product of the 3rd century A.G., the jury is mentioned.® 
The function of the jury we find defined in the Sukra-Niti as 
well as in Brihaspati and Narada® ; it deserves notice. 
There the jury is to be composed of 7,5, or 3 ®, and they are 
defined as “the examiners of the cause,” while the judge, 
their president, is the “speaker” and the king as carrying 
out the punishment. In the Mrichchhakatika the judge says, 
‘We are authority in deciding the guilt or otherwise. The 

^ Narada., Intro. IIL 18 (na sa sabha yatra na santi vriddha vriddha na te ye na vadanti 
dharmam), 

‘Either the Judicial Assembly must not be entered at all, or a fair opinion delivered. 
That man who, either stands mute or delivers an opinion contrary to justice is sinner’, 
Narada, Intro. Ill, 10 (Jolly). 

- MnchcMialcatiha, Act IX, 

8 Suhramtisira, IV. S, 26 — 27, 

Wftsfq m I 

^ ^ at 

See also ibid., 14, 17, 

W RT ii 

Km 1 

w: stwi ««n: 1- Ibid., 40 ; Bphaspati in Vira~ 

mitrodaya, p. 42. Of. Narada, Intro. 11. 45, *‘One condemned by the Judges shall he 
punished “by the king according to law.” “Justice is said to depend, upon the Jury” 
ifurada^ Iniro* 111, $, 
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‘rest is in tlie liands of tlie king’^.' It -was the jury’s 
separate province (Icarma prolctam pritlw.h prithah ; Brihas- 
pati) to consider the truth or otherwise of 
the cause brought before the court. Thus even when justice 
was dispensed by royal judges there was a safeguard against the 
leanings of the judge. 

§ 328. We have already seen that the king by himself was 
King- in • Coun- DLot allowcd to hear cases.' He heard cases 
oil as Judge sitting ill liis Council which included the Chief 
Justice. These ivere cases which ivent on a ]) p e a 1 to him 
as the highest court of appeal®. This is indicated by the 
authorities cjuoted below, and still more clearly by the case decided 
by King Yasaskara noted in the Raj'ataraiigini (Ch. YI). The 
appellant had lost his case in all the lower courts and now he 
appealed from the judgment of the Justices to King 
Yasaskara. He heard it in Council along with the judges of the 
capital who had already heard the matter. The practice of the 
king hearing original cases must have been given up very 
early as there is scanty evidence showing that it was ever 
done in post-Vedic times. 

As the king could not govern by himself personally, so he was 
not allowed to administer justice, as pointed out above, by himself. 
This was not only the opinion of the code-writers but also the 
opinion of the constitutional lawyers who prohibit the 
king to’ decide causes by himself.* 


* 1 g Kiw I Act IX. 

2 Xai-ada, Intro. I. 35 Bj-ihaspati, I. 24., (Smriti 

Gkandrilca) 

® Narada, Intro. 1.7; Brihaapati, I. 29 ; Yajnavalkya, II, 30* 

* SuIi^anUisdra, IV, 5, 5-6, 

guusi: 5gT?g![g<irfct: i 
ws’wncTsigwJug; ij 

nv JtRi: II 
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there or not.^ 


§ 329. In theory the king always presided 
Justice administered 0 V 6 1 the c 0 u 1 ’ t , whether he was present 
mkms’sname there or not.^ The decree given under the seal 

of the court was called a document given by the king. 
When a man was summoned to attend the court it was 
supposed that the king called him. The language of the 
law-books invariably employs the word king’ as doing all matters 
of legal execution, and the commentators explain that the ‘king’ 
there means only the officer. 

§ 330. R e c 0 r d s of cases decided were kept. Such records 
Eeoords kept are mentioned as early as the Jatakas. 

.Vmischaya-piistalia is mentioned in vol. Ill, p. 292. Even laws 
of procedure of a monarchy inscribed on gold tablets are 
referred to in vol. V, p. 125. That the records were kept in the 
time of the law books is evidenced by themselves.^ 

§331. According to the ideal which prevailed in the time 
Proper Justice of the Jatakas right administration of justice^ 
gatioa*^ resulted in a fall of litigation.® Of 

course the same result would follow equally from an unjust 
administration. There is however no allusion to such a state 
of affairs. Constitutionally the latter was impossible in view 
of the legal sanction.* 

§ 332. An incidental reference to actual administration of 
s u d a 1 1 a vs. justice is fouiid in the Pali Canon. It throws 
PrrnoeJeta ^ flood of light on the purity of justice, dis- 
closing a real rule of law. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka, Chullavagga, VI. 4. 9, the case of the 
Anatha-Pindika versus Jeta, the Prince Royal, which was decided 
by the Court of Sravasti, the then capital of Oudh, is related to 
show the great devotion of the Anatha-Pindika to the Sakya - 
Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial decision. 
Sudatta, who was generally called the Anatha-Pipdika (“Orphans’ 


Sudatta vs. 
Prince Jeta 


^ 7%ramiirodaya, pp. 39-42 ; Manu, VIIL 1, 19. 

- E. 566 Vtzsishtha, p. 55. " ^ Jatalca, II. p. 2. 

* Hanu, Vn. 23.^ B^ihaspati, II, 28 ; of* the revolution related in the Mrichchhakafiha* 
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co-parcener"), on account of Ms kindness to orphans, was an 
ordinary citizen — a gnhapati—a leading and rich merchant ; 
Jeta was one of the princes of the blood. The latter had a garden 
‘■'not too far from the town and not too near, convenient for aoing 
“and coining .... well-fitted for a retired life.” The 
liberal Anatha-Pindika thought of buying this garden for the 
use of the Buddha whom he had invited from Eajagriha. He went 
to the Prince Jeta and said to him, “Your Highness, let me have 
“your garden to make an Arama (rest-house) on it.” “It is not, 
“0 gentleman, for sale, unless it is laid over with crores (of 
“money pieces).” “I take, Your Highness, the garden (at tMs 
“price).” 

“No, gentleman, the garden has not been taken.” “Then 
“they asked the lords of justice whether the garden was bought 
“(lit., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus ; ‘Your Highness 
“fixed the price and the garden has been taken’. 

On obtaining the decree while the Anatha-Pindika had a part 
of the garden covered with gold coins, the rest was relinquished 
by the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a Prince and a private citizen submitting their 
case to the law court and the court deciding against a Eoyal 
Prince, and the Prince accepting that decision, — ail as a matter 
of course. The case attracted attention not for the principle 
of ofier and acceptance, not as illustrating the independence 


1 Text-Ch. VI, 4, 9, 

tci nwv qa? ^ qntgq ftr i 

Jlirqfq 'qfq fa l qffqJ qiqiqt fq | q qfqfq 

fq I qff qf q qf^ fq qfiqq i qq*t qwg qqi qqi qisifq 

%q} fq I 

Tile al>OTe has Ijeen translated in the Sacred Books of the East, XX. pp. 187-188, by 
Messrs. Ehys Davids and Oldenberg as iollo-vrs : — "He went to Jeta the Kumara, and 
*‘said to him, 'Sir, let me have your garden to make an Arama on it.* *It is not, sir, iot 
”sale, even for (a sum so great that the pieces of money wonld be sufficient to cover it if 
**they -were) laid side by side.’ *I take, sir, the garden at the price.’ *Xo, O householder, 
"there was no bargain meant. Then they asked the lords of jnstice whether a bargain of 
^'sale had been made or not. And the lords decided thui? : * The Arama is taken, sir, at 
“the price which you iixed/ 
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o£ tlie judges, but as observed above, on account of tbe devotion 
of the cliaiitalde citizen to the Teacher. The legal procedure 
is described as a mere occurrence of ordinary life. Hence the 
names of the Hindu Gascoignes have not been mentioned ; they 
in the eyes of their contemporaries, did nothing extraordinary 
in giving that decision. 

§ 332. The P r a d v i v a k a acted in tivo official capacities. 
Ministers of He was the First (‘Foremost’) Judge and he was 

Lawand 

Justice the M 1 n 1 s t e r 0 i J u s 1 1 c e. We shall note 

below his functions as the Minister of Justice in comparison 
with the functions of the P a n d i t a Minister who was 
the Minister of lav\". 

It is remarkable that the TIinister of Justice and the Minister 
of Law took precedence over several of their civil colleagues. The 
premier position in the Council was occupied by the Pratmidhi. 
The Pradhana, who was the President of the Council, came next. 
After them came the Minister of War or Sachiva, and the Foreign 
Minister or Mantrin, who were responsible for peace and war. 
Next in precedence were the TIinister of Law and the Minister 
of Justice. 

Firstly, as the Chief Justice, the Prddvivdha (Ht., the First 
Judge) presided over the Supreme Court in the capital of the 
kingdom. Next, as the IVIinister of Justice he prescribed the law 
of procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the majority of a 
jury on the subject and then “advising” the King accordingly. 
It is thus described in the SuhranUi : 

‘The Prddvivdka along wth the members of the jury sitting 
‘in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion the proce- 
‘dure laws, instituted by himself and those come down : where 
‘human proof — ^by witnesses, documents, past and adverse 
‘enjoyment — ^was to be employed, and in which cases divine proof 
‘(oaths, ordeals) was to prevail, where interpretation was to 
‘be allowed, where a matter was to be proved by direct 
‘e'vidence ( ), where inference ( ) and analogy 

‘( } were to be resorted to, where opinion of the 

im 
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‘community and wliere jurispnidence ifliould be followed ; 
‘and tlie Pradciedica then (lit, ‘liaving considered and ascertained 
‘these’) shall always advise the King.’^ 

The Minister of Law, on the other hand, who is elsewhere 
called the Dharmddhihli'in, is called the Pandit a (the 
Learned Minister) in the Sukr:inrd, and his duties are thus 
defined ; 

‘The Pandita, having considered what ancient and present 
‘laws are at present followed by the community, which of them 
‘are approved in the codes and which laws now ofi’end against 
‘jurisprudence, and which of them are oppo.sed to tlie conimiini- 
‘ty and jurisprudence, shall recommend to the King laws which 
‘secure happiness both here and. hereafter. 

This affords a glimpse into the Hindu method of legal reform. 
Hindu Law was normally considered traditional and as such 
could not, in theory, be altered by direct or avowed changes intro- 
duced by the State. The law was, however, occasionally altered 
by direct legislation® and more generally by interpretation, and 
also by new treatises fathered on aucieut names, e.g., the 
Narada Smriti. Over and above these there was the agency of 
the two law ministers. The ministers rejected such laws as 
having regard to the circumstances of the community and public 
weal were deemed undesirable to be put into operation. Tliey 
also took into consideration the popular \fiew vfith regard to 
the current laws. This method of legal pruning and regard for 
the popular opinion resulted in the modification of laws and in 
effect acted as new legislation. It may not be unlikely that 
the different treatises on Hindu Law differing from each other 

fgf I 

Sukraniti, H. 96-98. 

® See App. D. 
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and modifving earlier laY's miglit. after all, have been the 
works of Ministers of Law. 

§ 333. The most pronounced feature of Hindu Polity was the 
Satha dominating position of Law 

throughout history. It was so when the law was administer- 
ed by the communal Sahhd and it remained so when the 
law was administered by the royal Sciblid. The S a b h a had 
not the same history as the ‘Court.’ It was not an outcome 
of the hang’s household but of the Vedic folk-assem- 
bly. History was against a possibility of the Sabha 
becoming the foot-stool of the throne. When it became the 
king’s right and duty to maintain the administration of 
justice, he exercised it in accordance with the condition laid 
dovm and accepted through the Coronation Oath. 
He had to administer scrupulously the law of the country. 
Then, there was the Brahmin agency which always balanced 
and counterpoised the estate of sword and the estate of 
wealth. When undue interference was feared, it was laid 
down that the kiiig~aust abide by the opinion of the 
Pradvivakav- 


aiTO 1 t f S^SiT II 

II 

Sukraniti, II. 99, 100 

^ ISTarada ; sei above Pt IT, p. 125, For details on the 

administration of justice the reader is referred to the author’s Tagore Law Lectures. 
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Taxation 

§ 334. The Hindu theory of taxation is of immense importance 
from the constitutional point of view. Taxes 

Fixedtases ^ 

had been fixed by Law and the scales had 
been embodied in the Sacred Common Law. The consequence 
was that whatever the form of government, the , matter of 
taxation was not an object of the ruler’s 
caprice. No friction could therefore legally arise between 
the Crown and the People on the question of taxation. The 
main source of friction and of oppression was thus guarded 
against. 

■ That the constitutional law of taxation was a li\dng law 
Legal effect regulating life, is borne out by pieces of histori- 
cal evidence. For instance, in the inscription ofQueenBala- 
s r i of the Satavahana family, it is proclaimed that her son levied 
taxes in accordance with the sacred law. Other inscriptions 
point to the same conclusion.^ Literature has some curious 
instances proving the invdolabihty of the taxes fixed by the 
law. Chandragupta the Great had to raise money, 
presumably for his intended war with Seleukos. He and his 
great Chancellor Kautilya were at their wit’s end to collect 
a sufficient amount of money ; the legal taxes were not 
productive enough for the purpose. They had to, as is 
evident from the Artha-Sastra, take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate. the majesty of the law on the one 
hand and the' inconvenience of a rigid legal revenue 
on the other. Chandragupta asked his people to give 


^ Archaeological Surrey Report of Western India, Yol. IV, p. 108 ; 

Sp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60, t 3 ; P line 14. 

Cf. also *'That avaiicious king, who foolishly oppresses bis subjects by levying taxes not 
* sanctioned by tbe Sastras, is said to wrong iiis own self/’ — MaM-Bharaia^ Baivti, LXXI, 15. 

u 
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liini monev as a ‘token of affection’ (Pramya). He also raised 
money from temples.^ Patanjali writing under the reign of^^ 
Puskymitra wMIe commenting on Panini, V. 3. 99., kumor- 
ously remarked tkat tke Manryas wko wanted gold raised it by 
instituting images of gods for worskip.^ In tke Jaina tradition, 
Ckanakya is alleged to kave issued eigkt kundred million 
debased silver coins called hdrshdpanas, to fill tke 
treasury. All tkese facts indicate a very great urgency, and at 
tke same time a scrupulous respect for tke letter of tke law. 

§ 335. Tke revenue raised by taxes was under tke 
control of tke Council of Ministers wko were also 
vested with tke power of collecting tke revenue. As early as tke 
fourtk century B. C., as we find from Megastkenes (§ 316), tke 
department of tke Exckequer was under tke klinistry, wkose 
history does not begin there but goes back to tke Vedic Eatnins 
and tke Eatnin Treasurer. Tke evidence of Bkaradvaja (§ 317) 
is also decisive and goes back beyond tke fourtk century B.C. 
Tke Ministry collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
according to kim. 

§ 336. Apart from tke question of amount and collection 
of taxes, tke taxes tkemselves were 

Taxes as king’s wages , , . ^ ■ 

regarded in Hindu politics as 
wages of tke king for tke service of adminis- 
tration: 

fti'i' «n i 

‘‘‘Tke one-sixtk Bali tax, import and export duties, fines 
"and forfeitures collected from offenders — gatkered in accordance 
“witk tke Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages, 
“(vetanena), shall constitute your revenue.”® 

Narada also ordains : 

“Both tke customary receipts of a king and wkat is called 
"tke sixtkof tke produce of tke soil, form tke royal revenue, tke 
“reward for tke protection of kis subject s”.* 

V‘3 Jayaswal, I A., 1918, p, 51. 

^ Karada, XVIII, 48 (Jolly); 


* ArtkaMatra^ pp, 241-2, 
a MSK Santi P., IXXI, 10. 
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The theory is as ancient as the Artha-Sastra of Kantilya (300 
B.C.), or we should say, it is anterior to 300 B.C. for it is quoted 
in the Artha-Sastra. The taxes were regarded as the wages 
of the king, the w'ages which were fixed according to the 
theory mentioned above (§ 267) by the original contract between 
the first King and the People. The broker to that contract, 
according to the theory, was the Creator himself. It was He 
who recommended Mann to the People for election. 

§ 337. The wage-theory was further developed by political 
Divine theory Scientists and turned into what we may call a 
of taxation diviiie theory of taxation. I can- 

not do better than Cj^uote that theory in the language of the 
scientist himself : 

irsiTJif ^ gq: sri: i 

wmi ii 

“God has made the king, though master in 
"form, the servant of the People, getting his 
"wages (sustenance) in taxes for, the purpose of 
"continuous protection and growth.”^ 

In other words, the Master-Servant of the People has 
his wage or maintenance fixed by divine authority : he was not 
to take more, for he was not entitled to more. The Subject, 
really the Master, was bound to “protect” the king, as promised 
by the priest on his behalf at the coronation (§ 224) by giving 
him his lawful maiirtenance, his share (SvabJidga). 

Here we have the arguments (§ 244) of the Manava-dharma- 
Sastra turned to yield a divine origin of king’s servitude. 
Diamond cuts diamond. In the land of XJsanas and Bharadvaja, 
a theory ascribing divine personahty to kingship — a potential 
licence for autocracy — could never be tolerated. It was opposed 
to the trend of past history. Hence to cut ‘Manu’ the teacher 
of men, the Hindu sought out ‘Sukra’ the Teacher of Gods. 

§ 338 . The theory that the taxes were wages for protection 


^ _ §itiranUi*ara, I. 18 S. 
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was SO ingrained in the constitution that even partial failure of 
Protection and protection was deemed to entitle the subject 
allegiance claim refund of wages in proportion 

to the loss; And those claims, as we have seen, had to he allowed 


either in the shape of concessions or actual payment (§ 281). 
The subject thought that the servant-king was not fulfilling his 
obligation. He thought that the compact was not fully kept 
and he threatened, as the Artlia-Sdstm says (XIII. 1, p. 394), 
to migrate to the enemy country. In other words, the 
subject threatened to transfer allegiance. The Maha-Bharata 
says the same thing when it sanctions the abandon- 
ment of that king who fails to protect.^ 
He is like a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous to remain 
with ; and he is like the barber who washes to go to the 
forest, evidently to become an ascetic. The barber has left 
his clientele and master, and broken his contract of service. v 


He is fit to be given up and another barber is to be 
appointed to the household. Similarly the king who failed 
in his duty was worthless, fit to be given up. The rela- 
tion between the king and the subject is proved to have 
ended by the very fact of the former’s incapacity. The 
tie of allegiance is deemed dissolved the 
moment the king failed to fulfil his duty 
of protection, and the subject was free to employ 


» * » • 
at 1 

II 8n 

XII, 57 (=56 Kumbakonam), 

The Hanu cited here is the author of a work on politics called evidently Bajadhcttma, 
The work which was probably of a school is quoted by Xan^ilya as the Manavas^^ 
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anotlier servant-master instead. This was a natural corollary 
to the theory of taxation and the king’s legal position. 

§ 339. The canons of taxation settled by constitutional 
writers agree with the t e 1 o s for which 

Canons of tax a- o 

Hindu state was created, namely, ‘for pros- 
perity, land-culture, wealth and well-being’ {§ 227). 

The main-stay of revenue was the king’s fixed b h a g a or 
the ‘share’ of produce of agriculture. His ‘share’ in 
merchandise sold in the market was ‘one-tenth’ or so according 
to circumstances^. There were however some other sources of 
revenue which are at present called excise and customs 
{sulka). In the regulation of these the king had a somewhat 
free hand! The later law-books attempted even to ’ regulate 
these by fixed laws. Yet they could not exhaust the list and a 
greedy or needy sovereign could find some loop-hole. The Nandas 
are accused to have taxed hides or furs. E%ddently these articles 
had not been taxed before. There was a vast trade in skins or furs 
between the Magadha Empire and the Himalayan countries 
as the Artha-Sastra proves.® These .imports when taxed by 
the predecessors of Chandragupta gave rise to accusations of 
greed. Evidently it was with reference to such occasions and 
opportunities and the realization of the hlidga in general that 
canons of taxaion were evolved and settled. 

The general principles of Hindu taxation are : 

(1) In taxation the king ‘should not by greediness destroy 

‘his own foundations as well as those of others.’® 

(2) Subjects may be taxed in a way that they may remain 

strong to bear future burdens and, if necessary, 
heavier ones. “If the calf is permitted to suck 
“it grows strong, 0 Bharata, and can bear (heavy 
weight) and pain.” The king should milch taxes 

»Cf.Manu, VII. 130-132; Gautama, X. 24-27 ; Vasishtha, XIX 26-27; Apastamba, 
:i 10, 26, 9 ; Vishnu, lU. 22-25 ; Baudhayana, 1. 10. 18. 1. “ XI. 2. 

* Maha-BhSrata, XH. 87. 18 : 

t 
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keeping tke above principle in view. Over-milcbing 
is to weaken tbe calf and consequently barms 
tbe milcber bimself.^ 

(3) It is not tbe beavily-taxed realm wbicb executes great 

. deeds but tbe moderately taxed one whose ruler 
not sacrificing tbe power of defence, manages ad- 
ministration economically.^ Tbe subjects ' oppose 
that king wbo is extravagant in administration 
{^eating too mucb’).® 

(4) Tbe great principle emphasised is that taxation should 

be such that it may not be felt by tbe 
subject. Tbe ruler should act like a bee wbicb 
collects honey without causing pain to tbe plant.* 

(5) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘little by 

little when tbe realm’s prosperity is increasing’. 
Tbe process must be mild so that tbe realm might 
not turn restive.® 

On collection of taxes : 

(6) Taxes should be levied “in proper plac e”, i n 


I Ibid., 87. 20-21 : 

JT I 

3nct^5i: n 

«f f ’ist I 

»i^il 

a Ibid., 41. 22 : 

» Ibid., 87. 19 ; - 

‘‘Eating’* (khad) is a teclinioal term for taxation even in the’Brah.ma^a period 
* MBh, XII 0. 88. 4 : 

if s??' I 

‘Ibid., a 88. 7-8 : 

'ffiusfm ST I 

?ral (I 

iwJiSkw I 

’911? II ; 
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proper time” and “in proper for m”^ 
They should never he reahsed by a painful mode — 
“milch the cow but do not bore the udders. 

On taxing industries : 

(7) ‘Taxes should not be levied without determining the 

outturn and the amount of labour necessarv 
for its production’® It has to be borne in mind 
that without proper incentive no body would engage 
in industry^. ‘What profit (result of production) 
would keep the producer to the pro- 
duction and produce benefit to the king as 
weir should be the ruling consideration in deciding 
upon the amount of taxes to be le’vfied on 
industries.® 

(8) In productions of art — materials used, cost incurred, 

maintenance of the artist required for producing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account.® 


1 Ibid., 0. 38. 12., 

«f *rT I - 

a 0. 88. 4: 

® Ibid,, 0. 87. 16 ; M. N. Butt’s translation. 

* Ibid. ; Tffg ?b 4 f*rf 5 ^ 11 

s Manu, VII. 129 : 

?t xisrr ^ i 

W 'S'ff JRXPl II 

xi3« ^ ^5if I 

1 Jrai ^ «ii: €5Rf ^5Ci: It 

« M Bh, xn. 37 : » Ibid., 14, 

sarft} •Si ’^ITBffiT 1 

fsm' nfii fstftm: Jffif It 
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In taxing i m p o r t s : 

(9) ‘ Sale (price realised), purchase (capital employed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the 
total cost, also the risks incurred by the 
merchant should be fully considered’^ 

(10) “Imports harmful to the state” and “lux- 
uries” (“fruitless”) are be discouraged by 

taxation.^ 

(11) B e n e fi c i a 1 imports should be made free 

of import duties® 

(12) Those articles which are r a r e in the country, and 

those which would be seed for future pro- 
duction should be allowed in, f r e e.* 

(13) Certain commodities should not be ex- 

ported, while their imports are to be 
encouraged by not being taxed at all. They 
were, for instance : 

(a) weapons and armours, 

(b) metals, 

(c) military vehicles, 

{d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 
(/) c a 1 1 1 e.® 

(14) Principle of ex cis e or countervailing duty was 

resorted to in certain cases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures 
in wines and liquors were taxed on the principle 


1 Ibii., 13=Manu. VII. 127 : 

'a I 

’a n 

* ArthaSristra, 11, 21 : (p. 112), 

isaWsr g ti 

« & ‘ aid. 

' etc., Artha^astra, Hi 21; 39 

(pjin). 
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of ‘compensation’ witli reference to the state 
manufactures.^ 

Economic considerations are everywhere 
pro m i n e n t. Productive power is not to be hampered ; 
profit and not capital is to be taxed ; articles which lead to 
new industries are to be encouraged ; exports which cause 
“artificial” prosperity by drirag up prices are to be discouraged ; 
no special protection is granted to ordinary 
industries; taxes should be gradual, and with reference to 
capacity, and not in an obnoxious form. 

1 Ibid., 11, 25 : (p. 121), 

aiTsf) gim i 
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Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

§ 340. Measures are enjoined in tlie chapters on taxation for 
the suppression of certain classes of persons who are regarded 
as economic enemies. Public women, gambling estabhsh- 
_ . ments and gamblers, theatrical, and similar 

enemies parasites wex’e to be controlled,^ beggars and 
burglers to be eradicated,® and usurers to be discouraged.® Agri- 
culturalists were especiall}’' to be protected from the parasites.* 
Monks and Monasteries were regarded as another 
economic evil. 

“No wanderers other than men who have reached the hermit 
"stage, no {sairigha) corporate community — {i.e., the Buddhist 
“Samgha and the like,] other than that of the SajStas [village 
“people], no union formed on mutual compact other than those 
“of merchants, shall be allowed to establish themselves in the 
“country. Nor shall there be Halls [religious], rest-houses and 
“Viharas” (Artha-Sastra),® Men leaving society and becoming 
monks before they had provided for their family were simi- 
larly trcatsdr*" They were arrested and punished. Only those 
who had passed the age of manhood were allowed to become 
monks under the orthodox administration.® 

I MBk, XII. 88, 14-17. 2 ibid., 17 ; 24. 

» MBh., XII. 88. 26. 

* ^ fg' : ArtkaAastra. II. I, (p. 48). 

® flsjiTitgsEr; niBi 

ir. I, p. 48. Compare the Sajdta 

coronation ceremonies, § 232. 

® (also those wiio made 

women nnm were punished with the highest criminal amercement) . 
gswstig*. I fstJiwn i p. 48. 

Law Sutras also lay down rwitriotions on leaving one’s home. 
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§341. In the art of government the first lesson taught to 
the ruler was that on economics 
oveT°i^en depend government and free- 
dom of the country. 


(«) tnw^ ^ ^ i .... 


fi^rr I 

^<5., p. 3. 


Again, 

(b) WTcikT?!* 

(c) 

(d) I ^ ’ 


(a) “Agriculture, cattle-culture, and commerce and trade 
“comprise the [Science (vidya) of ] Varta. Success in that 
“leads through Exchequer and military power to the control of 
“one’s own state as well as one’s enemies’.” 

(b) (Artha-Sastra) (II, p, 7), “In Economics 
lies politics as well as the reverse of politics.” 

(c) (Maha-Bharata, Vana Parvan I. 50) : 
“By economics the whole [body politic] is held.” 

(d) ^Tcll ^ (Kamandaka, IV. 27) : “Varta is the 

shelter of society.” 

Therefore Eulers had to give their best thoughts to Eco- 
nomics. To maintain an economic government was part of 
their duty. In fact it came first in the division of their 
duty; and this position is quite in conformity with the 
coronation declaration : 

‘This state to thee (is given) for agriculture, 
for well-being, for prosperity, for growth’ 
(§ 227). 
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TAXATION 


The word palana ’ which is employed in classical litera- 
ture to denote the duty of the king combines the two elements; 
‘seeing to the growth’ and ‘protection in general.’ The 
second is a corollary from the first which alone is found 
in the Vedic formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up 
and develop the Vdrtd or National Economy. 


§ 342 . To secure the economic prosperity of the country 


Policy towards the 
mercantile ele- 
ment of population 


the mercantile cl. ass w’^ere treated 
vith particular attention and solicitude. 


“The power of production in the merchants should be 
always encouraged. They make the Realm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king should be favourable to them in a studied 


manner 


There is no greater wealth in a kingdom than its 
merchants.”^ 


Again, “the king should always honour those who have 
earned wealth. He should give them feasts, drinks, 
and robes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate {ayi^ga — ^limb)”^ 


Ki? ssiTfTK 5tf«i ii 

9ic 9ft :{: i}; 

t — MBh,, xn. 87. 39-40. 

Ibid., 88. 29-30, 
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ECONOMICS IN GOVERNMENT 


§ 343 The State at times worked large industries They 
were worked by State departments Both the 

State i u cl u 8 1 r i e s , £ ' * £ 

Artna-bastra and the nianava-diiarma-bastra 
have departments of Aka y a and L: a r ni a n t a, 
mining and m a n u f a c t u r i e s. Fioin them the 
State gained first-hand industrial experience for its economic 
administration, and at the same time the income of the State 
was greatly enhanced. It saved the statesmen, partially 
at any rate, from the necessity of "begging’ ‘affection’ 
tax from the people for war preparations and cognate 
purposes. 

§ 344. Hindu politicians disliked direct 
r taxation. They had practically no 

Indirect taxation the uci. ovu.,.,.. „ x- j 

key Doteofthepilicy dii-ect tux in their system except the 
produce-tax. Even the proiuce-tax in its last analysis 

' was an indirect tax. Import duties which were exclusively 
‘indirect’ in their incidence were the next great tax after the 
produce tax Export duties were few and they were more of 
administrative than revenue levies. Generally those articles 
which were not encouraged to go out were taxed as exports. 
The next great source of revenue was the mining industry. 
The State under Chandragupta and earlier generally 
nationalized the industry. But in the Manava Code (VIII. 39) 
mining is open to the public. The tax 
^ ‘ ® ® demanded, however, is still heavy. A t a i 

of is laid down, on the principle tliat mine 

is like treasure- trove which belongs as much to the State as to 
the person who finds it. A tax lor protection, as in any other 
case, is deemed but lawful, tor the king is the protector of both 
the upper and sub-soil {adhl-pati ‘bhumeradhipatir hi sah.,' 
M*- ^.^iV'^IIl. 39). Medhatithi in explaining the law of the 
"Bfanava Code says that although no one knows what 
is there in the land and the government has to do 
very little guarding thei'e yet as there is a likelihood of 
the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, 
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the king is entitled to hie ‘share’ for this constructive 
protection.^ 

§345. This leads us on to the important Hindu theory 

Hinau on on the proprietorship in land, 

proprietorship m land which is Connected with taxation. It is not 
so connected in Hindu politics in the slightest degree but 
in the controversy of the present day raised by Indianist 
politicians and scholars Some of these winters have con- 
hdently asserted that property in the soil, according to the 
Hindu view, always vested in the Hindu sovereign. The 
fact on the other hand is that this is exactly the reverse 
of the Hindu theory on the subject. The writers uncon- ' 
sciously have read their own feudal law into Hindu juris- 
prudence. N’othing is so distant from Hindu law as this 
theory. Any one who is conversant with the general tendency 
of the principles of Hindu law in constitutional matters would 
not believe his eyes even if he be given a ^loka in support of 
the feudal theory. Numerous instances of gifts 
and sales of land by private individuals can be given 
from the earliest literature. Law books give 
provisions for sale of land and for acquirement of proprietory 
right (srarnya) by prescription. Inscriptions' proving to the 
hilt private property in the soil are extant Above all it is 
expressly and empiiatically declared that t he king has no 
property in the soil and this is d eclared in no less an auth ority 
than th e very logic of Hindu law, Mimamsa I give 
below the discussion from Oolebrooke’s essay on MimamsS. 

“A question of con-siderable interest, as involving the 
, “important one concerning property in the 

Oolebrooke » ., • r j- • , • f • / 

soil in India, is discussed m the, sixth lecture. 


^ Biihler (S. B, E , X X.t ., p. 260, ».). gives a mutilated passage of Medhfttithi 
and makes him say what he does not mean. The real portion is left out. 

* A„ 1910, p. 199. 
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“At certain sacrifices snch as that which is called Yiswajit, 
“the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is performed is 
“enjoined to bestow all his property on the officiating 
“priests. It is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall 
“give all the land, including pasture ground, highways 
“and the sites of lakes and ponds ? nu universal monarch the 
“whole earth ? and a subordinate prince the entire province 
“over which he rules ? To that question the answer is : The 
“monarch has not properU' in the earth, nor the subordinate 
“prince in the land. By conquest kingly power is obtained, 
“and property in house and field which belonged to the enemy 
“The maxim of the law, that ‘the king is the lord of all 
“excepting sacerdotal wealth,’ concerns his authority for 
“correction of ' the wicked and protection of the good. His 
“kingly power is for government of the realm and extirpation 
“of wrongs; and for that purpose he re ceives taxes from 
“husbandmen, and levies fines from offenders. But ri ght of 
“property i s not thereby vested in him : else he would have 
“property in house and land appertaining to the subjects 
“abiding in his dominions The earth is not the king’s, but 
“is common to all beings enjoying the fruit of their own labour. 
“It belongs, says J a i m i n i, to all alike;' 
“therefore, although a gift of a piece of ground to an 
“individual does take place, the whole land cannot be given 
“by a monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince, but 
“house and field acquired by purchase aud similar means, 
“are liable to gift ’’ * 


1 The text referred to by Colebrooke's authority is W tjfw: 

6.7.3. 

The previous discussion is as to what a man legal!}- gives when he gives ‘all his’ 
The literal meaning of this aphorism is ‘Land [of a country] is not transferred 
[by a king], for it equally belongs to all ’ 

« Mis. Essays, I.,pp. 320-32L The comment of iSabara who is the greatest authority 
on MimamsS agrees with the discussion summarised above by Colebrooke, S'abara on 
Jaimini, 6. 7. 3, has : — 
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The wry diricussion of M i m a m s a prove?., for it 
presupposes, the existence of private property in land. Such 
private property was deemed inviolable. All possible 
pretensions by the Crown to such right was denied in the 
clearest possible terms. And V'is was quite in consonance 
with the spirit of Hindu Law wltich held even the gods 
subject to law and prescribed punishment for the sovereign, 
if he was arbitrary. 

§ .346. The Hindu lawyer blilakantha carries the 
discussion further and examines the right 

CoQf^uest and land ^ . 

ot tne conqueror in these words : 

3T II riTfgfn?s%m^ g 

rfff^fHqrTgfsTmw g ti 

^ ii silt g 

?3rf I! 

■‘Similarly conquest and the other bnodes) are (available) 
“for a ruler (kshatriya) and the others On conquest 
“the ownership of the conqueror arises 
“ouly in respect of the houses, lands, and 
“personalty, etc., of the ruler conquered. 
“W he rethe latter had a right to taking 


^|cf gspf; I r=(i «wr ^<tT fui i ^ m i 

^ 3rn era 'f% mawi 

era ra «itiT%5T stTOt*? t ift i tra mw ?yf: *t 

^fet 1 ^ef: 1 tf^eTlh ^ ?Wt3h51=frv3. t 

sf 9 eifl jiR; i fa: i araar #5ta erraar a 

a’f mraff-w ara*ft*tas??r aa ar# vfasjit arat 

^t?ffaet»nai 0 a afaftara t a 5 <gT: axata a^arfaiaT^ amrafawria ac^ 
fjSisia aafsta ufa a ar^sa: i aaiiei; a ifaaai i 
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■‘taxes, tlie conqueror acquires that 
“m u c h right, and no owners h i p. Hence ‘by 
“ ‘an emperor the whole country and by a provincial ruler the 
“ ‘province is not a (a 'subject of gift’)’ is laid down in 
‘‘Book Vr (of the P. ilimaipsa) Proprietory right in the whole 
“land with regard to villages auii lands etc., lies in their 
“respective laud-lords etc 1' h e k i n g ’s right is 
“limited to the collection of tax there- 
“f r o m. Therefore what is technically cailed at present ‘gift 
“of land' etc. (by the king) does not mean giving away of 
“land, but a mere creation of allowauce. if h o u s e, 1 a n d 
■‘e t c., are bought from t h e > w ii e r (b y the 
“king) proprietorship indeed can arise/ ' 

§ 347. The Prime M i n i s t e r a d h a v a whose 
name in legal literature occupies the nest 
* *’ * place after Vijuanesvara, is entitled to 

profound respect in what he may have to say on questions of 
Hindu-law. He discusses the very point in these words : 

WT ^T?(TWI cITI^; 1 

5J I! 

TTsfT ^^TfrT ?I^T 

t f ri; ^TSTT 

mm I mH— 

t 

5f!T% 11* 

“2fahS.-bhiimi (the Great Land, Public Land, cf. below ‘non- 
public’) : is it or not an object of gift ? ‘King may give it away, 
“for he possesses it.’ Land isnothisproperty 


^ VyavaMra-mayukha [Daya-Nirnaya ], 

- Nyayainala by MStlhavacbarya (AnandS^raiiia Sanskrit Series , p. 358. 
W 
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“because sovereignty is for protection 
“and growth only. Therefore it is not 
“g i V e n.” 

“Doubt may ai’ise in case a SUrvahhauma King (Empei’or) 
“in Visvajit and others 'gives away all he possesses.’ In that 
“case (isl the Great Land which contains public roads, ways for 
“cattle, seats of water etc. to be given away ? For in land 
“there is his wealth owing to the text of Smriti — ‘King may 
“‘wish for (the wealth of) all excepting Brahmins.’ 

“The reply is that the purport of the Smriti 
“is that King’s sovereignty is for correcting 
“the wicked and fostering the good. 
“Hence land not king’s wealth. On the other hand 

“in that land (state land) there is the common wealth 

“of all living beings to enjoy the fruit of their labour, 

“Therefore although there can be gift of a piece of 

“n o n-p u b 1 i c {AsUdhCira'^a) land there can be no gift of 
“the Great Lan d.” 

§ 318. The commentary Bhatfadzpikd which is an 
accepted authority in Mimarnsa has the 
following exposition on the subject : 


The Bhatta-dipika 


^Pfqr^^Icr fTf^fArr^ ^ 

t il ft^T 

I * g id 

“Even a SUrvabhauma sovereign has no proprietory right in 
“it ( Mahaprithm = Great Land). For even conquest 
“produces proprietory right only in the 
“p e r s o n a 1 p r o p e r t y, house, fields, etc. o f 
“the enemy. In the Mahaprithiv? { Great Land ) 
‘however, as the right is only of 


1 Bhattadi^ihd on PurvanitmamsS Dariana (Mysore Edition), Vol. II. p. 317, 
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"‘g 0 V e r a m e D t '.vhat is acquired bj’ conquest 
“i s in e r e 1 y g o v e r u in e a t w h i c h i s limited 
•‘to protection and grovrth of the country 
‘■‘and eradication of evil (therefrom) and for 
“that p u r p 0 s e to the realization of taxes 
“from cultivators and of fines from 
“o f f e n d e r 3. In the land there arises no right of any other 

“kind House, fields acquired by purchase and 

“the like, may however heconie a subject of gift.” 

K a t a y a n a, the lawyer, deals -vviih the subject in 
these words : — 

“ When the king is called the svclmin (master) of the 
land and in no case of any other wealth, he only 
becomes entitled to receive the one-sixth share of the 
produce from it, not [that he is master] in any other 
way, The master-ship which is connected with him 
is due to the habitation thereof by living beings 
and is the one-sixth share arising from their acts 
whether good or bad.” 

M i t r a-m i s r a commenting on this says : — 

“ Its meaning is [this] : king is called the SvS,mm of 
land, not of other wealth connected with laud. ‘ Not 
in any other toay ’ is [laid down] as there is want 
of master-ship in land. ‘ Living beings ’ are those 
having life j ‘habitat! )u i hereof ’ is habitation of the 
land’ ; master-ship that is mastership of the king. 
Hence he can only receive one sixth from their acts ” 


g 713(1 i 

f5 ^ 11 

I ««iiJif, > cifa3Tf«.3.T=f, i 7ig sfh S'cr: i 

<K '• ' ev 

■saict; crqferr^fcr^ui i vmr, p. 27i. 
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.3i9. This 18 tliH Li-ailitioiiul view of the law ; this is 
Tiie vie.v ..f irv .itu! the view of Minam=a ^YIiosv verdict in Hindu 
Mi,i!a:r.-a r.i 1 ■ Tilis is ill complete agreement 

coiistitiiti-mai theory view of the Constitutional writers 

who have decided that the king is a mere servant getting his 
wages in taxes. I’he servant cannot claim the very property 
as his, to guard which he is appointed and for guarding which 
he gets his salary. This unanimous view of law and 
constitution on king’s position was not confined to books It 
was tlie common and accepted opinion in the country — so 
common and accepted that it had become current coin even in 
the domain uf folk-lore. The JdtaJca, which 
^ ^ we shall quote verbatim below in the next 

chapter, says [and there it is the speech of a king], that 
the k i u g’ s authority’' is limited to 

magisterial duty, that he had nothing more 
than that, and that he is not the lord of ti&e kingdom. 
It is further corroborated by the coronation 

ceremonial which is the very basis of Hindu Kingship 
and which I have already analysed for the 

and coronation rites i mi • 

reader, ihere is not even an atom of 
suggestion in that chain of formulae and symbolisms to 
imagine kingly p r o p r i e t o r s h i p in the land of 
the rea Im The idea is altogether foreign to 
the whole s y s t e m. 

Gupta title-deeds inscribed on copper-plates and registered 
at the District Officer’s office, whose seals 

Inscriptions 

they bear, clearly prove private ownership. 
In certain cases the king .got only the -|th ‘share”^ as in any 
other sale {e.g , of moveables). 


^ I. A; 1910, pp 199-204 (Plates B. ami C ). Plate A is a oonTeyance by the 
Municipal Corporati‘»n oL' a piece ot land in ttivrn. Tlie vendors are the president and 
the assembly (called Prakritis ju<t as in Amara, § 252, p. 70 above). In this case the 
Emperor received ‘‘Uie legal ^tb share” {dhanfta-skai hhaga, plate A,, L A., 1910, 
p. 195). 
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§350. In the face of all this we have in the repeated 
liidianists’ editions of pcpnlar test books like Mr. 

SeUwIn'the ^inceut Smith’s Early History of India 
confidently stated ; — 

“The native law of India has always recognised agricnltural 
“land as being crown property.” 

“The native law of India” as laid down by its own 
lawyers of unquestioned and uiiquestionable authority is the 
other way. It may be the native law of any other land ; it is 
certainly not the native law of India. It is not fair thit a 
popular text-book should embody such a prejudiced and 
unwarrantable view doginatically asserted, and asserted without 
taking the slightest notice of competent discussions on the 
subject. Wilks in his History of Mysore published as early 
as 1869 has exhaustively dealt with the subject on materials 
which were accessible to him' and which are accessible to 
Mr. Vincent Smith. Wilks shows that no foundation exists 
for attributing the feudal theory to Hindu Law. In the 
‘Int r 0 d’uction to Hindu Polity' the constitutional 
view of Hindu literature was pointed out. Professors 
Macdonell and Keith who cannot be accused of 
over-liberal sympathy to matters of Indian history har^e 
had to admit in their Vedic JndeM on a survey of all the 
arguments and materials for the feudal theory that — 

“the evidence is however inadequate 
“to prove what is sought; that the Greek 
“observers are contradictory on the point ; that the evidence 
“adduced from the Vedic literature, and the Manava 
^'Dharma-SdiStra and the Mah.d,-Bkd,r<ita does not prove the 
“theory; that the evidence Sii far a.s it goes of other Aryan 
“peoples does not support the theory of original kingly 
“ownership. Such ownership did not exist so far as can be 


^ Vol. I, Chapter V. pp. 66-138. 
® Yol. II, pp. 214-16. 
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“seen iu Anglo-Saxon ti'iies, nor in Homeric Greece, noc 
“at Eome.'’ The learned authors, however coolly pass by 
Jaimini, totally iguoriog hi n, although they go to South 
Africa to find analogy for Vedic India . 

§351. While in the second edition (p. 129) no authority 
Artha-S'a'trp sug.gested by Mr. Vincent Smith, in the 

Commentary’s S'luJca edition (1914, p 131n) from the 

translation of the Artha-So/Stra, Bk. 11. Ch. 24 (p. 144), he 
has quoted a passage given by the translator ‘These who are 
‘well-versed iu the ^astras admit that the king is the owner 
‘of both land' and water, and that the people can exercise 
‘their right of ownership oi^er all other things excepting these 
‘two.’ The passage purports to be the translation of a “couplet 
of far-reaching political significance” quoted by a commen- 
tator of the Ariha-Sastrn. I have obtained a copy of the 
manuscript of the commentary which is at the Oriental 
Government Library, Madras, made under the supervision 
of the Librarian, through the kind agency of Prof. 
Krishna Swami Aiyangar. The original couplet reads 
as follows : — 

A mere reading of this sloka will satisfy those who are 
familiar with Hindu law that the translation is not what the 
^loka says. The natural, unforced meaning of the filoka is : — 
“The king is the protector ( pati ), according to the 
“opinion of the learned in the ^astras, of the bhumi (land) 
“and water. Excepting these two whatever property there 
“may be, his family members have sameness of right therein.” 


^ Macdoneli and Keitl), Vedk Index^ Vol II, pp. 214-15. The authors also say 
*‘It is not denied that gradually the king came to be vaguely conceived — as the 
^^English king still is — as lord of ail the land in a proprietorial sense.” The authority 
for this statement is nil, except ‘as the English king still is’ which is the basis, the 
original sin, of the theory. The relic of the theory still lingers vaguely. 
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In effect it is the theory of Mimamsa and, the law and 
constitution retold. It is retold in cuonesinn with the rights 
of the family of a rnler. A kingdom is not pnrtibli^, because 
according to the ^astras it is not the properti of the king. 
As the Sastrakaras have said, bhumi ‘in'fh .-eats iratrr' upon 
"it belongs to the king, only in as niueh as lie has to protect 
it and no more." Be is -'nly its Protector. Bence of his 
family members {kuiumbi aam) there is no copercenary therein. 
As protector he takes taxes, and as he is tlit protector of the 
bhumi ‘with seats of water’ on it, liO is entitled to derive taxes 
both from land and water. His family membeis have 
nothing to do with these taxes or with the sonives of these 
taxes 

To attribute the sense of the translation cited to the s’oka 
is little short of sacrilege. x\nd to attribute the, sense to the 
commentator of the Artha-^astra is to attribute madness to a 
Hindu writer of Hindu times. Any one in whose veins ran 
the culture and tradition of “the ^astras" could never mean 
in sound mind what has been fathereii on the author of the 
^lokad 

^ His name and date iire ;iut knv'i\\ n 
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Position of the Hindu King 

§ 352. To recapitulate the position of the Hindu king. 

The king had his civil, list defined which was called 
his ‘salary’ and which hid to be fixed 
^ with reference to the income of the State and 

the position of the Monarch and Country.' The whole revenue 
was not his salary. Salaries of the Queen and junior queens, 
of Queen Dowager and Princes and other members of the 
royal family were also fixed. 

§ 353 He had no jurisdiction over individual subjects. 
King in .1 s t e r Called master, but it was settled law 

of no subject which people knew like the daily appearance 
of the sun that he was master ol no subject except a criminal. 
I'he Jutaka which does not deal in philosophy or ideals but 
facts and every-day life, puts it in these words in reply to the 
demand of a beautiful wife xvho was desirous of absolute 
mastery over subjects : 

“My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the 
“whole realm are uo bodies; I am not their 
“m aster ( ?. s., they are their own masters). I am 
“m aster only of those who offend against the 
“ruler’s (laws) and do what is unlawful. For this reason, I 


^ Artha-S'Sstra, Bk. V. ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245) — 

f I N. B.—Thd term hhritya inolades the king. 

Ktatt I (p. 246). 
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“am unable to give you mastery and rule over the whole 
“realm.” ^ 

§ 354. With this defined position, shackled with the 
King constitutionally checks and limitations we have noticed, 
a servant Subjugated under the great constitutional 

power of the Paura-Janapada, with a conscience trained to be 
prone to listen to the public voice, his position really was 
that of the Servant of State, or rather as our forefathers put it 
mercilessly, of a drudging ‘slave’ {dQ,sya) The epic exhibits 
as an ideal that a king should even give up his dear wife if 
asked to do so by his subjects : a popular and somewhat 
crude way of expressing the king’s position, but all the same 
enshrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution from 
its king to sink his individuality into his office. With 
such principles the king was virtually a constitutional slave. 
Even the Hindu Hobbes, the great monarchist Kautilya, would 
not allow the king to have personal likes or dislikes. “A 
“king has no personal likes: It is the 
“likes of the subjects (that should be followed 
“by him).” * 

This lofty sense ef sacrifice made the 
constitutional slave into the 

Morally master , , 

moral master: that one man who 
rules over numerous wise and brave men.' He was born, as 
says the Maha-Bharata, for the sake of others, ‘like the horse 
or the goat.’ Hindu kingship is the highest 

1 TheJatefect, Vol. I, p 398 : 

The king had evidently a palace jurisdiction of superior nature ( Y aSaih = ‘full control)’ 
“for the sake of convenience.” 

* Artha-S'Sstra, Bk. I, ch. 19 j 16 (p. 39)— 

S5tTg# m HSfUnw fYt I 
wwfW TTw: iwisrt g fim ffeni, i 


X 
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ideal of s a c r i f i c e oa tlie part of the iodividual 
whose p r i Y i 1 e g' e it was to be the king 
of t ii e 11 i n d n s, 

§ 355. His utility was very great. He saw to the transfer 

of ministers and ministry and was the 

Utility . ... 

co-ordiaating spirit in government. 
Propelled by his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and 
high position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers 
and rulers-raiuisters. If people found the actual governors 
bad, he still remained the centre of hope and reform and 
avoided disruption. ^ Ministers came and went, but the king 
remained. E^en when he was powerless, he was (as Kautilya 
puts it) the S y m b o 1 of S t a t e. He was the standard 
of sovereignty to rally loyalty and hold the realm together. 
He was, in the words of ^ukra, the root of the tree of 
State: 

“King is the root of the Tree of State; the Ministry 
“is its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
“leaves of the tree and the Subjects are its flowers, 
“prosperity of the Country its fruits, and the whole Country 
“the final seed.” ® 

But for him the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligarchy, and the fruits and seeds for future fruits would 
have fallen in their hands and been misappropriated. 


1 Ibid, Bk. VIII. cli. 1 ; 127 (p. 320)- 

* Ibid., Bk. V. ch. 6 t 95, {p. 254)- 

* S'ukranitiiara, V. 12, 

aiu3T %*nfw; 's t 

vsn; ^jwwr fsa a 
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Looking at his utility aud at his, life of superb sacrifice ^ 
the Hindu world well put its verdict in the mouth of Bhishma, 
the representative of Hindu royalty in Hiudu literature : 

‘Of all ribarmas (dutiesl rulership is the highest in society, 
for all times.’ 


^ Mnhd-Bhdrata^ SWiii-Pari'an, ch. LX 1 11. 29— 

wf a 
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Character of the Hindu Monarchy 

§ 356. It would be evident from the above discussion of 
Mimamsa, from the theory of taxation, from 
the coronation oath and other points noticed 
above that the State under Monarchy in the eyes 
of the Hindu was a Trust. The object of the trust is 
clearly stated in the ^ruti text which had to be repeated at 
every Coronation : ''This State to Thee (is given) — Thou art the 
“director, regulator, firm bearer (of this responsibility) — for 
“(the good of) agriculture, for well-being, for prosperity, for growth 
“(of the people), (that is) for success 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
of the People. It is this underlying principle which has 
been expressed in later literature in so many forms, culmi- 
nating in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the 
people getting his wages If the object of the trust is not 
fulfilled, the trustee is “to be shunned like a leaky ship on 
the Sea.’’ 

The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
great distinguishing feature of that state, The end of the 
state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 


* The WhHe Yajurmda^ IX, 22— 

‘*This is thy Sovranty. Thou art the ruler, thou art controller, thou art firm and 
steadfast. 

“Thee for land-cuiture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for wealth, thee for increase of 
our substance.” 

— E. T. H. GrifSth’s translation. 


* Mahft-Bhfirata, S' MU P. LYII, 43. 



CHARACTER OF THE HINDU MONARCHY 

Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the king. He 
was never a priest even in the Vedic age. By prosperity was 
meant, of course, the immediate material prosperity : the state 
was instituted for land-culture, icealth, etc. That prosperity, 
which was secured by a correct administration and justice, was 
regarded to bring about moral prosperity in its train as a 
corollary. 

§ 357. Again, the Hindu Monarchical State 

was essentially a civil state. 

A civil State ci t 

btanding armies appear as early as the 6th 
century B. C. and probably had existed before it for some 
centuries. At times very large armies, three quarters of a 
million strong, were maintained/ But the State never lapsed 
into a military polity. The governors of the provinces were civil 
officers. All the known orders in inscriptions are addressed to 
civil functionaries ' The Commander-in-Chief and all other 
military chiefs were appointed by the Council of State where 
the Commander-in-Chief had no place. We do not find the 
army making and unmaking kings. All the traditions of depo- 
sitions, — e.g., that of Ns>ga-Dariaha, of Fulaka or of the early 
Vena, relate dethronements brought about by the Citizens 
of the Capital and other constituents of the civil population, 
not by the army. The king among his several titles — Narapati 
(Protector of the People), BhUpati (Protector of the Country) 
BhattHraka (Lord), Great King and others — has not got an 
epithet indicating an official military character, although his 
personal heroism is often extolled. He as the head of the 
executive was undoubtedly the head of the army, and in prac- 
tice he very often led the army and fought, but that was a 
personal matter. There is no theory which gives him a 
military halo. He was not the generalissimo of the army of 
inherent right ; that office was quite distinct from that of 
kingship from Vedic times (§ 211). 


^ in the time of Ghandragupta Maurya. 
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Likevris?, w-ii- was to be avoi led as far 35 it -ivas possible, 
and psp'-cial]y so, for conquest Tr is was nsiwe or less a settled 
principle of Hindu politicsd ililitarism as a feature is 
everywisere absent, 

§ .358. On tiie other hand the most pronounced feature of 
the Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, was iba paramount 
position of law in the polity. "We have also noticed the 
prominent reference to law in the c.u'onaiioa oath of the Maha- 
Bharata. The civil character of the rlindu nmnarchy is reflected 
in the stress laid on law. 

§ 359 . Laws of war and concjuesr, were irworporated into 

Conquest and sense LaW aS one of itS limbs. So 

of Justice much so that the question of conquest was 

often discussed from the point of view of munic'pal law, the 
standard being the standard of the morality of law. Hf a state 
was conquered its government was to ha re-entrusted into the 
hands of the old ruling house. This was what the 
Manava Dharma-^astra^ laid do-vn after an experience of a 
nearly all-India, one-king empire, extending ‘from sea to sea,’ 
from Madras to the Hindu Kush It was based on the analog^^ 
of the legal theory of ‘legitimacy.’ It was not a mere 
theory which was once preached as a pious opinion and then 
forgotten. It was largely followed from the 4th^ the 10th 
century A. C, In the Allahabad pillar inscription of'the great 
conqueror Samudra Gupta of the Impeidal Gupta dynastyrwe 
find the same principle acte i upon. ..-'Kalidasa redords the 
same practice. The earliesr. Muhammadan writer bears s^itnese 
to it. ^The wars they wage with the neighbouring princes are^- 
“not usually undertaken with a view to possess themselves with 

“the adjoining dominions When a prince makes himself 

“master of some kingdom, he confers the government upon 
“some person of the royal family,’’ (851 A.C . — Account of the 


^ Mann, VII, 199 ; Maba-Bharatn, 69, 23 : ‘‘Brihai^pati has laid down that a wise 
king should always avoid war for acquisition of territory.” 

* Mauu^ VII, 202. Other law-Codes re-iterate the same principle. 
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merchant SiiJaimci--! recorded hy Ahu Zaid. trans. (1T18) by 
the Abbe Reuantjot). In the age of bliufiu Rationalis-m which 
formed the palmiest days of Kindu history, the theory existed 
in the form noticed by the Greek writers with regard to Hindu 
attitude 1o foreign politics. Arrian drawing upon Megasthenes 
records in his Indtka tlX) ; 

“Sense of justice, they (Hindas* say, prevented any Indian 
“King from attempting coiicpiest beyond the limits of India.” 

§ 360. vOnly sucii a tbeoin wimld explain the great fact 
that although Ch..ndr^lgup^a’^ was “ the mightiest 
throne then existing inthe world” ( Rhys 
Davids) and so it remained under his two successors, and that 
although the M iurya emperors found their next-door neighbour, 
the Seleucid empire, weak and crumbling, yet no inclination 
was exhibited to go beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural 
frontier of the India of those days. 

§361 To this civil and legal character of Hindu Polity, 
Longevity a result sociological historian, I venture to think, 
of Civil Polity would mf.iuly ascribe the extraordinary 
longevity oi the Hindu S t a t e (§ 371), and the 
absence of a deadly conflict between the People and ihe Crown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


Imperial Systems 

§ 362. The Aitareya Brahmana places after the republican 
A d h i p a t y a and g^oup of states the monarchical group which 
SSrvabhauma cousists of these Varieties ; 

(1) Monarchy,^ (2) G r e a t ■ or High ^ M o n a r c h y {MuhS 
rHjya ) ; (3) 0 v e r-L o r d s h i p (Adhipatya), and 1,4) Pan- 
Co u n i r y-S 0 V e T e i g n t {S Si r V (I b h a u m a). 

The High Monarchy is not defined. But the word wia/<3-(mahat) 
connotes relativity, e.g., superiority between States of 
the same kind. M S h a-r a j y a probably meant a large 
monarchy, larger than its neighbours, with certain cons- 
titutional features at present not known. Adhipatya 
in its technical sense evidently signifies an over-lordship 
embracing protected states ; the Bi'Sihmana after the mention 
of the Adhipatya has “May I be (sovereign) enveloping 
neighbours ” ^ Adhipatya thus seems to mean an imperial 
system in which suzerainty or ‘o v e r-p rotection’ 
(Adhipatya) on states outside its frontiers was exercised by 
the dominant state. Kharavela who had taken the consecration 


J- Tbe Rajya is qualified with parameshtJiya, apparently to distinguish it as the 
rSjya, the rajya superior, i.e, monarchy “ i VKiTat fl'ts It ie also 

possible that PdTo/iiieehthyd was some sort of distinct monarchical constitution (cf 

Aitareya Br. VIII. 12). I remember having seen a passage in 
the MahA-Bharata where some king is styled Parattieehthin. The rare Svdvaiya 
(VIII. 12) if technical, was probably a reminiscence of the desoredited ‘autocracy’ 
which the oath in the Maha-Bharata specifically excludes from Hindu kingship. 

* VI n. 16- 

* Ibid., 
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of Md/>(iraji/a, was described obviously in consequence of 
his conquests and rajasuya, as Adhipati and Chakravartin} 
The wish to be a S a r v a- b h a u m a is expressed to become 
“(the sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) frontiers^up to 
the sea, over all human beings.” This is a variety of large 
monarchy which is based on territory as opposed to nationality 
{e.g., JdnarSjjya of the ^atapatha Br5hmana). It however claims 
the whole area (sarva-bbflimi) within natural boundaries, 
the country with “natural frontiei's. ’ The “natural frontiers” 
notion is expressed by Kautilya in his ch&turanta sovereignty 
(‘an empire up to the four limits’)’ and he defines it to be the 
imperial field as lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Himalayas, i e , the whole of Indiad The ideal of one-king 
empire extending up to the seas probably arose in Magadha 
from where the field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of 
Bengal. Its non- Aryan population, unlike the Aryan Janas 
or nations of the Doab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu 
imperialist. 

We have thus two main systems : one is the Suzerainty or 
Adhipatya system and the other is the Pan-Country Monarchy 
or the Sarvabhauma.® The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the Aryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked the principle of J5narSjya. Hindu historians 
denounced the “one-king,” “one-umbrella” sovereignty of 
Maha-Padma established over the ashes of the houses of 
Vedic antiquity* § 363), 


' Jayab^al, J. b 0 R 8, III. 434, 459 ; IV. 376, 396. 

2 Aitareya VUI. 18 — 

genera 

® Ai'tha-S'd^tra^ KL 1. 58, p. 159. 

^ Ihid,, IX. 1, p;338. 

* The Sdrvalhauma does not relate to the ‘whole Earth.’ iSee hhUmi - country 
(§ 35l) : country* according to Artlia- astra, p. 338. 

® See Parana Text (Pargiter), P. 25. Jayaswai, J, BORS^ 1. 111. 
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§ 363. At the same time there vras the system called the 

S S m r a j y a . This was older than the 

samiajj y S&rva-bhauma and also probably the AdJii- 

patya. This is the favourite of the Vedic literature. It is 
significant that the Aitareya detaches it from the monarchical 
systems and treats it as distinct. What is still surprising is 
that the BrShma^a places it at th?-- head of the list of non- 
monarc hial systems. We can understand the reason if we 
analyse the system. Sa7^-ro!,jya indicates a “collection 
of states” under one acknowledged super-state. In 
modern phraseology it was a Federal Imperial 
system. The federal character distinguished it 
from the ‘one-king’ system. According to the Aitareya 

BrShmana the rulers in the Prachl (East) took the consecration 
of Samrajya, i.e.. the Prachi or Magadha had become the 

imperial seat. The ^uhla Yajurveda knows the system as pre- 
valent in another part of India (West, xv. 12) Prachi was under 
the house of Jarasandha, called in history after his ancestor 
Byihadratha. The Maha-Bh5rata says that the position of 
Sam'rat was acquired by Jarasandha. Jarasandha was 
the President or Samrat of the Federal Organisation and 
l§i^upala, king of the Chedis, was the common general- 
issimo. In this detail we detect an inter-state basis of 
originally free nature In the first book of the Maha-Bharata 
we actually find a free election of an emperor by a collection 
of kings and his consecration to that position.^ The datum 
of the Sabha-Parvan also implies that the system had been 
introduced by the rulers for s e 1 f. p r o t e c t i o n,^ but 
that Jarasandha had abused it and reduced other sovereigns 
to slavery. 

In view of our interpretation we c ;u easily imagine how a 
small king like Janaka of Videha had oiitained the position of 


5 Suhhd-Farvan^ Ciu XiX. - 
^ Gf. AdUParvcin^ Gb. 100,7. 
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SamrSt.^ A.uy outstiiiiding personality could be elected leader 
of the organisation. It seems that owing to the cbai’acter of the 
organisation the Aitareya classed it with the popular constitu- 
tions. 


§ 364. The system which won the day in the post- 
^ , Brihadratha" period was the s 5 r v a- 

Later history * ^ 

of Monarchical b h a u m a. The system began to take 
Imperialism gj^ape about 700 B.O. when the national 

states began to give way ( 247) The old dynasties, 
come down from Vedic times, began to dwindle. In the next 
century, large, non-aatioual monarchies greatly developed. There 
were about three of these One, but not yet the foremost, had 
its seat in M a g a d h a, another in K o s a 1 a and the third 
in Avantl.® Competition follows between the three and 
Magadha finally wins under Nanda-Vardhana.* A 
permanent Sarv a-b h a u m a is set up about 450 B.O. 
A century later, the old traditional houses are finally wiped 
oS the tablet of history by the ^udra Emperor of Magadha 
(§ 3621. Literally a ‘one-umbrella’ empire covering the 
whole of Northern India except the Punjab was erected*. Hi'ndu 
historians marked it as the beginning of a New Period. 

In 600-450 B.O. people began, as it were, to question “Why 
should the old dynasties be allowed to live on ?” And the two 
first cases of usurpation were enacted — in Avanti and in 
Magadha A political thinker actually formulated a theory 
of usurpation against degenerate houses.® The old 


^ See ante (IL) p. 4, n 3. 

® C. 700 B.G. Jayaswal, J. B OR IV, p. 20. 

® First under the VitUiotra^ and then the Fradyotas, 

*• Jayaswal, J, BORS, 187, 107. 

* Of. Bharadvaja, quoted and refuted by Kautilya in Artha- astra, V. 6. 95, pp. 
253'4 Kautilya points out the iinraoraiity, the fact that the ministers do really rule, 
and above all the great danger of punishment by the people. 

BhSradvaja was a ruthless writer. Kanika was his personal name. He preached, 
according to the MahA-Bharata, in Western India, to a Sauvira king. , Goyinda-raja, 
EamSya^La A,K., 100, S9, calls his a ‘crooked policy.' 
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dynasties seem to have outlived themselves 
and ceased to perform their function, 

§ 365. This type of Hindu Imperidism was also known 
as “Chakravartin-svstem ” It has reference 
to ‘the arena where the imperial icheel r/iovecl 
unohstrticted ’ The basic idea again is territory. In the 

place of the old ‘up-to-ocean’ limit it substituted a new 
definition — from Cape Comorin to Kashmir.* The 

Chakravartin ideal had been in the air certainly as early as 570 
B C. and presumably earlier. The Buddha took it from the 
phraseology of politics and proclaimed the fcuudation of the 
Empire of his Religion (Dharraa Chakrai. ‘C o l q u e s t\ 
‘Conquest,’ ‘nothing but Conquest,' and to create oneness by 
that Conquest, was the breath of the eastern Hindus in 600-500 
B. C. The Buddha claimed to be a Chakravartin-emperor 
and the Mahavira, another great teacher, claimed to be the 
Conqueror (Jina) of his time. As in the Moghul period the 
air was surcharged with the idea of founding Badshahis 
both in religion and in politics, so some two thousand 
years before people thought nothing but of unifying the 
continent by conquest in religion and in politics. 

The idea of unity was the only element therein which would 
find approval of the historian. Apart from that element, there 
was nothing in the system to commend itself to the experience 
of the country. The system, meant development of a 
tremendous power, but it was a power attained under intoxi- 
cation The after-effect was sinking into exhaustion. It never 
became an approved system. The law books 
and political thinkers went back to the ideals of the Federal 

1 Artha-^Sstra, p. 338 

‘Conatry is the whole land (i.e., India). In it from the 
Himalaya up to the Ocean— straight north, 1000 yojanas in measure, is the 
Chakravartin-arena/ 
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SYst6in and the A.dliipatia They preached that individual 
states had a right to live.^ 

§ 366. The great feature of the M a g a d h a imperial- 
ism was its centralization. 

' ‘ " Justice had become royal, even law tended 

to be royal’ The village came under the royal officer. All 
ships were ownetl and let by the state. Virtues alone did not » 
come under the focus of the Crown, also vices were brought 
under the imperial vigilance. Prostitutes were placed under a 
royal department, gambling was centralised in government 
buildings or buildings licensed by government, hotels and wine 
shops were put under an imperial department. Mines were 
monopolised or, to quote the old phrase, brought under one 
outlet (ekamukha). Some of these measures were beneficial, 
others injurious. 

Centralisation was against the genius of the race. The 
Buddha founded his empire, but the machinery of that empire 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 
under the Magadhan machinery, the soul of the country 
was chained round the imperial standard, and it failed. 

§ 367. The system which was tried next was a compro- 
An imperial system “ise. The Gupta System tolerated a few sub- 
of oompromiBe States under it, but in reality it was neither 

a Federalism nor the inferior type, the pure Adhipatya. 
In essentials it remained a large monarchy. A real federalism 
with something like equal treatment to other states remained 
to be revived. 

§ 368. For our purposes of constitutional study the second® 
and the third* empires are but mere monarchies. The power 


1 Vishnu, III. 47-58 tisn g m ctgf 1 ^ 

See also ManUj Vil. 202. 

. * Artha-Sastra, p. 160, I- 

^ Of tile Guptas. 

* That under Harsha, the Maukharis, and others. 
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of constitutional bodies under them must have varied to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful. The 
popular forms, at any rate, still lived. 




VI 

REVIVAL 




CHAPTER XXXVllI 


Revival of Hindu Polity 

§ 369. The period after 700 A. (A is a period of darkness 
and disruption. Popular institutions decayed and Hindu tradi- 
tions dwindled. The causes, as observed above, are yet to be 
investigated. 

§ 370. But when there was a Hindu revival in the time 
of ^ivaji and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. They 
failed because they could not connect themselves with the 
Past. They followed a system which prevailed around them and 
established a polity of one-man’s rule ; Guru Govinda wanted 
to remedy it but the attempt brought about ‘no man’s rule.’ It 
was the “Padshahi,” the Moghul form, in success and in defeat, 
in rise and in. fall. But the movement in the Maratha country 
had a different history. There they looked into past history 
and drew up a constitution and founded a polity on materials 
that were easily available to them but the matei'ials which 
connected them with the Past. They consulted the Mah§- 
Bharata and the ^ukraniti and found that king should reign 
but not rule, that government should be vested in a Ministry 
of eight ministers. And they founded the AshtapradhSna.^ 
They searched out technical terms from political literature of 
the country and drew up a Eajakosa or Book of State Terms. 
Yet the system tried was only one portion of Hindu polity, one 
half of the whole body. They had the 
Gaaseof failure Tariskad but they had not the Paura- 

Jilnapada, To their great credit it must however be said 


* See ante (II)* p. 124^ n. 
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that in modern times they were the first to realise that 
one man’s rule was not allowed by the wisdom and experience 
of their forefathers, that it was foreign to the genius of their 
^astras. Their limitations were the limitations of darkne^ 
and ignorance about the constitutional history of the country, 
a darkness which we have not yet fully removed three 
centuries after. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


Conclusion 

§ 371.'" This is a brief survey, in fact too brief a survc-y, of 
a-polily which had a free career of at least thirty centuries of 
history’ — a career longer than that of all the j)olities Known to 
history. Babylon might have lived a few centuries longer, but 
unfortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have India 
still existing, and in this respect China—* another civil polity— 
is her only parallel. 

§ 372.V' The test of a polity is its capacity to live and 
develop, and its contribution to the culture and happiiiesg of 
humanity. Hindu polity judged by this test will come out 
very successfully. 

§ 373. The constitutional progress made by the Hindu has 
probably not been ec^ualled, much less surpassed by any 
polity of antiquity. The great privilege of the Hindu at the 
same time is that he is not yet a fossil ; he is still living wuth a 
determination which a great historian(Duncker)has characterised 
as a tenacity which bends but does not break. The Golden Age 
of his polity lies not in the Past but in the Future. His modern 
history begins with the 17th century when Vaishnavism 
preached the ec^uality of all men, when the §ildra, the helot of 
the ancient Hindu, preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
Brahmin (who welcomed and eucourged it), when the God of 
the Hindu was for the first time w'orshippecl with hymns 
composed by a Muhammadan', when Bamadasa declared that 


^ Coins have been found which Sir AlexainlLTCuJining];a!ji,the most coiunotent critic 
on Hindu numismatics, has jilaced about 1000 BC. The Puranas aiul Kiiara vela's 
inscription (JBOPiS, III. pp. 43G-T) indicate the date the Maha-Bharata to have 
been c. 14*25 B C. Megasthenes, 310 B.C., found the Hindus cuunling 154 king.s from 
the earliest times to CJhandragupta. 

* Basadthan’s Savaiyds have been chanted since then at the evening service in 
Vaishnava temples. Compare witli this the view of Giialib wlio would bury the Hindu 
at Kaha and cremate the Muhammadan at Benares. 
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man is free and he cannot be subjected by force\ and when 
the Brahmin accepted the leadership of the ^udra in attempting 
to found a State. 

§ 374. The Reformation of the Hindu has come. But a 
force which is greater still is also coming. This is the pagan 
thought, the European man-hood. What a coincidence that the 
race which evolved the greatest constitutional principles in 
antiquity should be placed to-day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times. The contact is 
electrifying : it can either kill or rejuvenate the Race.” 
Probabilities, however, are, as the historian thought,® for the 
latter, and a Hindu would naturally hope for the latter. 

§375. Constitutional or social advancement is not a 
monopoly of any particular race. 1 am not a believer in 
the cheap wisdom which preaches that political greatness is 
inherent in some peoples. It is a superstition which is as 
baseless as the Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. There 
is no such thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional 
■evolution. Political and constitutional progress is a creation 
^of circumstances and human forces. And even if such Blue 
Blood be a reality it is certainly present in the veins of the 
Hindu. 


^ VT 1 ^ t « Diisa-hodha, I. lO. 25. 

There is much unthinking and unreason.T.hle mortification at times witnessed at the 
thought of being “conquered.” But conquest is only a mode of receiving new thoughts 
and new life. Wliat great modern community was not conquered ? The primitive state 
of England would have continued much longer hut for the advent of the Danes and the 
Normans. Germany and Italy would have remained a European Kajputana or a 
Kathiawad hut for the French and Austrian domination. India would have become 
another Siam, Ceylon or Korea but for the Muhammadan incoming. 

* “With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have retained a costly possession, that 
“ inclination towards the highest intellectual attainments which runs through their whole 
“ history. Thus treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, and appears' 
“the more certainly to promise a brighter future.”— Duncfcer, History oi Ardiguliy, 
(1852-57) lY. oh. 10. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Additional Notes on Part !I (1924). 

P. 7L — Sreshiliin or Presidont of the Town. 

Divisional capitals or seats of Governments (adhishth-inas) had their 
Sreshihins under the Guptas. EL XV, 130 gives the i^ogara- ref^‘hi\in 
of Koii in the Province of Bengal under Kiunara Gupta. He is 
given the honorific before his name (p. 142), and is assceialed v/ith 
the District Officer in the administration of the district. 

Cf. also Rhys Davids, Buddhist Tndici^ pp 96-97, for JeiiJialcd^ pcnnukhd 
taken as Aldermen or Presidents, and as the Chief Alderman 

over the Aldermen of the guilds. 

P, 124. — BratinidJii : whether a Representative of the People? — 

Pp. 130 — 13 Council of State and Representative of the People — 

District administration in Gupta times and Local Reiu’esentatives — 

A sidelight is thrown bj the Gupta system of District administration. 
The Damodarpur copper plates, discovered in the district of Dinajpur, 
Bengal (El , XV, pp. 118 — 145), prove that the District Officer [Vishaga-pat I 
or Vishaya ayuktaJca^ appointed by the Governor [njjarika] of the Province of 
Bengal (Pundravardhana bJmldi), the latter holding his appointment from the 
Emperor direct] made settlements of land in conjunction with {safavya- 
vaharaii) the President of the town (Nayara-freshihiu), the President of the 
merchants, the senior (Prathama) KuliJca (towm judge), the Senior city 
Registrar (Pratbama Eayastba). We thus find the local representatives 
associating with the Government District Officer in an administerial act of 
the District* 

. ^The governmental aulhoiity of the district’ {adhishihdnddliilicmna) 
is expressly mentioned as vested in the government official ^ along 
with the popular officials of the city corporation— e.g , Biynlifaha- 
kimdrdmdtya, Y€travar77ia7ii adhishiJuinddhiliaranam cha Kagara-h'eshihv 
[etc). — pnroge samvyavaliarcdi (p. 133). 
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Similar]}' in tlie Government of the State it is very probable that the 
process was repeated. 

Pp. 

See lA., X,21;3 and El,, XV, p. 136 on Mahaitaras. In the Damodar- 
pnr plate (EL, XY, 36) the Mahattara and other Ashia-liitl a- adhihar anas, 
deal with settlement of land and report to the Governor. Cp. this with Hid., 
p, 133, where the same function is performed by the President [Sresldhm), 
Kulika, Registrar, etc., along with the Government District Officer. The 
Mahattara is there reporting from some interior town. 
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Patafijali 

Author of the Maha-Bhasbya. 

Pai'giter 

Author of the Parana Text, and articles 
in JRAS. 

P, E. Dictionary, 
PSli-Englisb 
Dictionary 

Childers. 

Panini 

Author of Sanskrit Grammar. 

Paraskara Grihya- 
■ Sutra. 

Hathrva ed. with the commentaries of 
Karka, Jayarama, etc, Lazarus, 

, . Benares. 

Pradipaddyota 

See Nagesa. 

Philostratus 

Author of Life of Appollonius. 
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Proc-. A. S. B ■ 

Procedure of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Prasua-Vyakarana- Quoted by Shainashastry in A S. 
Sntra-Vyakhj ana. p. 46 F. N. 

Pratap Chandra Ray Translator of M. Bh, 

Priyaclarsi- By Ramaratara ^arma, Patna, 1915 

Prasastayah. 

P. T. — Purana Texts By Pargiter, Oxford, 1913. 
of the Dynasties 
of the Kali A.ge. 
or 

Purana Texts 
or 

Pargiter’s Texts, 

Raghn-Vaipsa ... By Kalidasa. 

Ranade Author of Rise of the Maratha Power. 

RN. RNR., By Chandesvara, Ed, by K. P. 

Ratnakara Jayaswal, Bihar and Orissa 

Raja-Kiti Ratna- Research Society, 1924. 

kara, 

Rapson ••• Author of I. C Ed. Grundriss Sons. 

Raja-Kiti- By Nilakantha, Kasi-Samskrita- 

Mayukha YantrSlaya, 1880. 

R. Mitra. Author of Indo-Aryans. 

Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, 
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Rama ... Commentator on Rarnayana. 

RSmayana ... The Ramayana of Ta’lmiki rritli the 

commentary (Tiiaka) of Rama, ed. 
(a) by Jvasinath Randurang Parab 
Bombay ; ISSS. (h) by Messrs 
Krishnacharya and Vyasacharya 

Ramadasa ... Author of Dasabodha. 

Report of the Cunninghara and others. 

Archaeological 
Survey of India, 

Rhys Davids ... Author of Ti. I. ami Dialogues of the 

Bnddha 

Rise of the Maratha By Ranade 
Power. 

Rock Series and Pro- See Ep. Ind. Vol. II. 
clamations. 

Rockhill ••• Author of the Life of Bmhlha. 

Romantic Legend of By Beal (Trubner.) 

^akya Buddha. 

Roth ••• Joint Author of St. Petersburg 

Dictionary. 

R, V. Big-veda ... Ed. by Mas Muller (with the 

commentary of SSyana). 

^akuntala 

^ankar&rya 


By Ivalidasa. 

... The commentator on KXS. 
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Sat. Br., Asiatic Society ed., the Translation of 

Satapatba, in S.B E Series, 

a Br. 
a 

BrShinana^ 

Sahara - ... Commeutatcn: on Jaimini. See 

Mimamsa Dar^anam. 

i., Saati. See M. Bh. 

Santi P., 

s p„ 

■ Santiparvan 

S N S. Eld. by Jivananda Vidyasagara 

Sukra-Niti-SSra, Bhattacharyya, 1890 

Strabo ••• See Ancient India as described in 

Classical Literature, Megasthenes. 

SabhSparvan, See M. Bh. 

SP. 

SSmanhaphala See Digha Nikaya'Vol 1. 

Sutta 

S B E. Ed. Max Muller, Clarendon Press, 

Sacred Books of Oxford, 

the East 

Saint Petersburg By Roth and Bohtlingk. 

■ Dictionary, St. 

Petersberg 

Dictionary. 

Sanskrit Grammar of Ashtadhjayi By PSnini. 

Panini, P§,nini, P. 

SiddhSnla Kanmudi . By Bhattoji Dikshita. 


Satapath 

datapath 
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■Tacitus 

Tajore Lectures 


Author of Moribus et Populis Geimauiae 
By K. P. Jayaswal. 


Taitt. Br , Mysore ed. with the Commentary or 

T. Brahmana, Bhatta bhashaia, 

Taittiriya Br. 

Taittiriya- 

Brahcfiana, 


T. S. 

Taittiriya Saiphita 


Mysore eel. with the commentatory of 
Bhatta Bhaskara Misra. 


Ud. P. See M.Bh. 

Udyoga Parvan 


Vajrasuchi 

VStnacleva 

V. Mihira. 

VarShamihira, 

Vardhamaua 


Vasishth Dh. 
Dharm-^astra. 

Vajasaneyi-Samhita... 

Varttikas 

V, : — V atsy ay an a ... 

V ayu P. 

Vayu Puiana, 

P.T, 


By Asvaghosha. 

Quoted in M, Bh. 

Author of Br. S. 

Author of Gani-Ratua-Mahodadhi ; Ed. 
by Bhiinaseua, Allahabad, 1898. 

Ed. by Fuehrer. 

Ed, Bombay. 

On Panini, by IvatySyaua. 

Author of Kama S. 

Bengal Recension : See Pargiter’s Text. 
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V. I. 

Vedic Index 

By Arthur Anthony Mactlonell and 
Arthur Berriedale Keith, Londor, 
1912, 

Vijnauesvara 

Author of Mitakshara, Bombay Ed. 

Vinaj'a, Yin. 

Vinaya Texts 

Ed. by Oldenberg. 

V. Smith, 

Vincent A._ Smith. 

Author of 0. E. I. M, and Early History 
of India. 

Vishnu Parana, 
Vishnu P. 

Bengal Edition. 

Vishnu Parana 

Translation of, by Wilson and Hall. 

V. M. 

Vira-Mitrodaya, 

By Mitra Misra, Ed. by JivSnanda 
Vidyasagara Bhattacharyya, 1875. 

VMRN. 

Vira-Mitrodaya, 

By Mitra Misra ; Ed. Chaukhamba 
Sanskrit Series, 1916. 

Vyavahara* 

Mayukha 

By Nilakantha Ed. by Mandali. 

Vyasa 

Quoted by Apararka. 

Walsh 

On Kongdu administration in I A. 
1906. 

Weber 

Author of H.IL, 


White Yajixr-Veda , Sladbyandina Sakha, Nirnaj^a-Sagara ed, 
W. YajurVeda 
White yajurveda, 



